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K. 11 years—since 1942—more 
drivers have insured their cars with State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany than with any other carrier. 

State Farm membership passed the 
2,500,000 mark early in 1953. It is now 
approaching 3,000,000 with an average 
gain of more than 1,000 additional cars 
insured every single calendar day. 


Underlying this phenomenal and con- 
tinuing growth is a unique combination of 
methods and principles which makes big 
insurance benefits available to selected car 
owners at very low rates. 


First, State Farm aims to insure only 
careful drivers. Careful drivers have fewer 
accidents... fewer claims... make low 
rates possible for all State Farm members. 


Second, State Farm is uniquely organ- 
ized on a high-efficiency, straight-line- 
production basis that further contributes 
to low-cost protection combined with high 
quality service. 


Third, State Farm is manned to serve 
its members’ needs wherever they live, 
wherever they travel. More than 7,000 
agents represent State Farm in local com- 
munities. Backing them are more than 700 
field adjusters working out of 300 strate- 
gically located offices, and more than 4,500 
other employees in State Farm home and 
branch offices. 


These add up to good reasons why 
approximately one in every sixteen car 
owners in the areas in which State Farm 
operates says: “‘It pays to insure with State 
Farm Mutual.” 


State Farm Insurance 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
and wholly owned affiliates 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home office: Bloomington, Illinois *« Branch offices: Berkeley, California + St. Paul, Minnesota * Lincoln, Nebraska+ Marshall, 
Michigan « Dallas, Texas « Charlottesville, Virginia» Toronto, Ontario « Field claim offices in more than 300 principal cities 
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The Plus Values of Representing the North America Companies —no.7 in a series 














HOW TO MAKE COLD CASH IN 
HOT WEATHER 


Introduction of the Vacationists Personal Effects 
Policy—another North America first—gives you an 
extra facility for your summer sales program, gives 
you a competitive edge to turn prospects into 
appreciative customers. 


This new policy provides your client with prac- 
tically all-risk protection for his family’s personal 
effects while on vacation anywhere in the world. 
It sells because it meets a public need. 


Get all the facts about this new product of 
North America research—another in a long list of 
“Plus Values” that come from representing the 





North America Companies. Ask the Manager of the 
nearest North America Service Office to give you a 
complete rundown on all the advantages of becoming 
associated with this pioneering insurance group. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
@ Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—Serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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Juries Not Fitted 
for Deciding Cases of 
Negligence: Murphy 


While the common law rule on con- 

tributory negligence may be considered 
harsh in an industrialized and mech- 
anized age, in fact few plaintiffs have 
reason to complain of it, since slight 
contributory negligence is consistently 
disregarded both in settlement and in 
the trial, said Ray Murphy, general 
counsel of Assn. of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, before the annual meeting 
of International Assn. of Insurance 
Counsel at Quebec. 

“In my judgment, the effect of the 
comparative negligence rule, if ad- 
ministered by a jury, would be a total 
‘disregard of contributory negligence 
“whatever the degree,” he added. “Fur- 
' thermore, I believe the jury would in 
most cases ignore or circumvent the 
provision of the comparative negli- 
gence law requiring diminuation of 
damages. All of which would be a big 
step in the direction of that utopian 
ideal of unlimited damages for every 
injury, condition or mental state, re- 
| gardless of causation. 

i? e 7 os 

“When legal liability and mathemat- 
_ ical computation are displaced by emo- 
tional reactions and astronomical fig- 
ures, we travel the Glory Road to 
socialism. If the illicit combination of 
liability without fault and awards 
without restraint is to continue, and 
expand, insurance rates will rise to 
levels beyond the reach of the average 
motorist. When that happens (and it 
— seem far off in some localities) , 
Dlegislative changes in the nature of 
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cannot be accomplished within our 


|ssmnot “te are inevitable, and if these 


" present system of jurisprudence that 


‘system will be abandoned.” 

| The conscientious juror’s job is not 

"an easy one, the speaker declared. He 
is obliged to solve problems from 
which any self-respecting fortune tel- 


_ ler would shy. He must make a diagno- 
| sis and determine the prognosis when 
| medical experts disagree. Without the 
aid of a slide rule or table of loga- 
y rithms, he must tackle mathematical 


“eee 


Previn oT aaa 


puzzles that would make an actuary 
throw up the sponge. 
- . e 

Now there is agitation to give him 
another chore that may require con- 
version of a complex occurrence, as to 
which testimony is in conflict, into 
precise percentages, or may require 
quantitative evaluations as to degree 
of negligence and contributory negli- 
gence. To give this additional task to 
a jury is merely to encourage verdict 
by guess, by average or by toss of a 
coin, he opined. 

As to possible remedies, Mr. Murphy 
mentioned the action of Justice Peck 
who has recommended the elimination 


_ of juries in tort cases in New York 











City, “where court congestion is in- 


' tolerable,” the delay resulting in denial 


of substantial justice, although juries 
can be usefully employed to a limited 
extent, as in felony cases and some 
Classes of civil cases. He also pointed 
out Justice Cuff’s suggestion that the 
court conduct the preliminary exam- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 


3-WAY CONTEST 


Fight for Chicago 
Airport Rights 


A spirited discussion took place at 
a meeting of the airport’s sub-commit- 
tee of the Chicago city council for ex- 
clusive rights at Midway Airport to sell 
aviation trip accident insurance. As- 
sociation Aviation Underwriters, which 
has had the machines at the airport 
since 1949, at first offered $26,000 an- 
nually plus $34,675 by way of per- 
centages covering its operations over 
the last four years. It has paid nothing 
to the city in the past. When this was 
referred to the finance committee of 
the city council, other bids came in 
and the result was Associated increased 
its offer to $35,000 annual rental and 
a bonus offer of $70,000 if its bid was 
accepted. Other bidders were Airport 
Sales Corp. (Parker & Co. of Philadel- 
phia) representing Continental Casual- 
ty and Tele-Trip Policy Co., whose 
insurance connection currently is 
American Employers. 





Associated’s first increase was an of- 
fer of $35,000 annual and a $60,000 
bonus. Then it got up to $65,000 bonus 
and during the sub-committee meeting, 
the attorney for Associated made a 
phone call and returned with a new 
bonus offer of $70,000. There is to be a 
subsequent meeting of the sub-commit- 
tee to consider the bids. 

The machines have been bringing in 
premiums of about $160,000 annually. 
They have been located in the airlines 
offices and the airlines at least until 
recently have been insisting that since 


they pay rent to the city, the insurance 
setup in their offices should not make 
direct payments to the city. The city 
has been angling not only for a mini- 
mum rental but for a payment equiva- 
lent to 1% cents for each outgoing pas- 
senger. 

Associated at Detroit has been ex- 
perimenting in the sale of accident in- 
surance over the counter and it may 
develop this method of selling to a 
greater extent to supplement the sales 
through the vending machines. 


Storm Losses 
Continue; No. 44 
Catastrophe in N. Y. 


National Board has assigned catas- 
trophe Number 44 to the storm involv- 
ing Erie and Tonowanda counties near 
Buffalo. The loss is expected to exceed 
$1 million. 

About 2,000 losses occurred at Wa- 
terloo, Ia., and 1,200 at Iowa City the 
other day in a heavy blow. These, it 
is estimated, will average about $100. 

Latest estimate is that there are 35,- 
000 losses at Wichita and that the in- 
surance loss will be about $10 million. 

The Wichita Eagle carried a fine edi- 
torial captioned “Prompt Risk Sharing 
in Adversity.” This praised the dis- 
patch with which adjusters were being 
sent into Wichita and said that this 
“speaks volumes as to why insurance is 
pre-eminent both as an industry and a 
principle in the American way of life.” 

The conclusion of the editorial was: 

“Government could well take a les- 
son from private insurance enterprise 
as it moves with sure foot and level 
head to clear up nature’s havoc. With- 
out this firm support to lean on it is 
doubtful if men could endure many 


such calamities.” 

Four outdoor theaters were damaged 
in the Wichita storm. The screens were 
blown over. At least one of these oper- 
ators carried business interruption in- 
surance. This was a brand new outdoor 
movie that had just opened a few days 
previously. 

The Wichita Beacon about a month 
and a half before the blow had suf- 
fered a $125,000 fire loss to roll paper. 
The wind came along and demolished 
the warehouse and completed the job 
on the paper so that there is no salvage 
value any more. 

The paper warehouse of the Wichita 
Eagle was also damaged. The top floor 
went off. They had to move all their 
paper to a new location. 

It will never be generally known 
what the loss was at Wichita air force 
base. One estimate was that there was 
$200,000 damage to buildings alone. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 1%) 





Late News 


Bulletins... 





Senate Extends Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
The Senate passed a bill to extend authority of Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation to expand the government’s crop coverage program into additional 


counties, for a period of two years. 


The House has a bill for such extension for four years. 
FCIC Manager C. F. Laidlaw has announced appointment of Carl Fretts, 
former FCIC budget and finance official, as assistant manager, succeeding Fred 


Northrup. 


Saying the Senate bill is satisfactory, Laidlaw added: “I believe we should 
strengthen the base we are sitting on now before expanding into more counties. 
I have no plans to expand into more counties during 1954.” 

Asked about 1955, Laidlaw replied: “I think the crop insurance program has 


to move very slowly.” 


N.Y. Probes Welfare Fund Rackets 


The New York department has called a hearing for July 16 on legality of 
payments made directly or indirectly to so-called administrators in connection 
with administration of group policies issued to trustees. The notice is addressed 
to all insurers writing group life and A. & H. and is signed by Deputy Raymond 


Harris. 


New York Times includes news of the hearing in its front page story July 8 


stating that District Attorney Frank S. Hogan is preparing to crack down on 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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Wind Deductible 
Makes Debut in 
Midwest Via Minn. 


PR Machinery Serves 
to Make Introduction 


of Plan Palatable 


The windstorm $50 deductible made 
its debut this week in the middle-west, 
Minnesota being the initial state. This 
was accomplished with a minimum of 
friction due to the fact that the fire 
insurance organization people in pur- 
suance of new public relations policy 
apprised agency and field club leaders 
of the program and the necessity for it 
and worked out details for making the 
announcement. The $50 deductible is 
on an optional basis and applies to the 
dwelling classes only. 

There is no change in the windstorm 
and E. C. rates from the present tariff 
for full cover when the deductible is 
applied, but to waive the deductible 
brings a 50% increase in rate. For in- 
stance the present EC rate for dwel- 
ling is 16¢ where the $50 deductible is 
used but to get full cover in the future, 
the rate is 24¢. 

At the same time there has been an 
increase in wind and EC rates on pub- 
lic, mercantile and industrial properties 
of 15% but without application of the 
deductible. Thus, for ordinary con- 
struction the rate that was 28¢ becomes 
32¢. There is no change in the rate or 
terms for wind resisting construction, 
the rate remaining at 18¢. 

The deductible is applicable to each 
dwelling or outbuilding and a TV an- 
tenna is considered to be a distinctive 
structure so that the deductible applies 
to this specifically. 

The deductible does not apply to 
contents or personal property but does 
apply to outside radio and television 
antennas or aerials, including their 
masts and towers. Hence, the de- 
ductible clause must be attached to 
policies covering dwelling contents 
whether written under forms applying 
in dwelling risks or other than dwel- 
ling risks, since these forms include 
coverage on outside radio and televi- 
sion equipment. 


The deductible clause specifies that 
loss by any wind and/or hail storm, to 
the extent of $50 to buildings or struc- 
tures is not recoverable and the insur- 
er shall be liable for loss only in excess 
thereof. If the policy covers on two or 
more buildings or structures the clause 
shall apply to each building or struc- 
ture separately to outside radio and 
television equipment in the same man- 
ner as to a separate structure. 

At the same time Commissioner 
Sheehan approved a fire insurance rate 
reduction on dwellings ranging from 
12 per cent to 25%. The rating differ- 
ential that applied to Duluth and the 
northern tier of counties has been re- 
moved. That region has been charged 
a higher rate on the theory it was sub- 
ject to unusual forest fire hazards. 

The new state-wide fire rate on 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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S pecialty Com pany ALLSTATE SPOTLIGHTED North America Worrell Capitol July § 
. Wall Street Journal Eyes OffersSpecial Terms Indemnity President UNO! 

Achilles Heels a for Prime Farm Risks R. Martin Worrell has been elected 


Are Noted in Mich. 


Michigan Assn. of Insurance Agents 
has published a study of the automo- 
bile insurance competitive situation 
that was completed by a special com- 
mittee. There are, the study concludes, 
certain weaknesses in the setup of 
the specialty companies that can be 
exploited by the agents. For instance, 
the study said that most specialty 
company representatives are restricted 
in what they may do in the handling 
of claims, whereas the local agent is 
obligated to facilitate loss adjustments. 

e e a 

The agency company recognizes the 
binding authority of its agent, whereas 
the special company usually writes its 
own policy and reserves responsibility. 
The study says that long-time custom- 
ers of specialty companies may be 
ditched when they reach a certain age, 
whereas the agent’s recommendation 
generally prevails on this score. The 
study says that the coverages of spe- 
cialty companies are inflexible and 
their agents’ insurance knowledge is 
limited. 

The local agent has a great advan- 
tage, the study says, because he is the 
source of all insurance and has the op- 
portunity to sell himself and to main- 
tain a reputation of interest in the 
affairs of his customers. The agents 
have a big advantage in the way of 
extension of credit on a reasonable 
basis. 

Specialty companies, according to 
this study, have rigid control over re- 
newals and the insured may be left 
unprotected for varying periods. On 
the other hand, the agency system as- 
sumes responsibility and backs it up 
with payment of short rate premiums 
whether or not it was collectible from 
the insured. 

The committee said certain assump- 
tions are erroneous. For instance, it 
is an exaggeration to say that specialty 
underwriters underwrite more exactly 
and thus effect rate savings. The effect 
on rates of the reduced operating ex- 
penses of specialty companies is un- 
derestimated. Labeled as “totally er- 
roneous” is the theory that agents’ 
commissions are “both cause and only 
possible solution to competitive rates.” 
The rate disparity is shown in a table. 
Where the rate of a National Bureau 
company at Detroit is $125, the Mich- 
igan Bureau company has a rate of 
$100 and Farm Bureau $64. 





Secondary on Continental 


Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane made a secondary offering of 
5,640 shares of Continental Insurance 
Co., following the close of the New 
York Stock Exchange market Tuesday. 
The price was 72 with a concession to 
dealers of $1.65. 





Brooklyn Agents Punished 


Superintendent Bohlinger has re- 
voked the agent licenses of Michael 
Rubino of 171 Troutman street, Brook- 
lyn, and Nathan Levin of 66 Court 
street, Brooklyn for presenting false 
claims to an A. & H. company and 
profiting thereby. Also, Mr. Bohlinger 
fined Morton Rochfeld of 1747 Sterling 
street, Brooklyn, $250 for not using 
discretion in determining whether a 
claim presented to an A. & H. company 
was false. 





Assn. of Minnesota Insurance Agents 
will hold its annual convention at 
Minneapolis Sept. 17-18, at which time 
officers will be elected. 


Auto Cover Competition 


The Wall Street Journal in its Tues- 
day, July 7 edition had in its prime 
spot on the righthand column of page 1, 
an article by Lindley H. Clark, Jr., 
headed “Auto Insurance...the Cost of 
Accident Protection Heads Down for 
Many Motorists...Sharp Uptrend is 
Reversed; Good Risks Get Rate Cuts 
as Drivers Shop Around...Sears Gives 
Strong Impetus.” 

The writer said that strong competi- 
tion is pushing the companies into 
trimming liability rates for preferred 
risks and much of this comes from “Big 
Allstate...”. The article has a lot to 
say about the multi-split rating plan 
of Allstate, and then told about how 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
picked this up. Finally, the article said 
that all this activity is prodding the 
big National Bureau companies into 
action. The best guess now is, the au- 
thor states, that the bureau will offer 
a new Classification plan this fall that 
won’t go quite as far as the mutual bu- 
reau setup. 

The question is asked how big sav- 
ings in premiums are possible and the 
author states “a good part of the an- 
swer lies in lower commissions to 
agents. Allstate and the big mutuals pay 
their agents commissions of 15% or 
less compared with an average 20% for 
most stock companies. Allstate cuts ad- 
ministrative costs through mechaniza- 
tion of most of its bookkeeping opera- 
tions. Then, too,. . .it doesn’t go through 
the rigmarole of issuing a new policy 
when a driver renews his insurance. 
When a car-owner’s policy is about to 
expire he gets a bill in the mail. If 
he pays the policy automatically con- 
tinues in effect.” 





Sweeten Agents Coverage 

NASHVILLE—Group insurance cov- 
erage on the members and their fami- 
lies of Tennessee Assn. of Insurance 
Agents by Provident Life & Accident 
has been changed to provide increased 
hospital and surgical benefits and in- 
creased dependency life coverage, fol- 
lowing a meeting of the directors here. 
The organization has 511 members 
with a goal of 575 by the annual meet- 
ing Oct. 22-23 at Patten Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga. 


North America has introduced two 
new preferred farm forms in Pennsyl- 
vania, designed for the “good profes- 
sional farmer who operates a well- 
maintained, business like farm.” Rates 
are reduced for fire and EC only if 
buildings are insured for not less than 
75% of the estimated insurable value, 
are in good state of repair, premises 
are wired for electricity and all wir- 
ing is in good condition, dwellings 
contain standard chimneys, and cover- 
age on buildings is at least $15,000 of 
which at least $5,000 is on the dwell- 
ing. 

The other is a blanket personal prop- 
erty form for fire and EC at conven- 
tional rates for household and person- 
al property, all farm personal property 
—machinery, livestock, crops except 
tobacco, equipment and all other mate- 
rials and supplies—under one item 
subject to 75% coinsurance at 50 cents 
per year per $100 with minimum cov- 
erage of $5,000. The second item may 
be extended at 14 cents to include all 
risks on scheduled machinery and 
theft, collision in transit and other 
perils on livestock. 





Berry, 49-Year Man, Goes on 
N. H. Fire Reserve List 


Henry F. Berry, who has been with 
the New Hampshire Fire 49 years, has 
asked to be put on the reserve list. 
Hence, he will retire as vice-president 
of New Hampshire Fire and Granite 
State, and as secretary of the affiliated 
American Fidelity, but he will contin- 
ue as a director of the three compa- 
nies. Edward P. Turner, Jr., who is 
secretary of the fire companies, will 
take over Mr. Berry’s work. 


Cal-Farm to Raise $250,000 


LOS ANGELES—Cal-Farm Ins. Co. 
of Berkely has filed an application for 
a permit to sell 1,187% shares of pre- 
ferred stock at $200 per share, and 
6,250 shares of common at $2, a total of 
$250,000. 








John R. Burke, Flint, Mich., local 
agent, has been elected president of 
Genesee County (Mich.) Legal Aid 
Society. 
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WHY DO YOU ALWAYS GIVE IN TO ME WHEN 
YOU KNOW IM WRONG?” 





president of Capitol Indemnity of In.) A 


dianapolis and Albert Stump, who wa; / 
the president, becomes board chair- 
man. Mr. Worrell has been with Capitol 
Indemnity since it was organized in- 
1941 and for the past five years he has 
been vice-president and general man- 
ager. The company has been making 
solid progress in recent years. 





Insurance Counsel 
Choose New Officers 


International Assn. of Insurance 
Counsel, in addition to electing J. A. 
Gooch of Fort Worth, Tex., president 
(reported in last week’s issue) at the 
annual meeting at Quebec, named the 
following officers: 

Stanley C. Morris, Steptoe & John. | 
son, Charleston, W. Va., became pres: | 
ident-elect; vice-presidents—Robert L. 
Earnest, Earnest, Lewis, Smith & Jones,+ 
West Palm Beach, and William H / 
Hoffstot, Jr., Hoffstot, Morrison, Heck- 
er, Buck, Cozad & Rogers, Kansas City; 
treasurer—Charles E. Pledger, Jr, 
Pledger, Edgerton & Richardson, Wash- | 
ington D. C.; executive committee—/ 
Forrest A. Betts, Betts, Ely & Loomis,’ 
Los Angeles; L. Denman Moody, Moody, 
Baker, Botts & Andrews, Parrish, Tex., 
and J. M. Sweitzer, general counsel 
Employers Mutual Liability. 

John Kluwin of Milwaukee was re- 
lected secretary. 


Ky. MLR Hearing July 18 


A hearing has been set for July 18 
before Circuit Judge Ardery at Frank- 
fort in the legal controversy between 
the insurance companies and Com- 
missioner Goebel on the multiple loca- 
tion rating plan. Following a hearing” 
on complaint of Kentucky Assn. of In-) 
surance Agents, Mr. Goebel issued an 
order outlawing both the standard or” 
bureau and the independent multiple 
location rating plans that had been in) 
effect in the state for some time. The 








two organizations thereupon secured} 


an injunction preventing enforcement 
pending court action. 

Mrs. Faye Arnim, Federation of Insurance 
Women of Texas, installed the newly elected 
officers of Insurance Women of Hidalgo Coun-! 
ty and Insurance Women of the Lower Rio 
——— Valley at a joint meeting at Harlingen, 

ex. 





Insurance Women of Racine, Wis., have 
elected these officers: President, Miss Catherine 
Prieskorn; vice-president, Miss Catherine Bo- 
nini; secretary, Miss Ethelmay McGaughey; 
treasurer, Mrs. Pauline Wicke. 


DEATHS 


Funeral services were held Monday 
at Detroit for ANDREW J. GUMP, 62. 
founder and president of American 
Hospital-Medical Benefit and Commu- 
nity Life Insurance. He died in Henry 
Ford Hospital following a long illness. 

He graduated from Michigan State 
Normal College and he founded the | 
American Hospital-Medical Benefit in 
1938. He had taught in several Mich- 
igan schools and was superintendent of 
schools at Mackinaw City before he 
entered the insurance business. 


JAMES R. CHAPMAN, 49, formerly 
operating the old Chapman Insurance 
Agency at Louisville, founded by his 
late father, Arthur Chapman, who was 
at one time vice-president of N.A.I.A., 
and who operated the Wood Tex Co. of 
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Louisville. The old Chapman agency 


was sold to the Sterling G. Thomson | 


agency. 
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lent UNDERCOMPULSORY ACT 


ot =| Auto Merit Rating 
System Set Up by 
New Law in Mass. 


1 chair. | 
1 Capitol 
rized in 

A bill to establish a merit rating sys- 

tem for compulsory automobile insur- 

ance in Massachusetts was passed by 





s he has 
al man- 
making 


a] the Massachusetts legislature. 
Under the bill, which was advocated 
ce rs by Governor Herter, drivers with ac- 


cident records and those convicted of 
surance serious traffic law violations will ac- 
& J. A. cymulate demerit points to a figure yet 
resident to be set, and then would be assessed 
| at the 4 surcharge on the compulsory insur- 
ned the ance rate for the district where they 
reside. The surcharge, however, would 
« John- pe uniform throughout the state. 
le pres- All money derived from surcharges 
bert L. | on poor drivers’ insurance premiums 
& Jones,+) must be applied toward reducing the 
iam |} tes charged operators with good 
, Heck- | driving’ records. The bill also provides 
as City; for revocation of licenses of drivers 
r, Jr, accumulating sufficient demerit points. 
, Wash- | Details of the point or demerit sys- 
nittee— ' tem will be set up by the state registrar 
Loomis,! of motor vehicles after consulting with 
Moody, a 12-member, unpaid state highway 
h, Tex.) safety committee provided for by the 
counsel’ pjjj. 

The bill also includes provisions for 
an assigned risk plan. 


} | Hail Cuts 450 Square Mile 
ruly 18) Swath Through Neb. Crops; 
Frank- | Loss Put at $3 to $4 Million 


‘ae A Hail storm in Kimball county, 
e loca- Nebraska, caused a crop loss of $3 to 
1earing $4 million, according to newspaper 
_of In- reports in that area. Wheat and other 


ued an crops were involved. 


Vas re- 


























—_ or’ Fields in an area of about 450 square 
ultiple) miles were literally flattened by the 
een in p 7 
e. Thel storm, which also brought heavy rain, 
ecured) and damage is expected to be 100% in 
cement! almost the entire territory. Wheat 
' just two weeks from harvest, as well 
nsurance) 88 Oats, barley, beans and _ potatoes, 
elected were driven into the ground by hail- 
ag stones hurled by a wind estimated at 
arlingen,| 60 miles an hour. 
have State Grandstand, Destroyed 
atherine * 
ine Bo-| by Fire, Was Not Insured 
"’ No insurance covered the $750,000 to 
$1 million loss by fire of the entire 
grandstand at Central Washington 
Fairgrounds, Yakima. The stands were 
under state ownership. An attempt is 
being made to obtain a share of the 
state emergency funds to help finance 
iaaiadl replacement of the structure. 
onday At a meeting of the fair board, 
IP, 62.| called immediately after the fire, Per- 
erican | ry B. Woodall, fair association presi- 
mmu-} dent, explained that the state carries 
Henry | no insurance, preferring to stand its 
llness. | Own losses. According to one observer, 
State | four other fires had broken out in the 
d the stands so far this year. 
efit in 
Mich- | Givan Is MacDonald V.P. 
lent of Harry L. Givan, formerly vice-presi- 
re he | dent of Johnson & Higgins, has joined 
D. K. MacDonald & Co. as a vice- 
president. Mr. Givan, in insurance 
merly | since 1936, was with Johnson & Hig- 
irance } gins since 1942. 
xy his a 
TA. | Greene Co. Makes Changes 
Co. of | James C. Greene Co., Raleigh, N. C., 
gency adiusters, has purchased the Carolina 
senene | Adjustment Co., Burlington, N. C., and 


has added it as a branch office with 
W. W. McKaughan going to Burling- 
| ton from Fayetteville as manager. 

' Vance W. Knight, Jr., has replaced 


XUM 





# Mr. McKaughan at Fayetteville. He 


* formerly was with the M. M. Johnson 
claims service at Fort Wayne. 

Other Greene company develop- 
ments: A sub-office has been opened 
at Martinsville, Va., with B. B. Mc- 
Comb, formerly with Federated Mu- 
tual Hardware, as resident adjuster; 
Robert T. Cobb, formerly with Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau at Augusta, 


becomes manager at Newport News, | 
Va.; W. L. Point, Jr., formerly claims | 
manager at Norfolk for Manufacturers | 


Casualty, joins the company in that 
city; and Robert Collins, who has been 
claims manager for Calvert Fire, goes 


with the Greene company at Columbia, 


S. C. 


Royal Expands 
Chicago Setup 


James H. Ridabock, 
special agent in Illinois, 
named to engage in supervision of 
special agency work in the Chicago 
metropolitan area and vicinity for 
Royal Exchange. He will continue to 
assist Freeman C. Read, Chicago 
branch manager. 

Succeeding Mr. Ridabock as special 





agent throughout the rest of Illinois is | 
Charles S. Siebert. He was an Illinois | 
special agent for about four years | 
prior to which he assisted in fire un- | 


derwriting work. 
The Chicago branch of Royal Ex- 


change directs the operation of business | 


covering Illinois, Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin, with field offices in each state. 
Under a recent arrangement, the Chi- 
cago branch has broadened its scope of 
supervising service to include Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota, where it 
soliciting new business. 





Wisconsin Mutual Agents 
Elect Imig of Sheboygan 


Wisconsin Assn. of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, at its annual meeting and sales 
conference at Lake Dalton, Wis., 
elected Adolph S. Imig, Sheboygan, 
president; Gene Zarek, Burlington, 
vice-president; Elmer Steinbach, May- 
ville, secretary, and E. C. Gother, Mil- 
waukee, treasurer. 

John Kroll, Washington, D. C., na- 
tional president, addressed the meet- 
ing. Others on the program were L. L. 
Cunningham, president Milwaukee 
Business Institute, and Glenn Elliott, 
sales manager Garlord Container 
Corp., Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin 1752 Club, which conduct- 


who has been | 
has been | 


is actively 





Sa ‘ a 
ac ee 
so ge eT ES st inde 





ew otis 
get the most 
attention... 


Right now the big attention-getter 
is our NEW Personal Articles Floater. 


It’s new! 
It’s DIFFERENT! 


ed a joint one-day program, heard | 


Theodore Schmidt, Kewaskum Mutual | 


It will sell! 


and president of Wisconsin Federation | 


Mutual Insurance Companies; Len 
Henderson, American Mutual Fire; and 
N. C. Lerdahl, Reitan-Lerdahl & Co., 
Inc., Madison. 





Study of Compulsory Looms 


A committee from National Assn. | 


of Mutual Insurance Agents and one 
from the New York state association 
will meet July 10 with Prof. C. A. Kulp, 
chairman of the insurance department 


of the Wharton school of finance and | 
commerce of University of Pennsyl- | 


vania to discuss a possible survey of 
compulsory automobile insurance. 

The survey, if attempted, will be 
made by an organization outside the 
insurance field, John H. Kroll, NAMIA 
president, said. 





Worley’s Field Defined 


An error was made in the June 25 
edition in defining the territory of 
Joseph A. Worley, who has become 
state agent for Scottish Union with 
headquarters at Kansas City. His ter- 
ritory is western Missouri and the 
state of Kansas. 


Ask our Inland Marine Department for more details. 
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The “Phoenix Flourishes... 


Despite heavy losses in the South, the Non-Inter- 
course Act of 1809, and War of 1812, once the Phoenix 
began operations in the New World, expansion was 
rapid. In 1807, there arrived on American shores, Jenkin 
Jones, secretary of the company, whose indomitable 
spirit and tireless energy carried him by sailing vessel, 
pack-horse, and stagecoach up and down the Atlantic 
seaboard, appointing agents and surveying risks. In 
three decades, the Phoenix had entered nine states of 
the Union and was firmly established as an important 
part of the nation’s economy. 
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PHCENIX ASSURANCE CO., Lid. 

COLUMBIA INSURANCE COMPANY 

UNITED FIREMEN’S INSURANCE CO. 

THE UNION MARINE & GENERAL INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Ltd. 

PHENIX INDEMNITY COMPANY 


‘New Blood and 
Fresh Money for 


Southern F.&M. 


At a special stockholders meeting of 
Southern Fire & Marine a reorganiza- 
tion of the company was effected. B. 
Graham West, former comptroller for 
Atlanta, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Dan Sage, Jr., who had been 
president for several years. Mr. West 
also was elected treasurer. 

Gus Courtney, special agent, was 
elected vice-president and K. B. Mc- 
Cord secretary. 

Elected as directors were W. O. 
Duvall, Colie Whitaker, B. Graham 
West, Gene Vereen, Jr., of Moultrie, 


| Ga.; H. O. Schilling of Marietta, Ga.; 
| E. Dana Johnson, Jacksonville, Fla., 


and A. D. Cudd, of Spartanburg, S. C. 

A new managing committee was 
formed with Robert Craighead, presi- 
dent of Progressive Fire, serving as a 
member; with Langdon Quin, of Hurt 
& Quin general agency; Rutherford L. 
Ellis, of Lipscomb-Ellis Co. and presi- 
dent of Southern General of Atlanta; 


| and J. C. Creal, of Spartanburg, for- 
' mer counsel for the Kentucky insur- 


ance department, and Rankin Burns, 
president of Southern Life was named 
chairman. 

Mr. West announced that $250,000 
in additional funds was being added to 
the surplus of the company. 

Southern F. & M. encountered heavy 
going last year and its surplus to poli- 
cyholders shrank from $512,551 to 
$204.748. The combined loss and ex-: 
pense ratio was 162.5. 


Get Set for Ohio Advanced 
Agency Management School 


The program has been set up for 
the advanced agency management 
school sponsored by Ohio Assn. of In- 
surance Agents at Kenyon College, at 


| Gambier, Sept. 7-11. The registration 
| fee is $68.50 and includes meals and 


lodging. The topics covered include 


| agency promotion, commercial surveys, 


| public relations, 


analysis of agency 
costs, advertising, tax problems, office 
management, valuation of an agency, 
purchase and sale agreements, sales- 
manship, loss adjustments, solicitor 
agreements, perpetuation of an agency, 
profit-sharing plans, work simplifica- 


tion and office machines. Instructors in. 
clude Allen C. Guy of Western Adjust. 
ment; John S. Meilinger of Ohio Be 
Telephone Co., Cleveland; Laureng 
Ackerman, dean of the business schog 
of University of Connecticut and they 
local agents: John R. Jacob and R 
T. Corrigan of Canton; J. Grove Amé 
of St. Clairsville; Harry M. Van Dore 
of Akron; J. F. Shaw of Coshocton 
E. E. Roberts of Springfield; E. } 
Evans of Cleveland, John R. Hare ¢ 
Bellefontaine and J. Elliott Hannon ¢ 
Cleveland. 


Rice Heads N. Y. Unit 


of Buyers’ Association 


New York chapter of National Ip. 
surance Buyers Assn. has electe 
Claude H. Rice, insurance manager ¢ 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. president. I 
is a vice-president of C.P.C.U. for th 
region. He succeeds Burt E. Kelle | 
of U. S. Plywood Co. 

Other officers are Raymond Coy 
insurance manager Arabian America 
Oil Co., and W. D. McGuinness, in 
surance manager Port of New Yor. 
Authority, vice-presidents; H. S. Good. 
win, manager insurance departmer 
McKesson & Robbins, treasurer; E. 
Pickel, insurance manager Foster 
Wheeler Corp., secretary. 

Directors elected are Jesse M. Robin 
son, vice-president Panaminas, Inc 
L. J. Schroeder, insurance manage 
Worthington Corp., and W. B. Weme: 
dorf, insurance manager Thomas | 
Lipton, Inc. 

The next meeting will be a luncheo 
Sept. 24. 
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Koehnen Leaves Wash. Stat: 


Post to Join Frank Burns 


James Donald Koehnen, senior ex 
aminer of the Washington state in 
surance department, has joined th 
staff of Frank Burns, Inc., the Seattl 
reinsurance firm. Mr. Koehnen is : 
graduate of Seattle University; serve 
for three years during the last wa 
and has been with the Washingto 
insurance department from 1948. 





_ A summer class in orientiation is be 
ing given by Insurance Society of N 

York, beginning July 21, with C. F 
Berstene of Frankel & Co., brokers, th 

instructor. 





IF YOUR COMPANY WILL NOT—DOES NOT WRITE /T- 


1335 Biscayne Bivd 
MIAMI 32, FLA. 


Phone 82-8228 


CALL US 
Kuer Hitke & COMPANY. INC. | 


General INSURANCE Agents 


175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
TELEPHONE WAbash 2-3622 


900 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Phone ATwood 1635 


Reisch Building 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. © 


Phone Springfield 8-4305 
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5-Year Profit of 15.14% 





Ark. Commissioner 
May Call for Fire 
Rate Reduction 


Arkansas Commissioner Combs has 
released the annual underwriting 
profit compilation for stock fire com- 
panies in Arkansas, showing an under- 
writing profit of 15.14% based on the 
experience of the last five years. He 
predicted “a substantial reduction” 
this year in fire insurance rates, since 
the report shows the profit to be 
slightly more than 10 points over the 
permitted percentage of 5%, or $1,310,- 
184. 

The past decade has shown these 
excess underwriting percentages in 


Arkansas: 1947-1951, 7.1%; 1946-1950, 
3.5%; 1945-1949, 1.87%; 1944-1948, 
2.94%; 1943-1947, .91%; 1942-1946, 
4.95%; and 1941-1945, 3.37%. These 


percentage points in excess of the 5% 
allowed by law have brought a steady 
succession of downward rate revisions 
in fire rates, particulary in farm and 
city dwellings. 

Under the Arkansas law the com- 
missioner may direct the companies 
to institute rate reductions when the 
underwriting profit over a five year 
period exceeds 5%. 

The 1952 premiums, according to the 
department, were $10,726,754 and losses 
$5,751,072, giving a ratio of 53.6. 

The department compilation shows 
earned fire premiums for 1948-1951 
as $64,672,768; incurred losses $25,563,- 
415 or 39.52; expenses $29,324,538 or 
45.34, leaving a gross underwriting 
profit of $9,784,560 or 15.14%. 





Northwest General Agency 
Established by L. J. Brand 


Leo J. Brand, former independent 
adjuster, has established the Northwest 
General Agency, Inc., Seattle, of which 
he is president. The new general agen- 
cy, which represents National Indem- 
nity of Omaha, offers specialty cover- 
ages. 

Other officers of the new general 
agency are Jack D. Ringwalt, president 
National Indemnity, vice-president; 
James O. Jensen, president Washing- 
ton Ins. Co., vice-president; Richard 
F. Nowak, secretary, and Charles B. 
Wortz, accountant National Indemnity, 
treasurer. 





Swett & Crawford Changes 


Frazee Burke has been appointed 
Pacific Coast claims manager for 
Swett & Crawford. With the organiza- 
tion 25 years, he succeeds John E. 
Archer, recently appointed manager at 
Los Angeles. C. F. Cole, manager at 
Portland, Ore., has been transferred to 
Los Angeles as assistant claims man- 
ager. 

Ken W. Swett, Lee B. Swett and 
William W. Hiller have been named 
assistant managers at San Francisco. 
Ken Swett succeeds Neal Weaver, re- 
tired, and Lee Swett replaces Henry 
Terrell, resigned. 





Powers Is F. & M. Manager 


American-Associated has appointed 
Charles S. Powers fire and marine 
manager at Seattle. He has been fire 
manager for General of Seattle at 
Seattle for six years. 





Another Texas City Move 


Rep. Thompson of Texas has intro- 
duced a resolution in Congress asking 
a probe into claims against the fed- 
eral government as a result of the 


Texas City disaster. Since the U. S. 
Supreme Court turned down the claims 
of those who suffered injury or prop- 
erty loss, it is now necessary for in- 
jured to seek relief from Congress, he 
said. While this remedy is primarily 
for private citizens, the door would 
not be shut to redress by firms and 
corporations which are entitled to com- 
pensation. 


Move to Solve Problem 
of Uninsured Auto in NY 


Following a conference with com- 
pany representatives, the executive 
committee of New York State Assn. of 
Insurance Agents has concluded that 
enough progress is being made so that 
a special meeting in July to formulate 
a program of its own is unnecessary, 
on the problem of the uninsured mo- 
torist. Agents at their annual conven- 
tion in Syracuse instructed association 
officers to hold such a meeting and 
formulate such a program to meet the 
threat of compulsory in New York if 
companies did not indicate they were 
planning definitely to tackle the prob- 
lem. 

New York agents indicated a meet- 
ing will be held in July by representa- 
tives of all segments of the business to 
work out details of such a program. 
The agents want a positive legislative 
plan which will offset the demand for 
compulsory in the state. 


N. C. State Government Is 
Liable to Subrogees Under 
the Tort Claims Act 


RALEIGH—By holding that the right 
of subrogation applies to the North 
Carolina tort claims act, the state 
supreme court has made it possible 
for insurance companies to recoup from 
the state under appropriate circum- 
stances. 

The decision represented a departure 
from past practice. 

Durham superior court, in Lyons & 
Sons, vs State Board of Education 
and/or Sampson County Board of 
Education, awarded the plaintiff $50— 
the amount of a deductible on the 
company’s insurance policy—but de- 
clined to award $71.55 for repayment 
to Southern Fire of Durham. A col- 
lision between a school bus and an 
automobile in which the driver of the 
bus clearly was at fault brought about 
the action. 

The supreme court decided the lower 
court was in error, saying: “It is not 
apparent why the prudent foresight 
of the plaintiff in protecting its proper- 
ty by insurance should result in a 
benefit to the state or a detriment to 
the insurance carrier. 

“If the state had desired to exclude 
the right of subrogation, it would have 
written such exemption into the act.” 





Cogan Ohio Special Agent 


Royal Exchange has appointed Rob- 
ert E. Cogan special agent to assist 
Robert J. Gray, state agent for Ohio. 

He was assistant to the superintend- 
ent of the brokerage department at 
the head office for several years, and 
before that was a fire underwriter for 
another company. He attended Seton 
Hall University, where he majored in 
business law. 





S.F. Insurance Forum Elects 
Watson M. Conner, C.P.C.U., Phoe- 
nix Assurance, has been elected presi- 
dent of Insurance Forum of San Fran- 
sisco, succeeding Rutherford Pates, 
Marsh & McLennan. Ralph H. Dreyer, 
C.P.C.U., Great American, is vice- 
president; Glenn A. Stackhouse, Liber- 
ty Mutual, is secretary, and H. Palmer 
Taylor, Crum & Forster, is treasurer. 


Gratuitous W. C. Payments 
Held Not Deductible Expense 


WASHINGTON—Internal revenue 
bureau has ruled that “payments, in 
excess of workmen’s compensation un- 
der a plan which is not in itself a plan 
of accident or health insurance within 
the purview of section 22 (b) (5) of 
the internal revenue code and which 
are not made pursuant to a court- 
sanctioned agreement which, accord- 
ing to statute, is in lieu of workmen’s 
compensation, are includible in the 
gross income of the recipient and are 


subject to withholding of income tax 
at the source on wages under section 
1622 of the code unless such payments 
are made by the employer as damages 
for personal injuries or sickness fol- 
lowing a suit or an agreement in satis- 
faction of a tort or tort type liability 
other than a liability under a work- 
men’s compensation act.” 

The plan is that of an Alabama em- 
ployer and provides for paying em- 
ployes on weekly or monthly salary the 
difference between the amount of W. 
C. benefits and their salaries for the 
lost time up to one month. 
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Automobile Bodily Injury Liability Aggregates 





















Country-wid 
Underwriting Ratios ——— Expenses Analysis. 
Losses Claim Comm. Other Gen. Taxes & 
Year or Company Net premiums incurred Exp. Net cain exp. to to acq. to exp. to fees to 
(Steck Companies) itten earned to earned (adj.)+ (adj.)+ earned written earned earned written 
1948 ————-—————__ $445, 872,197 $416.951.566 52.0 44.4 3.6 9.6 23.6° 8.1 3.1 
1949 —_———_————_ 494,144,862 73,938,918 48.3 441 7.6 9.8 19.4 5.8 5.8 3.3 
1950 ————_-_—_-_—_ 550,339,711 529,164,266 53.4 46.4 2 12.1 19.4 6.0 5.6 3.3 
1951 ————_____—_——_———_ 631,883,487 589,659,887 60.9 45.2 6.1 111 19.4 6.0 5.6 3.1 
1952 --——-- ——-—- ——_—_ 770,875,578 715,071,329 59.8 43.9 3.7 10.8 19.1 5.6 5.3 34 
(Mutual Companies) 
1948 — —————— $105,430.684 $100.929,855 14.3 9.6 13.9° 8.0 2.7 
ins ———_—_———— 118,342,116 113,354,455 14.3 9.8 7.0 9.1 4.9 2.8 
190 ————__—____—_- 134,070,224 129,405,944 10.3 12.3 7.3 91 5.1 2.9 
1951, -_——_____—_—_ 211,099,595 198,030,170 7.5 12.2 73 9.1 5.3 2.6 
192 ——_______——__ 263,863,263 245,376,925 2.4 15.2 9.0 8.6 4.7 26 
«Reinsurance Companies) 
iss ————— $28,115.062 $29,661,934 -21.1 44 37.2° - 2.2 9 
14%9 ——__—_—_—____—_ 25,919,990 25,086,904 —17.7 4.6 36.5 1.2 14 7 
1950 --§ ——————_——_—__ 24,715,474 23,314,728 —25.3 10.2 34.4 1.2 1.6 6 
1951. —--_-—___—_ 21,434,622 23,559,053 45.3 8.8 30.4 1.4 14 4 
1952. —-———_——__---—— 24,537,125 22,530,102 —13.1 71 29.8 18 19 4 





Automobile Property Damage Liability Aggregates 





Country-wid 








Underwriting Ratios Expenses Analysis———— 





Losses Claim Comm. Other Gen. Taxes & 
Net premiums incurred Exp. Net gain exp. to to acq. to exp.to fees to 
written earned to earned (adj.)+ (adj.)+ earned written earned earned written 
(Stock Companies) 
1948 —— $209,340.563 $191,744,709 59.0 48.1 71 11.5 25.6* — 8.1 2.9 
240,302,189 229,097,302 5L7 48.3 agrees 12.0 21.1 6.2 6.0 3.0 
273,385,045 262,440,649 53.4 48.9 —2.3 12.4 20.9 6.4 6.1 3.1 
311,209,424 293,134,223 64.5 48.5 —13.0 12.7 20.8 6.3 5.8 2.9 
376,197,146 350,524,793 58.7 46.7 —5.4 11.8 20.4 5.9 5.7 2.9 

















iss ————_——_—_——— $49,166,926 $45,974,080 59.4 37.9 12.5 14.7° — 8.3 2.4 
1%9 ——_——__—_—_ 59,150,403 56,353,740 54.6 39.0 13.4 75 10.1 5.5 2.5 
1950 -——_________—— 68,569.180 65,691,840 53.7 39.1 13.9 7.1 9.9 5.5 2.7 
1951. ————_——— 102,984,203 97,943,269 66.5 39.4 14.5 74 9.5 5.5 2.5 
1952 — — ——— 129,247,681 120,548,253 61.0 39.1 13:7 9.4 8.9 4.7 2.5 
(Reinsurance Companies) 
1948 — ——_—_—— $3,910,773 $4,158,907 33.5 45.0 21.5 48 37.4° — 21 ~ 
1949 -—— -———- 4,346,883 4,098,989 23.9 50.9 25.2 3.4 45.0 9 13 3 
1950. —-———_—_—_—-- 4,301,517 3,865,966 22.0 44.0 34.0 1.8 39.1 19 1.8 3 
1951 ———_———_—_—_ 4,841,104 4,793,172 27.3 40.8 31.9 2.8 34.8 1.2 1.7 3 
1952 ———_—_—_——_—————_ 5,632,633 5,361,431 15.3 41.2 43.5 14 36.9 10 ig 2 
+t These ratios show results before consideration of Federal income tax 





His friends called him 


THE “ICE BREAKER” 

















He had IT, this agent did. Charm, personality and savoir faire. He had 
everything it takes to warm up the coldest client. And he did, with delight- 
ful conversation and the latest stories. Everybody loved him but he just 
couldn’t sell insurance. He discovered, as most people da, that a genial 
personality isn’t quite enough te sustain business with. 


Clients want facts—figures and information. They want service—fast, 
efficient and accurate. Every day more agents all over the country are 
learning to depend on Pearl American for the things they need after the 
ice is broken . . . company cooperation, underwriters’ and fieldmen’s 
non-technical skill and assistance, and $-E-R-V4-C-E * instantly! Join 
the other agents and brokers who have warmed up their old clients with 
the help of Pearl American. 


an Prverican 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bldg. NEW YORK, 85 John Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 436 Walnut Street CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 





Automobile Bodily Injury Liability 1952 
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Underwriting Ratios Expenses Analysis—————— 

Losses Claim Comm. Other Gen. Taxes & 

Net premiums incurred Exp. Net gain exp. to to acq.to exp.to fees to 

written earned to earned (adj.) (adj.)* earned written earned earned written 

Allied Amer. Mut. Fire —- $637,615 $591,268 58.5 32.0 9.5 28 —13.8 4.3 9.6 5.1 
Amalgamated Mut. Auto-— 655,717 656,667 53.7 34.7 11.6 25.6 — — 5.0 41 
Amer. Manufacturers Mut — — — ones cme inten — oni pres pa 
Amer. Mut. Liability —— 8.083.814 34.4 12.6 5.6 11.5 11.6 3.6 21 
Atlantic Mut. Ins, ———— 1,877,816 43.1 2 7.9 13.1 6.4 12.1 3.6 
Badger Mut. Ins. - 256,179 44.5 1.2 14.1 18.2 5.8 6.0 4 
Consolidated Mut. Ins 2,438 edie oa ‘4 ae pa pee a 
Cosmopolitan Mut. Cas.— 962,424 38.8 14.2 13.5 11.3 3.4 6.2 44 
Electric Mut. Liab, ——— 192.089 22.5 43.0 12.1 — 4.5 3.3 2.6 
Empire Mut. Cas, ————~— 3.756.645 27.0 +24 8.8 7.2 2.0 48 4.2 
Emplovers Mut. Liab. — 6,019,025 32.1 —3.5 13.1 3.8 9.2 3.7 2.3 
Exchange Mut. Ind. —— 832.691 29.2 14.8 7.3 14.5 1.0 2.8 3.6 
Factory Mut. Liab. ——— 6.064.913 30.2 22.1 11.0 ok 10.3 6.5 2.3 
Farm Bureau Mut. Auto — 32.336.753 38.5 -1 10.8 6.1 11.5 7.6 2.5 
Federated Mut. Implement 2.212.729 43.6 4.6 11.9 --- 19.0 10.7 2.0 
General Mut. Ins, —--—— 970.983 46.5 —11.3 19.8 14.1 4.7 3.5 44 
Grain Dealers Mut. Ins. — 701,254 54.4 12.2 8.4 20.7 9.3 13.2 2.8 
Hardw're Mut. Cas., Minn. 13,672,658 31.2 12.0 74 1 16.6 4.9 2.2 
Hardware Mut. Ins., Minn. 3,849,489 46.7 2.1 12.2 R 21.3 9.7 2.7 
Ideal Mut. Ins, —————-— 703,028 19.4 25.4 14.2 2 2 19 2.9 
Indiana Lumbermens Mut 1,315,840 46.5 24.7 5.0 22.1 6.5 10.2 2.7 
Interboro Mut. Ind. —-—~ 1,233.607 29.8 15.0 11.7 2.4 5.9 5.9 3.9 
Towa Emplovers Mut. Cas. 5.061.683 45.4 17 10.8 24.4 2D 6.0 2.5 
Jamestown Mut. ————-— 1,000.874 45.7 3.5 15.4 10.7 4.7 10.5 44 
Liberty Mut. Fire — 2.630.445 31.7 —8.5 11.8 — 13.4 3.8 aT 
Liberty Mut. Ins. ———— 30,947,882 30.0 3.1 13.2 se 11.2 3.0 2.6 
Lumber Mut. Cas. — 909.990 42.3 —6 16.4 10.7 4.2 6.7 4.3 
Lumbermen’s Mut. Cas. — 24.873.628 39.8 2.0 11.9 14.9 6.3 3.9 2.8 
Merchants Mut. Cas. 6,986,226 43.7 8.2 15.9 12.6 4.7 6.8 3.7 
Michigan Mut. Liab. — 6,904,709 338.0 11.9 7.9 8.8 15.3 4.2 1.8 
Millers Mut. Fire, Texas — 1,030,696 40.4 22.9 8.5 15.6 6.1 8.1 21 
Mill Owners Mut - —- — —_ _— —_— —_ —_— — 
Nat'l Grange Mut. Liab.— 70.2 37.8 —8.0 11.2 13.6 7.3 3.2 2.5 
N. Y. Printers-Bookbinders 2 oe a — —_— _— — — 
Penn. Thresher. & Farm.— 4.913.888 $3.5 41.0 25.5 6.5 22.6 17 17 2.5 
Public Service Mut. — 2.404.886 52.4 46.9 7 16.7 14.0 6.0 5.8 44 

Security Mut. Casualty —— 2,58 93.0 28.7 21.7 3.3 22.5 1.6 6 Fi 
Sec. Mut. Liab.. N. Y. C.— 38.9 41.8 19.3 15.1 8.5 4.8 8.0 5.4 
State Farm Mut. Auto., Il. 48.870.769 52.1 54.7 —6.8 31.6 9.8 71 3.8 2.4 
Truck Ins. Exchange 5, 66.0 44.8 —10.8 13.7 28.3 — 2 2.6 
United Services Auto 3 24.3 23.0 52.7 6.3 — 14.9 5 13 
Utica Mut. Ins. ————— 8, 62.5 37.1 “4 11.4 13.1 3.8 5.4 3.4 
Western Millers Mut. —— _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
Total—Mutual Cos. —— $263,863,263 2.4 15.2 9.0 8.6 47 2.6 

Companies 
American Re. N. ¥. C. — $4,020 537 $3.417.883 79.3 23.0 —2.3 4.5 13.9 2.7 16 3 
Employers Reins. Corp. — 4,085,293 4.361.905 71.9 27.2 9 6.7 13.0 4.9 1.8 3 
Excess of America 1.417.011 1,488,549 102.1 49.4 51.5 17.3 25.3 3.6 2.3 9 
General Reins. Corp. 6.691 502 5.667.174 67.6 39.6 —7.2 6.8 29.4 4 2.8 2 
North Am. C. & S. Reins. 6.780.711 6.074.452 67.3 55.7 —23.0 6.5 47.2 3 14 3 
Northeastern of Hartford- 575.730 586.627 52.2 57.2 —9.4 12.2 45.0 — a - 
No. Amer, F. & M. Reins. 62.037 40,263 _- —_— — — — —- _— 
Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y. 21.204 21,291 —_—- aa — — — — ee 
Swiss Reins. Co. ————— 973,170 71,848 70.7 50.0 —20.7 4.8 44.6 6 —_— —_ 
Total—Reins. Cos, $24,537,125 $22,530,102 72.1 41.0 —13.1 71 29.8 18 19 A 
Mutual C i 
PROPERTY DAMAGE LIABILITY utua ompanies 
Allied Amer. Mut. Fire— $283,615 $251,536 61.3 18.7 20.0 62 -—31 3.4 8.1 41 
Amalgamated Mut. Auto.— 131,143 131,332 53.3 34.6 12.1 25.6 — — 4.9 41 
Amer. Manufacturers Mut. —? —_ — ae — — omni nie eimai pea 
Amer. Mut. Liability 3,990.878 3,790.097 54.0 41.1 4.9 11.5 10.9 12.6 41 2.0 
Atlantic Mut. Ins. oe 647.568 579.942 44.6 51.8 3.6 16.5 12.9 6.9 12.3 3.2 
Badger Mut. Fire ————— 125.259 4 38.3 10.3 10.6 16.0 5.5 5.8 4 
Consolidated Mut. Ins. —— 2.076 omen — —_ — — — — 
Cosmonolitan Mut. Cas. — 329.546 40.2 20.9 14.7 11.6 3.4 6.1 44 
Electric Mut. Liab 112.258 21.9 17.1 20.8 1.7 4.3 2.7 2.4 
Empire Mut. Cas. ———— 944 883 25.4 —12.6 15.9 8.7 1.8 5.1 3.9 
Emplovers Mut. Liab. — 3.072.593 35.2 7.5 14.0 3.6 12.0 3.4 2.2 
Exchanee Mut. Ind, —— a2 614 22.5 14.9 9.8 15.1 a2 2.8 3.7 
Factorv Mut. Liab. 2 829.295 37.4 24.4 18.4 Bs | 0.2 64 2.3 
Farm Burean Mut. Auto.— 18,992 880 424 8.1 15.5 6.4 111 7.0 2.4 
Federated Mut. Implement 1,122.244 46.0 —1.5 14.3 — 19.0 10.7 2.0 
General Mut. Ins — 406.607 RR.3 7.8 13.8 13.3 4.5 3.4 3.3 
Grain Dealers Mut. Ins.—— 427,164 51.8 —4.6 12.1 19.0 8.4 9.5 2.8 
Hardware Mut. Cas. Minn 6.707.555 24.4 12.0 8.4 a 17.4 6.3 2.2 
Hardware Mut. Ins. Minn. 1.876.677 48.6 38 14.0 8 20.4 10.9 2.5 
Ideal Mut. Ins. ————— 324.496 23.6 28.7 17.3 2 3 3.0 2.8 
Indiana Lumbermens Mut. 648.646 54.7 -14.4 13.3 22.2 6.5 10.0 2.7 
Interborn Mut. Ind. 418.926 21.2 29.2 13.3 2.4 5.8 5.8 3.9 
(Towa) Emplov. Mut. Cas. 3.067.357 45.1 —2.4 10.7 24.4 1.7 5.8 2.5 
Jamestown Mut. ——— 451.147 45.3 2.8 14.7 14.1 4.2 9.3 3.0 
Liberty Mut. Fire ———— 1,223. 782 31.3 3.5 11.9 _— 13.2 3.5 2.7 
Libertv Mut. Ins. ————— 15,220.683 28.8 15.7 12.4 — 10.7 2.9 2.8 
Lumber Mut. Cas. —-—— 289.557 38.8 7.5 12.9 10.7 41 6.8 4.3 
Lumbermen’s Mut. Cas. “16.703.893 41.3 8.8 13.5 14.8 6.5 3.9 2.6 
Merchants Mut. Cas. ,2.852.228 28.8 8.3 11.0 12.9 4.6 6.7 3.6 
Michigan Mut. Liab. 4,281,326 41.0 45 11.3 8.7 15.0 4.4 1.6 
Millers Mut. Fire, Texas — 655.476 7 46.9 —1.0 16.3 14.8 5.9 7.8 2.1 
Mil! Owners Mut. ————— 23.566 \ —_— —_— —_— —_— _ _ _— 
Natl. Grange Mut. Liab.— 2,589. 128 2,352.295 54.5 37.9 7.6 10.7 13.6 7.2 3.9 2.5 
N. Y. Printers & Bkbnders 27,330 25.146 —~ —— — — —_— —_— _— _ 
Penn. Thrshrmen & Farm. 3,404,107 3,014,275 61.3 53.2 —14.5 18.9 22.3 1.7 7.7 2.6 
Public Service Mut. 705.970 665.164 58.5 47.2 5.7 17.8 14.4 5.8 5.6 3.6 
Security Mut. Cas 483,203 415,149 16.5 22.9 60.6 —1.1 21.1 1.6 6 7 
Sec. Mut. Liab. N. Y. C.— 99,126 110,829 5.8 56.8 37.4 27.5 12.5 4.3 1.2 5.3 
State Farm Mut. Auto., Il 23.667,778 22,414,449 85.1 39.9 —25.0 16.0 10.8 7.0 3.7 2.4 
Truck Ins. Exchange 3,822,489 3,645,485 51.6 40.3 8.1 9.5 28.1 od 3 2.5 
United Services Auto. — 1,932,270 1,747,121 37.4 33.7 28.9 12.1 — 9.9 4 13 
Utica Mut. Ins, ——-———— 3,949,205 3,602,293 51.8 39.7 8.5 14.9 13.7 3.2 §.2 2.7 
Western Millers Mut. 19,137 12,516 _ = _— —_ —_ —_ —_ —_— 
Total—Mutual Cos. —— $129,247,681 $120,548,253 61.0 39.1 -1 13.7 9.3 8.9 4.7 2.5 
. . 
Reinsurance Companies 

American Re, N. Y. C.— $707,342 $700,477 —18 19.4 82.4 8 14.4 2.4 1.6 2 
Employers Reins. Corp.— 435,540 471,476 —3.4 31.4 72.0 1.9 22.3 4.7 1.7 8 
Excess of America 205,487 234,419 26.9 35.7 37.4 3.5 25.2 3.4 2.1 15 
General Reins. Corp 1,908,017 1,727,356 5.3 43.1 51.6 —5 40.3 4 2.8 Al 
North Amer C. & S. Reins 1,717,201 1,592,567 24.7 49.1 26.2 3.0 44.6 2 1,1 2 
Northeastern of Hartford ; 8.2 49.6 —7.8 4.6 45.0 a eS — 
No. Amer. F. & M. Reins f pone: sali caine en ae a athe! 
Reinsur. Corp. of N. Y.— — <—— — oan <a — duals vines 
Swiss Reins. Co. ————— 29.9 21.9 3.0 44.6 6 — — 
Total—Reinsur. Cos. — 15.3 41.2 43.5 14 36.9 1.0 17 2 




















Pope Joins Arkansas Dept. 


Walter L. Pope, Arkansas attorney 
and legislative assistant to State Sen. 
McClellan, has been appointed attor- 
ney in the insurance department, ef- 
fective Aug. 1. 

Mr. Pope is former state attorney 
general, former U. S. district attorney 
and circuit judge, and former attorney 
for Arkansas employment security di- 
vision. 


Father, Sons in Partnership 


Art Bamann, Rochester, N. Y., has 
taken his two sons, Arthur J., Jr., and 
William F., into partnership in a new 
corporation to be known as Art 
Bamann & Sons, Inc. Art Bamann is 
president and treasurer, Arthur Jr., is 
vice-president, and William is secre- 
tary. 

Both sons are graduates of Aetna 
Casualty’s home office school. 
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. s will be played the afternoon of the Pj 7 Ge of the vocational opportunities shown 

W.U.A. Citation 19th and J. F. Montgomery of Jackson Fireman's Fund ts Out are selling, cident secretarial, 
, is arranging for a block of a for Employe Retirement Book engineering, actuarial, underwriting, 

Is Instituted for agents and field men who wish to see The importance of insurance in claims adjusting, accounting, personnel 


PR Distinction 


Highlighting the annual public re- 
lations conference of Western Under- 
writers Assn. at Chicago Monday and 
Tuesday was the announcement of the 
“W.U.A. Citation”. This award in the 
form of an attractive plaque will be 
given annually to field men of W.U.A. 
member companies who have made 
distinguished contributions to the pub- 
lic relations program. 

L. E. Grisby, assistant manager of 
Hartford Fire and chairman of the 
W.U.A. public relations committee, 
presided at the first day sessions with 
the public relations chairmen from 
each of the 17 field clubs as well as 
eight field club presidents. W.U.A. 
officers were also on hand together 
with representatives of other stock 
company organizations. 

All phases of the public relations 
activity were discussed with particular 
emphasis being placed on the im- 
portance of giving the public a better 
understanding of capital stock fire 
insurance. 

The second day was given over to 
field club operation and was confined 
to the field men and the W.U.A. staff. 





N. J. Agents to Seek Baby 


Sitter Law Clarification 


There are a lot of baby sitters in that 
state, and New Jersey Assn. of Insur- 
ance Agents has been much concerned 
with the problem of proper coverage of 
them. At the recent meeting of the 
executive committee of the associa- 
tion, the association decided to under- 
take the task of introducing a remedial 
legislation in the next session of the 
legislature. Purpose is to have the pre- 
sent penalty regarding underage work- 
ers eliminated as respects baby sitters. 
This would be similar to the exceptions 
now made for Y.M.C.A:s, etc. 

The fear of agents is that being un- 
derage, baby sitters are not covered 
under residence workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and they are excluded under 
comprehensive personal and automo- 
bile liability policies because they are 
subject to the W. C. law. 

S. S. Holland of Jersey City, past 
president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, was named chairman 
ef the annual convention which will be 
held in Atlantic City in September. 

Frank Siracuse of Atlantic City has 
been named chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee for the annual meeting. 


Looks to Better Fire Rating 


Fire Chief W. K. Moore of Yakima 
told a meeting of Yakima civil service 
commission that Washington City is 
close to qualifying for advancement 
to a third class National Board grad- 
ing. He estimated that the new rating, 
if granted, would bring about an an- 
nual saving of $60,000 to property 
owners. 





Now Blackstone Mutual 


Blackstone Mutual Fire of Provi- 
dence, one of the Factor Mutual group, 
has dropped the fire from its name 
and is now Blackstone Mutual Ins. Co. 





Joint Clinic, Football Game 


JACKSON, MISS.—Dixie 1752 Club, 
mutual field organization, will hold its 
fall clinic for agents at the Robert E. 
Lee Hotel here Sept. 18 and 19. The 
Mississippi-Chattanooga football game 


XUM 


it. 
Local Board “Ad” Theme 


Related to Actress’ Counsel 


A display advertisement in the Elk- 
hart Truth was used by Elkhart In- 
surance Board with the _ caption, 
“Vacation Time Is Insurance Time!” 
in connection with the local showing of 
Esther Williams’ picture “Dangerous 
When Wet’. The ad said: 

“1. Burglaries occur more frequently 
when your doors and windows are 
open and when folks are away on vaca- 
tion. 2. Personal property lost or 
stolen on a trip, if properly insured, 
is easily replaced. 3. Storm damage is 





more prevalent during the summer | 


months. 4. Highway travel has in- 
creased tremendously, and the likeli- 
hood of highway accidents has also 
increased.” 

Esther Williams’ advice to be “safe 
in the water” was presented in 12 
points and the names of the 14 mem- 
bers of the insurance board were listed. 





Employers Group Changes 


Employers Group has made several 
managerial changes in the Connecticut 
branch of its New England department, 
effective July 1. 

John W. Cookson, manager of the 
Connecticut branch since 1950 and 


with Employers since 1936, now goes | 


to the home office at Boston and 
Thomas F. Lomasney, state agent for 
Employers Fire in Connecticut, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Cookson. Kenneth M. Wick- 
ett, special agent in Connecticut, has 
been promoted to assistant manager in 
Connecticut. 


40 Years with L. & L. & G. 


S. Kay Patterson of the John K. 
Patterson agency of Concord, N. C., 
was honored with a plaque commem- 
orating the 40 years the Patterson fam- 
ily has been Concord agents for Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. Three gener- 
ations of Pattersons have been or are 
active with the company. 


Ky. W.C. Rates Cut 9.3% 


A 9.3% average reduction in Ken- 
tucky workmen’s compensation rates, 
effective June 30, was announced by 
Commissioner Goebel. He estimated 
that this will result in shrinkage of 
$725,000 in premiums. The manufac- 
turing classification gets a decrease of 
12.7%. contracting 4.1%. and all others 
11.5%. 








Nashville Women Elect 


Nashville Assn. of Insurance Women 
has elected Miss Elizabeth Perram, 
president; Mrs. Rebecca Rice Lunn, 
vice-president: Miss Geneva Byrd, re- 
cording secretary, and Miss Clara 
Conyers, treasurer. Miss Edna Mae 
Gay, National president, installed the 
group. 





VA Reorganization Starts 


WASHINGTON—Acting Veterans 
Administrator H. V. Stirling has tele- 
graphed VA field stations that he has 
been directed to commence VA reor- 
ganization immediately. Establishment 
of three major operating units has 
been approved, he said: Department 
of insurance, department of veterans 
benefits and department of medicine 
and surgery. 





George E. Franklin, formerly with 
Cravens, Dargan has joined the Pacific 
department of Crum & Forster as 
claims manager succeeding M. 
Kimmey. 


everyday life, the role it plays in our 
economy and the variety of job op- 
portunities it offers to enterprising 
young men and women, are told in a 
handsome, new recruitment-indoctri- 
nation booklet released by Fireman’s 
Fund. It is colorfully illustrated and 
will be sent to the 4,000 staff members, 
to selected schools and colleges and 
other personnel recruitment sources. 

“Opportunity for You,” is the title of 
the booklet which is designed to in- 
form new employes of their opportuni- 
ties with the company and to interest 
desirable youngsters in the insurance 
business. 

Pictured are the company’s own staff 
members in action on the job. Some 


administration and clerical jobs of all 
kinds. In addition, the brochure out- 
lines educational advantages, training 
programs and the security benefit 
plans. 


Jones to Stephens Agency 


J. R. Jones has been named field 
representative for Stephens general 
agency, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Jones was 
formerly special agent for National 
Union in Georgia, and was engineer 
for Georgia Inspection and Rating Bu- 
reau. 





Robert D. Buck has been appointed 
special agent at Oakland, Cal., for 
(merican of Newark, assisting James 
G. Clover. 









An eighteenth 
century Skean-dhu. 
Small, fiat, straight- 
bladed Scottist 
knife ornamented with 


stocking 


cairn-gorm and typical 


knotwork carved handie 


e 
the Caledomian insurance Company 


5 


» Hartford, Conn. 


Founded i805 


Executive Offices 






adequate 


protection 


Highland arms, distinctive 
and efficient as they were 
in their time would afford 
very little protection 
today. In insurance, too, 
protection that was once 
adequate becomes obsolete 

if not adjusted to current 
conditions. That's why 
Caledonian agents take pride 
in the up-to-the-minute 
protection that Caledonian has 
given for more than 147 years. 


Oldest Scottish Insurance Company 
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+t Including Inspection and Payroll Audit. 



































#4 Excluding Federal Income and Real Estate Taxes. 











+ Miscellaneous includes Live Stock, Non-Cancellable Accident 




















** Net as to reinsurance. 
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Compiled from copies of Insurance Expense Exhibit filed 
with the New York Insurance Department. 














National Bureau Reports ‘52 Casualty Results 


The two tables shown on this page, together with three others appearing else- 
where in this issue, were prepared by National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers from the expense exhibits filed with the New York department to show the 


various phases of the 1952 experience 
panies licensed in that state. The other 


COMISSION AND BROKERAGE ON DIRECT BUSINESS 


of the stock casualty and surety com- 
tables are on pages 9, 16, and 21. 


COUNTRYWIDE CASUALTY INSURANCE EXPERIENCE 
OF STOCK COMPANIES ENTERED IN NEW YORK 






































Calendar Year 1y52 
iness Premi Ratio of Commission and Brokerage Incurred to 
can atis uratten on Commissions and Premiums Written on Direct Business 
Direct Incurred 
Business 1948 1949 1950 dy51 1952 
RGMBEEE ccveccccccscceesoses 67,937,732 18,720,468 29.5 28.7 28.6 28.6 27.6 
RE ROS 4847204 12,958,495 29.3 27.8 27.3 27.6 26.7 
Group Accident & Health ..... 567,883 927h 340 19 8.1 8.1 7.5 71 
Automobile Liability ......0. 7903, 184 152,142 943 ly.7 ly.6 ly.6 y.5 1.3 
Automobile P.D. ssceccsseeees 381,820,730 784156745 21.3 21.1 20.9 21.0 20.5 
Automobile Collision ........ 9218, 509 142,708,793 21.7 20.1 20.7 2542 21.4 
Liability other than Auto ...] 250,067,144 52,043,292 21.0 21.3 21.3 21.0 20.8 
58,940,476 12,287,626 20.5 21.0 2037 21.0 20.8 
404,843, 53,075,318 4 2.7 2.3 1.8 1.4 
02,535,446 12,513,384 18.4 ly.7 20.0 Wd 20.0 
118,524,345 32,340,012 25.8 20.4 27.5 27.0 27.3 
27,081,058 7,526,175 30.6 28.8 27.5 any 27.8 
77,743,651 20,401,805 26.0 26.0 26,2 20.4 26,2 
36,203,354 ©, 509,957 17.9 ly.5 17.6 17.3 18.0 
7,300,973 1,599,000 21.3 23.7 24.1 22.3 21.7 
13286, 891 +811 21.4 2.7 22.3 23.0 2 
8,077,067 1,281,115 19.3 16,2 19.3 18.0 4.8 
Total 3253 y252 9244 617,895,685 ¥.1 W.3 1y.2 ly.0 1y.0 





























Victor Snyder Takes Post 
With Olofson Co. 


Victor A. Snyder, formerly general 
manager for the Main & Baker adjust- 
ing organization at Minneapolis, has 
now become general adjuster for the 
Olofson Co. of that city. Head of this 
agency is Richard N. Olofson. Mr. Sny- 
der is well-known in the adjustment of 
major losses. He was with Western Ad- 
justment before going with Main & 
Baker. He supervised the handling of 
losses in Florida in 1947 and 1948 for 
Loss Research Bureau. He has served 
on important committees of National 
Assn. of Independent Insurers. 





Trailer Financing Project 


American Plan Corp., which acts as 
U.S. auto physical damage insurance 
managers for American Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty and American Fidelity Fire, is 
planning to enter the field of trailer 
home financing, according to President 
Mark M. Hart. Conferences on this 
have been held with Trailercoach Deal- 
ers National Assn. people. Mr. Hart 
said that the idea is to use rates that 
will be “extremely attractive” to the 
public and the dealer. If this program 
is set up American Plan, according to 
Mr. Hart, will be able to offer the 
dealer financing and physical damage 
insurance and also credit life insur- 
ance. American Plan, he said, is writing 
premiums at the monthly rate of more 
than $1 million. 





Central Valley Assn. Forms 


Fire special agents in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California have or- 
ganized Central Valley Field Men’s 
Assn. with these officers: Edward A. 
Sheahan, Royal-Liverpool, president; 
Leonard F. Winegar, Phoenix of Lon- 
don group, vice-president and chair- 
man of the executive committee; and 
Sidney E. Humphrey, National of 
Hartford, secretary-treasurer. 





Burke Buyers’ Veep 


National Insurance Buyers Assn. di- 
rectors have elected John F. Burke, 
vice-president and manager of the 
Coast Service Co., San Francisco, 
which is the insurance management 
subsidiary of Transamerica Corp., first 
vice-president of the buyers’ group. He 
replaces Ray S. Bass of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. 





Henry Broderick, Inc., Seattle, has 
promoted Elmer D. Solsness to assist- 
ant insurance manager. 





American has opened a field office in 
Utica, N. Y., with Special Agent 
Thomas A. Finn, Jr., in charge. 





Security Names Laurens 


in Ga.; Frazier in Kan. 


Security of New Haven has ap- 
pointed Rutledge Laurens, Jr., as state 
agent in Georgia. He attended Tech 


and served in the air force as a cap- © 


tain. For two years before the war he 
was an insurance man at Atlanta and 


for the past seven years he has trav-_ j 


eled Georgia for the Ford, Lemmond & 


Co. general agency. He will soon re- | 


place Wilton B. Spence, who is being 
transferred to Florida. 
Charles B. Frazier has been ap- 


pointed state agent in Kansas, serving | 
as assistant to Manager E. P. Janousek | 
at Wichita. Mr. Frazier has had ex- | 


tensive local agency and field experi- 
ence, and he is a veteran of the last 
war. 


Make New Approach in Md. 





Proposals for strengthening the agent | 


licensing laws of Maryland were taken | 
up at a hearing before a legislative | 
council subcommittee. The qualifica- 
tions should be made more severe, in- 
cluding requirement for a written ex- 
amination for new applicants. Two bills 
along this line failed in the legislature 
that is now adjourned. | 
Commissioner Jackson spoke in fa- | 
vor of stiffer requirements as did John | 
Donohue, speaking for the life insur- | 
ance people, Paul Beckwith for the fire | 
and casualty agents, and John H. Cop- 
page, deputy commissioner. Jesse 
Slingluff, Jr., of Travelers asked for ” 
exemption of railroad ticket agents. | 





Home Booklet on Homes 


Home has issued a handsome, 2- 
color, illustrated booklet of 44 pages 
on how to build or remodel for fami- | 
ly safety, for use and distribution by 
its producers. This is a useful and well 
presented collection of advice on every 
aspect of the home premises in rela-| 
tion to accident and fire prevention, 
protection, etc. 





Peterson Sales Manager 


American Mutual has appointed 
Howard C. Peterson sales manager at 
Shreveport. Mr. Peterson joined Amer- 
ican Mutual in 1948 at Boston and in 
1951 was appointed personal lines 
manager at Atlanta. A year later he 
became fire, agency and general in- 
demnity manager. 





Lanier T. Dryden has been appointed 
assistant fidelity bond manager at the 
head office of Standard Accident. He 
has been with that company since 1936 
and has been engaged in fidelity and 
forgery underwriting since 1942. 
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seine {AIO OF LOSSES AND EXPENSES DNCURRED TO EARNED PREMIUMS ; COUNTRIWIDE CASUALTY INSURANCE EXPERIENCE OF STOCK COMPANIES ENTERED IN NEW YORK Cheek Gives Up Effort 
ts — M]@lo}@ |w@)!@) Mm) @ | @) ao @a)} a2} aay} aa | as) | a | a7) | as All A 
g else- Losses & Expenses rota |42°%~ | yoattn|scchdent | tute | auto | Auto i Sel | rime Pidetity| Survty|clase | vend” | and Creait|Sprin~ | Kisoale, to Get to ® lag ane 
rwrit- ‘a cron ell G8 nel aaah “"| Broad Dwelling Form 
ow the N.C. Commissioner Gets 
y com- 1. Losses Incurred (Excl. Loss Adjust. Expenses) 55-4 | 35.3) 50.4) 77.3 9.8) 58,6 54.3 90.2 38.2 &.3 %.2 2.2 | 38.6] 38.2 22.0 9.9 | 25.3 47.4 Mutual Bureau to Shave 
BMT Riteled & Wendeamteld accscecsccccseceses ae] 3.4] 40] 25 | r0¢)a.8) 72) 39 Jaa as 94 | &2 | S2] 5.8 1.8 | 166) 5.7 | 1.8 Its Rate by Two Cents 
x Total 64.2 | 38.7] 54.4 n.8 70.6} 70.4 4.4 64.5 49.3 72.8 45.6 25.4 | 43.8 44.0 23.8 26.5 | 33.0 49.2 RALEIGH—Both Transportation 
ops 4. Comission and Brokerage Incurred ......+..0+++ 19.8] 28.3| 27.4] 7.6 | 20.6] 21.8 | 245] 22.3 [2.9] 1.5 17.5 | 26.0] 28.4] 26.5 17.4 | 15.4] 22.1 | 33.6 Insurance Rating Bureau’s comprehen- 
§. Other Production Expenses Incurred .....+++.+++ 5.6) 83] 8.9] 2.3 5.5] 5.9 5.4] 6.4 6.5 3.4 1.4 | 1.3] 8.6) 8.4 7.7 | 10.7 | 10.6 1.3 sive dwelling endorsement for single- 
red to 6. Total 25.4| 36.6] 36.3] 9.7 | 2a] 27.7| 27.9| 28.7 [28a] 49 | 28.9 | 7.3] 7-0] 349 | 25a | 261] 32.7 | 309 occupancy, owner-occupied dwellings 
7. General Expenses Incurred tt ...cssssseeseeeees 7.0] 6.9] 42] 3.8 | 5.3) 5.6] 3.8] 13.0 | 122] 80 14.0 | 12.9] 10.2] 10.2 | 2.8 | 5.2]102 | 1.7 and the new AEC endorsement pro- 
sie €. Taxes, Licenses and Fees Incurredg .......++++ 32] a7] 2.4] 26 | 331 32] 30] 32 | 20) 3.8 3-4 | 34] 2.9] 3.0 3.1 | 4a] 2.7 8 posed by N. C. Fire Insurance Rating 
2766 % Total 10.1] 1.6] 65] 64 | 8.6 8&7] 68] 162 |25.2] 1.8 17.4 | 16.3] 29.2] 13.2 [ 34.9 | 9.27129 | 25 Bureau have been approved by Com- 
mk missioner Cheek of North Carolina. 
20.5 eaned This apparently marks an end to Mr. 
21.4 10. Total Expenses Incurred .....ssecssescsseeeeees 44.3] 1.6] 46.8] 18.6 | 45.5] 48.2] 4.8) 59.2 54.7] 35.2 55.7 | 57.8 | 55.3) 53.8 61.8 | 52.9] 51.3] 39.2 Cheek’s efforts to get the bureaus to 
20.8 LL. Total Losses and Expenses Inourred ......+.++0+ 99.7| 86.9] 97.2] 95.9 | 105.3}106.8 | 96.1] 107.3 | 92.9] 99.5 2.9 | 79.0] 93.9] 92.0 83.8 | 61.8 | 76.6 | 86.6 developed a single form along the lines 
ine 12. Net Gain fron ingt 3] way] 26] 4d | 95.3) -68] 3.9) 939 | 2] oS a | 2.0] 61] 8.0 | 16.2 | 38.2] 23.4 | 13.6 of the California broad form. In Janu- 
23 ary, he approved an AEC form for 
21.8 — Ascluting Federal Income and Rea) Eatate Taxas, YWineluting Inspection and Payroli Audit. NCFIRB and instructed that bureau to 
18:0 try to est togaiiar sam hing ~ July 
21.7 # : ae 1. NCFI repor o him, Mr. 
2%! How $191,000 Defalcation State to Carry 3rd of W. C., appointed assistant to Commissioner ..iq “that they were not able to agree 
3 : Goebel of Kentucky. as requested.” 
wo| | in Idaho Was Uncovered Ohio Legislature Agrees The Herberich-Miller Agency of Ak- , TIRB had sought a rate of 10 cents 

* The defalcation of more than $191,- The Ohio senate and house have ap- ron has been incorporated by Robert for its form. Mr. Cheek approved a rate 

/000 by the assistant manager of a proved a conference committee report W. Herberich, Clint R. Miller and Al- of eight cents, saying he felt this would 
3 branch of American National Bank of which provides that the state shall pay jfred Herberich. “be adequate and not excessive. 

Idaho Falls was discovered when Idaho $2,042,222, or one third, toward the $6,- | 
First National Bank of Boise, which 124,664 cost of administering the work- | 
was negotiating for the purchase of men’s compensation law. The remain- | 
is ap- American National, started a complete der will be paid by employers. Hereto- | 
s state audit of the latter. The defalcations fore, the state has paid the entire cost. | 
i Tech continued for almost 20 years. The The senate had proposed that em- | 
a cap- | present bond of $300,000 in American ployers should pay all of it. There were | \ 
war he | Surety was in smaller amount in some reports that the governor favored an , 
ta and | previous years but apparently the loss even split of the cost. William Saxbe, 
s trav- | is fully covered. speaker of the house, declared that the 
nond & American Surety also has Peoples state should retain a hold on the in- 
on re- | State Bank at Archbold, O., where an dustrial commission. 
; being | embezzlement reported as $60,000 to | Long standing workmen’s compensa- 

- $70,000 has occurred. tion claims have been increased to $25 N 3 | 
sn ap- a week minimum, beginning Jan. 1. ationa 
servin The sum of $2,500,000 was allowed for 
aed : J. R. Hood Is Advanced this a Notes for 
ad ex- James R. Hood has been named sec- —_—_— P 4 
axperi- retary of Farm Bureau Mutual of Indi- U. of Conn. Seminars roaucers 
he last ana. He has been with the company 


. Md. 


since 1946, serving first as hospitaliza- 
tion supervisor and then as planning 
manager. A naval veteran of World 
War II, he was recalled for a tour of 
duty in 1951. He at one time was with 








The Advanced Agency Management 
Institute the week of Aug. 17 at Uni- 
versity of Connecticut will feature a 
series of seminars. These will take 
place the afternoon of Aug. 19. With 

























_— _ Ben Hur Life. hourly recesses, students may attend Make 
‘slativ ‘ on hp = pee yong = seminars 
— ® . will be on legal and tax problems, cus- : 
og Changes in Va. Fire Code tomer account analysis, office manage- Pros e ctin 
fen ex- Virginia Corporation Commission has —_— ge agen op ne ay oo p g 
vo bills | approved an amended state fire code ~C2CCTS WH. De Dean Naurence o: ack The keen prospector of old knew how to 
are erman, Frederick J. Flynn, Jr., Richard dra -dirt. He pitched his camp in a 
slature | consolidating recent changes and other J. Layton and Eugene A. Toale. al] raw pay-dirt. p P 
— ' amendments adopted three years ago. relatively untapped spot. 
In ta-| The new code, called more workable . As a modern prospector, you have your own 
. a than the old one, includes the following Montana Line Awarded “relatively untapped spot.” It’s the market 
he fire | changes: - American Casualty through the So- for Business Interruption Insurance. Many logical 
1. Cop- | A previous requirement that a school gard General Agency at Great Falls has prospects for B.1.1. don’t even know this 
Jesse f building of two stories or less have e€n- been awarded the bodily injury liabili- important coverage exists, 
ed for} Closures at the head and foot of stair- ty jine on Montana’s fleet of automo- There’s opportunity for you! 
nts. ways has been deleted; buildings hous- tiye equipment with 50/100,000 limits Retail stores are all good prospects; good 
ing mental patients may have combus- : ; : p =o 
: : : for a two year period. The premium is hotels and theaters, small machine shops 
tible roofs if a sprinkler system pro- $95 359. Th Mon- | ‘ P eee 
‘ $25,350. The award was made by Mon- | al well b enecially the 
tects the roof and the rest of the build- P almost any well-run business, especially 
‘sedgteraaguaes pgp , tana state board of examiners. The | : ; ‘ 
me, 2- ing is fire-proof; buildings housing per- only other bidder was W. R. Davis of | small and medium-sized ones need B.I.I. badly. 
| pages’ sons under high-school age (orphan- eis Take another look at your own commercial and 
> ieee & g phan- Great Falls for Mountain States Mutual | rabies : 
ee by ages or schools) must have two exits Casualty with a figure of $28,852. industrial clients ; maybe they’re prospects too. 
nd well. each floor. Western Fire through the Melton | National of Hartford Agents have been digging away 
1 every eine agency of Dillon was awarded the fire | like this for some time—profitably too. 
n rela- F. R. Middaugh Promoted and theft coverage with a bid of $6,833. 
vention, | : W. R. Davis for Mountain States bid 
_ Frank R. Middaugh, formerly super- $7,269. 
intendent of schedules, has been ap- 7 
pointed assistant manager of Ohio In- 
r spection Bureau. He graduated from To Study Okla. O. D. Rates | say NATI ONAL OF HARTFORD GRO UP 
: io State. 
poe Oklahoma Insurance Board has set a | Fire « Marine « Casualty 
: : ing f 14 klah it : 
Amer- "Rewrode aa an. ae ete of pangs A priya oP 7 sme on | NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
and in estern justment at olumbus, hedul tly filed by Nati 1 | MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
| lines} Spoke to the Mt. Vernon, O., chamber SC?¢ ‘il gg - 7 ee 7 ahem | Western Department, Chicago FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ater he of commerce luncheon on “Catastrophe Counci » On ey ny > ae ae | Pacific Department, San Francisco TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ral in-| Loss Adjustment Procedure”. The filing stems from the new law re- Canadian Department, Toronto UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
cently enacted by the legislature, mak- Metropolitan Department, New York 
Michigan Surety has _ appointed ing it compulsory for an employer to | Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15 Connecticut 
pointed Gould & Gould, Inc., as general agents carry this coverage. 
“at the| im Washington & Oregon to write auto, : ‘ 
ont. He} Miscellaneous casualty and surety cov- Hockensmith New Ky. Assistant 
ce 1936| erages. William T. Hockensmith has been 
ity and 
j 
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THE CAMDEN 





OUR SECOND CENTURY 


Where do we go from here, Dad? | 
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Don’t worry, Cam, Dad’s taken good care of you. We're 
moving into a hotel until our new home is ready— 
thanks to the Camden’s extra expense policy. 


The Camden agents like the way we 
help to sell allied lines. Write us for 
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by the 
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Treasury Modifies Rule 
on Self-Insurers’ DBL 


Self-Insurers Assn. of New York has 
bulletined members on the tax situa- 
tion as respects disability benefit pay- 
ments in that state. The Treasury 
Department has modified an adverse 
ruling, after two self-insurers asked 
for specific interpretation on their 
situations. The previous Treasury 
holding wwas that the benefit go to the 
employe. 

The identical fact situations were as 
follows, according to the bulletin: 

The self-insurer (1) has no specific 
“plan” for the payment of disability 
benefits; (2) merely qualifies as a 
self-insurer under New York state law 
to pay DBL benefits; (3) collects from 
its employes the maximum allowable 
percentage; (4) places the monies so 
collected in a special trust fund which 
is used exclusively for the payment of 
benefits; (5) makes all payments from 
the fund so created with the employes’ 
contributions; (6) the total loss pay- 
ments paid to date do not equal the 
total amount collected from the em- 
ployes, and (7) the employer has not 
been required to add to the fund in 
order to meet any claims. 

The Treasury has ruled that so long 
as this fact situation obtains and dis- 
ability benefits are paid entirely out of 
contributions or earnings derived from 
the contributions of employes, all pay- 
ments of disability benefits to the 
employes were excludible from gross 
income as payments of A.&H. insur- 
ance and no withholding tax is re- 
quired to be deducted by the employer. 

The Treasury however has limited 
its ruling to the specific fact situation 
presented and expressed no opinion as 
to the tax consequences if employer 
uses any of its own funds to pay dis- 
ability benefits or to make up any 
deficit. 


CAL. W. C. ISSUE IN COURT 


Superior Judge Sweigert at San 
Francisco resumed the hearing on the 
motion of the California workmen’s 
compensation writing companies, seek- 
ing to stop Commissioner Maloney’s 
enforcement of his ruling on retrospec- 
tive and premium discount plans for 
W. C. He set forth his views to enable 
counsel for both sides to study his 
position and seek a method of proced- 
ure for the trial. He clearly indicated 


* CELINA MUTUAL * 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


Selling Tools for any 
Selling Task 
GENERAL LIABILITY 
GLASS 
BURGLARY AND ROBBERY 


that the matter was not one for a trial 
de novo as desired by the petitioning 
companies, but was one of judicial re. 
view of the action of the commission. 
er. The main issues, he said, are 
whether the action of the commissioner 
invades any constitutional rights of the 
complainants and whether the action 
of the commissioner was correct or 
arbitrary. He said if the commissioner 
is right, there is no need to inquire 
further into the matter; that the com- 
missioner’s action was quasi-legislative, 
not judicial, since the legislature had 
established rates and _ classification 
standards and authority to administer 
them had been delegated to the com- 
missioner. 

In this case, Mr. Maloney had ruled 
that the premium discount and retro- 
spective plans that are in effect prac- 
tically everywhere else were OK for 
California. The local companies that 
have a variety of competitive rating 
systems have been putting up a last 
ditch fight to keep the foreign com- 
petition down. 





Hooverizing of Mich. 


Department Is Proposed j 


The Michigan joint legislative com- | 
mittee on reorganization of state gov- | 
ernment has issued a report that in- 
cludes many recommendations and ob- 
servations on the insurance depart- 
ment. The committee recommends that 
the department retain its separate en- 
tity except that several functions which 
it has in common with other agencies 
be performed by divisions within an 
office for business regulation which is 
suggested. The suggestion is made that 
there be created a department for pro- 
fessional licensing to handle the li- 
censing of insurance agents along with 
real estate brokers, securities dealers, 
etc. 

Commissioner Navarre had a mess 
on his hands when he took office, the 
committee said, and he was praised 
for having tackled the problem, worked 
out reorganizations and become ac- 
quainted with the weaknesses. 

The survey report recommends that 
companies be licensed indefinitely 
with the same provision for revocation 
that exists now. Issuance of annual li- 
censes, the committee said, seems a 
waste of time and energy. 

The committee recommends written 
examinations for life insurance agents’ 
licenses, the same as for property in- 
surance. 

Charges should be increased to the 
insurance companies for conduct of 
examinations to prevent the present 
situation in which a $47,000 deficit was 
incurred in the examiner’s revolving} 
fund during the past fiscal year. A 
nominal charge should be made for 
licensing of agents of Michigan com- 
panies and collection functions should 
be turned over to the auditor general. 

The Michigan state fire insurance 
fund which is limited to $1,750,000 by 
statute should be abolished according 
to recommendation of the committee. 
The state, according to the committee, 
could well absorb a fire loss without} 
any great effect on its financial condi- 
tion. The fund proved inadequate when 
catastrophe losses occurred. It may be, | 
the committee said, that a small fund 
of $300,000 to $500,000 could be justi- 
fied for repair or replacement in the 
case of small losses. 





Bohren to Apex Mutual 


Harry G. Bohren has been appointed 
adjuster for Apex Mutual, 166 West 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 

A veteran of 15 years in adjusting 
work, all at Chicago, Mr. Bohren for- 
merly was with Allstate, Reserve of 
Chicago and Mid-States. 
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Ohio Farm Bureau 
Loses Fight to Keep 


Name Exclusive in N. C. 


RALEIGH, N. C—Commissioner 
Cheek has notified North Carolina 
Farm Bureau Federation it may call 
its new casualty insurance company, 
now being organized, “North Carolina 
Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co.” 

In a two-day public hearing Ohio 
Farm Bureau insurance companies 
protested use of that name. On the 
ground the name would be confusing 
and mislead the public, since they have 
been operating in North Carolina for 
years. 

On the contrary, Mr. Cheek voiced 
the opinion “that no more confusion 
will exist in the future than has ex- 
isted in the past.” Certainly, he said, 
“the North Carolina Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration should have the right to use 
its own name to designate a company 
organized by it, and further...such 

» designation may eliminate confusion in 
the minds of the Farm Bureau Feder- 








“ oa ation’s membership.” 
het tol Many customers of the Ohio Farm 
ad eb Bureau companies, Mr. Cheek said, 
departs “have felt they were dealing with the 
ds that Farm Bureau Federation when they 
bought a policy through those com- 
ate en- panies.’ 
s which oe 
og Many observers believe that it was 
yhich is the prospect of situations such as this 
de that developing that comprised one of the 
— —~ principal reasons for the Ohio Farm 
bog i Bureau to buy control of National Cas- 
~~) ualty of Detroit. There is the type of 
ng with) situation in which a state in which the 
dealers,’ Ohio companies have been working 
right along decides to form its own 
hy aan Farm Bureau insurance setup and then 
ce, the’ there is also the problem of Ohio Farm 
praised’ Bureau insurers moving westward into 
worked’ states in which local Farm Bureau 
me ac-' insurers arrived first. Except for 
Ohio Farm Bureau, the pattern for 
Farm Bureau insurance operation is 
ids that’ for each state to establish its own com- 
finitely| panies and keep within its own bor- 
vocation! ders, except where several states have 
nual li- joined in a common enterprise under 
eems @ the banners of Southern Farm Bureau 
; Casualty and Southern Farm Bureau 
written’ Life at Jackson, Miss. 
agents The Ohio Farm Bureau might very 
erty im-| well be able to operate through the 
instrumentality of National Casualty 
| to the) without highlighting competition be- 
duct of| tween Farm Bureau insurers. 
present 
webvialll Independence of D. C. 
year. A’ Department Is Preserved 
ade for WASHINGTON—Commissioners of 
in com-" the District of Columbia signed an or- 
; Should) der continuing the insurance depart- 
general. ment here on an independent basis, 
surance. Under the D. C. government reorgan- 
),000 by ization law. This is what the insurance 
cording imdustry strongly urged, as against 
nmittee.| Merging the insurance department 
. with some other local government de- 
nmitte€,’ partment. Action had to be taken by 
without} June 30 under the law. However, some 
1 condi-| believe the commissioners could reor- 
te when) ganize the insurance department in the 
may be, | future. 
all fund | _In connection with the reorganiza- 
e justi- | tion matter, the industry was repre- 
+ in the sented by a committee headed by E. J. 
| Schmuck, Acacia Mutual counsel. 
New U. & O. Booklet 
National of Hartford Group has pre- 
ypointed | pared a booklet on business interrup- 
36 West} tion insurance especially for the ac- 
countants, treasurers, insurance mana- 
djusting| gers, bookkeepers, credit managers, 
ren for-| bankers, and others concerned with 
erve of| insuring this risk. It presents a basic 





coverage and principles, gives ex- 
amples and shows the forms. It notes 
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U. & O. is of particular interest to 
the accountant because the books of 
the firm to be insured determine the 
amount of insurance and if a claim 
is made the accounts become all im- 
portant as the basis of agreement be- 
tween adjuster and insured. 


Myers to Talk at N.Y.U. 


W. E. Myers, secretary of Commer- 
cial Union, will discuss insurance for 
the retail jeweler with emphasis on 
the block policy at the jewelry store 
management and training program of 
New York University school of retail- 





F.R. Middaugh Advanced 


Frank R. Middaugh, who has been 
with Ohio Inspection Bureau 30 years 
or more, has been appointed an as- 
sistant manager. He will continue as 
superintendent of schedules. 





Accrued Premium Deductible 
WASHINGTON—In the case of 


Roundup Coal Mining Co., the U. S. 
tax court allowed the taxpayer (on an 
accrual basis) to deduct accrued pre- 
mium on catastrophe insurance, based 
on an annual audit of payroll. The 


er’s liability was not contingent, but 
was determinable by simple computa- 
tion at the close of any tax year. 


Roberts Ala. Special Agent 


A. William Roberts, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Alabama for 
Aetna Fire. He is a graduate of Emery 
University Junior College, Oxford, Ga., 
and later attended University of Flori- 
da. Following air force service, he 
joined Aetna in 1946, and served in 
various capacities in the southern de- 
partment office. He was recently grad- 
uated from the group’s multiple line 





training school. 


court stated the extent of the taxpay- 


ing, July 14. 
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This America Fore advertisement is appearing 


currently in the following national magazines: 


% THE SATURDAY EVENING POST »*& LIFE *& TIME * fa 7 
% NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC x NEWSWEEK %& FORTUNE * | 
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The Protection that 
Began in 1853... 
. a es Seat 


lies cROWN:. fit 
the needs of today! 


Living was less strenuous in 1853—the 
year two America Fore companies were 
founded—no automobiles, airplanes, elec- 
tric lights—no telephone, radio or TV. 
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Over the century a host of luxuries were 
developed which grew to become necessities 
as tireless industry brought them within 
reach of all. 


During these past 100 years of amazing 
progress, America Fore companies have 
helped eliminate the threat of crippling 
financial loss and have provided protection 
that transformed risk into security and 
peace of mind. 


ZZ SFibeuity-PHenix 
y FIREAJNSURANCE COMPANY 


100 YEARS 


This year America Fore is observing 100 years of 
proven insurance protection by two of its com- 
panies, The Continental Insurance Company and 
the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 

When you insure through America Fore you 
enjoy freedom from worry built upon experience, 
character and strength 

For the name of a nearby America Fore Insur- 
ance Man, call Western Union by number, ask for 
Operator 25. 


* INSURANCE GROUP * 












% The Continental Insurance Company * Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company * Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
* American Eagle Fire Insurance Company | * The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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Meeting the Problems 
of Decentralization 


Prudential’s Experience 
Suggestive to Fire, 
Casualty Companies 


Fire and casualty companies which 
are considering decentralization of 
their operations can get many valuable 
suggestions from the experience of 
Prudential in the life insurance field. 
That company, which at the end of 
1952 had approximately $10 billion in 
assets and $39 billion of life insurance 
in force, has been decentralizing its 
operations for five years and has a 
substantial part of the job either com- 
pleted or on the drafting board. In an 
era of decentralizing in business and 
industry its operation has been a 
sizable one, and what is has learned 
throws a revealing light on the prob- 
lems encountered in the process. 

Though not much has been said 


about it, the trend in fire and casu- 
alty companies for several years has 
been toward decentralization. In more 
than one instance the fire and casualty 
company home office is becoming a 
top policy making institution with 
much of the administration and detail 
work being carried on in regional or 
branch offices over the country. 


There are no insurmountable prob- 
lems in decentralization, whether the 
organization being decentralized is 
large or small. However, one fire and 
casualty company president, now in 
the midst of decentralizing, thinks that 
the toughest job is the transfer of key 
personnel, for example the transfer of 
territorial supervision from the home 
office to the particular field. Here, 
however, apparently the difficulty is 
the same one basically that faces the 
company in the transfer of anyone, 
physically so to speak, from one loca- 


tion to a distant one. In these times 
especially it is hard to find houses 
plish the total transfer. Banks and real 
estate agents have helped a lot because 
of the close connection between the 
fire-casualty company and those in- 
stitutions in various parts of the 
country. 
e e e 

One of the main objectives of Pru- 
dential’s decentralization program is to 
provide better service to policyholders, 
Orville E. Beal, vice-president of the 
company, commented recently in an 
address at a business luncheon confer- 
ence sponsored by Rutgers University 
in Newark. This can be readily accom- 
plished in a physical sense because it 
is obviously easier for Prudential to 
respond to the needs of its policyhold- 
ers in San Francisco from a home 
office at nearby Los Angeles, than 
from the home office at Newark, 3,000 
miles away. And in another, quite dif- 
ferent sense, service can be improved 
through closer contact and better un- 
derstanding of the local situation. 

Prudential wanted to get in closer 
contact with its customers. It wanted 
to do a better selling job, which meant 








What kind of a replacement is THIS ? 


When a policyholder needs the glass in a car window replaced, 
tell him to specify the same brand and quality that’s in the 
































other windows. 


That’s the only way he can be sure of getting glass as good 
as the original. And it’s the only way you can be sure he 


gets what you pay for. 


Libbey:-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 6373 Nicholas Build- 


ing, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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giving the better service that can be 
for personnel to purchase, locate 
apartments they can rent, and accom- 
given when the servicer is neighbor 
to his customers. It wanted to increase 
efficiency by decreasing the number of 
operations and details handled in one 
place. And since Prudential invests 
large sums of money, it wanted to do 
a better job of making those invest- 
ments produce a real service for some 
of the fastest growing areas of the 
country. 

When the question of decentralizing 
came up for consideration, Prudential 
was providing protection to about one 
out of every six persons in the United 
States. This gave employment to al- 
most 40,000 workers. The company 
had become the second largest in- 
surance organization in the world. It 
did not feel that it was falling down 
on the job, it just wanted to improve, 
if it could. 

In December, 1946, the 10,000 home 
office people in Newark were serving 
28,000 field employes and 23 million 
policyholders with $26 billion of in- 
surance protection in force. Agents 
and policyholders were, and still are, 
scattered all over the United States, 
Canada and Hawaii. 

Letters and printed forms traveled 
distances up to 10,000 miles round- 
trip. No wonder that to many agents 
and policyholders the Newark home 
office seemed far away and unreal. 
Lines of communication were too long. 
Management leadership was becoming 
so diluted it wasn’t as effective when 
it reached the end of the line. That 
is an unfavorable aspect of having 
management concentrated in one spot 
and the staff scattered over thousands 
of miles. Even within the Newark 
home office, the many layers of man- 
agement necessary with a large staff 
made true management leadership dif- 
ficult to exercise and to communicate 
down through all the levels. 

e . . 

Similarly, it is difficult for 
in the first few levels to get their 
ideas, suggestions, and problems up 
through the maze of levels above. This 
is an important human problem which 


those 


Prudential already knows decentral- 
ization can go a long way toward 
solving. 


It is hard to build within a large 
organization a human, personal rela- 
tionship—to create a company or team 
spirit—when there are so many layers 
of insulation between the first clerical 
level and the chief executive level. 
There just can’t be enough personal 
relationship between the top executive 
and a staff of 10,000 people. 

Among all the problems that faced 
Prudential in December, 1946, one 
truly stood out: the matter of making 
decisions. In any small organization, 
decisions are relatively easy. In Pru- 
dential, as in most other companies, 
any decision of consequence finally 
has to go up to the head man. When 
the company gets large enough, so 
many decisions hit the top man’s desk 
he no longer has enough hours in the 
day to make them all. 

To keep things running, the head 
man then has to confine himself pret- 
ty much to policy decisions and dele- 
gate the operating decisions to other 
people. But operating decisions keep 
coming back and cluttering up the 
picture. They do that because no one 


operation is independent of all others | 


where there is a single home office 
administrative structure. 

If the business is divided into geo- 
graphical regions, if the company ap- 
points a leader for each region, if it 
saddles him with the responsibility of 
making most of the operating deci- 
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sions, and if it gives him free rein 
within the framework of broad com- 
pany policy, it can solve a lot of its 
problems and improve its whole op- 
eration. 

This enables the top man and his 
corporate executive staff to concen- 
trate on the best way to run the com- 
pany. They can spend more time de- 
termining basic sales expansion poli- 
cies, for example, and less time trying 
to decide whether to open a new of- 
fice in Augusta, Ga., or Bakersfield, 
Cal. 

Thus, regional decentralization of- 
fered Prudential the solution most 
likely to succeed. Further, it seemed 
completely practicable. Almost all 
Prudential activities could follow the 
pattern. Just a few would have to re- 
main centralized for reasons of law 
or practicability. So re>suned the Pru- 
dential executives. 

Then they considered how much au- 
thority should be delegated in order to 
give decentralization a fair trial. Very 
early in the program, President Carrol 
M. Shanks established the principle 
that the regional office should be 
given maximum autonomy within the 
framework of broad company policy. 

One obvious and immediate prob- 
lem created by decentralization is that 
of coordination. An aspect of this 
problem is, of course, knowing where 
home office policy-making ends, and 
RHO policv-making begins. No formal 
line has been drawn by Prudential. It 
is worked out as each policy matter 
arises. 

It is not an easy matter to main- 
tain uniformity and keep everything 
within the broad framework of com- 
pany policy when dealing with a great 
mass of detail involved in the busi- 
ness and the hundreds and hundreds 
of operating decisions. In a_ sense, 
decentralization has shortened the 
lines of communication between poli- 
cyholder and home office, but it has 
lengthened the lines of coordination. 


Basically, coordination is worked out 
by each department. For example, the 
law department at Newark takes up a 
subject and decides how best to handle 
it. If it is the sort of problem that will 
arise also in RHOs, the law depart- 
ment builds a coordinated file, which 
is communicated to the law depart- 
ments of the RHOs. If the matter is 
one of top policy, the executives at 
the home office are consulted and the 
matter shaped with their views. If the 
RHO meets a problem not exclusively 
one for it, it builds a coordinated file 
and passes it along to the law depart- 
ment at the head office. 

There may arise strictly coordina- 
tion difficulties. One department may 
not be communicating with another, or 
may be doing so improperly. Here a 
second vice-president is responsible 
for helping the departments work out 
a solution. 

Under the vice-president in charge 
of each RHO are a number of key 
men: a director of agencies, an actu- 
ary, a counsel, an investment man, a 
medical director, a general manager of 
‘insurance policy services, a personnel 
Man, a treasurer, and an auditor, the 
_latter being directly responsible to 
: Newark. 


s 


oe 


This distribution of key personnel 
has created additional major career 
opportunities within the total organ- 
ization. An actuary, for example, op- 
erating in one of the RHOs (now es- 
tablished in Los Angeles, Toronto and 
Houston) probably gets more satis- 
faction out of his position than he 
would obtain from a comparable posi- 
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tion at the home officé, where his 
activities would be more specialized 
and circumscribed. At Newark he 
would have more people above him, 
below him and around him. 

To illustrate the difference between 
the regional and the corporate func- 
tion, if a change in a contract comes 
up for discussion at the head office, 
the actuary in the RHO is asked to 
submit his ideas. Since the responsibil- 
ity for company contract forms would 
be at its corporate headquarters, he 
doesn’t spend hours simmering them 
to final form. At the regional home 
office he is a consultant to the cor- 
porate group, his advice is taken seri- 
ously, but he has none of the time-con- 
suming labor of numerous confer- 
ences, of drafting and redrafting the 
final proposal. 

At the RHO, a man can earn quick 
recognition. In Prudential formerly, at 
level X he would have had a more 
specialized job. In the decentralized 
territory there are fewer people, there 
is a smaller amount of business to 
which his opportunities are related. 
But the key man at RHO does a 
greater variety of things. The tend- 
ency under this kind of stimuli is 
to develop more rapidly and in more 
directions. 

Prudential is happy about the 
greater development of supervisors 
and executives in a decentralized RHO. 
A manager supervises more func- 
tions than he would in Newark. He 
gets a broader knowledge. Instead of 
specializing in a narrow field, he gets 
a substantial working knowledge in a 
broad field. 


To the company, this means better 
coordination of effort throughout the 
organization, and a larger group from 
which to choose men and women for 
promotion. To the individual, it means 
a better opportunity to qualify for ad- 
vancement. In the western home of- 
fice three top sales executives there 
when it opened have gone on to bigger 
jobs, and three others have come up 
to take their places. 

One valuable procedure for accom- 
plishing coordination is the council 
meeting. The council consists of the 
top vice-presidents of each division 
in Newark and the vice-presidents of 
the regional home offices. They meet 
periodically to thresh out matters. 
The council enables regional officers 
to review home office policy and 
participate in shaping such changes or 
new developments as may be neces- 
sary. 

As a specific example of the im- 
portance of coordination, it is evident 
that in Prudential’s public relations 
work, it cannot tell one section of the 
country one story and change it for 
some other section. Likewise, it can- 
not have one set of rules governing 
reinstatement of lapsed insurance in 
one place, and a different set some- 
where else. And it must have the same 
general kind of investment program 
throughout the country—a safe, sound 
one. 

Another problem growing out of the 
decentralization program is the rela- 
tively low clerical production rate in 
a newly established RHO. At Los An- 
geles, for example, Prudential started 
operations with about 25% of its staff 
experienced, the other 75% newly 
hired in the local area. Inevitably the 
initial production rate was low, 
climbed gradually as the staff became 
more stabilized and better trained. To- 
day, the rate compares very favorably 
with the performance of the long- 
established staff at Newark. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorperated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds, [nc. 
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x 1 Mutual Company, 


incorporated 1902, operating nationwide on 
the agency plan. Insurance protection for busi- 
ness, industrial, and dwelling property owners 
...Car owners... under participating policies. 
Dividend savings to policyholders since organ- 


ization more than $18 million. 


Member Company: The Mill Mutuals; Improved 
Risk Mutuals; and Building Owners Federa- 


tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
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Unfortunately, agents who are 
busy servicing their clients have 
very little time to study. |, for instance, must rely on the Pawtucket 
Mutual Fieldman to keep me posted on new forms, changes in 
underwriting problems, and unusual hazards. His ‘capsule course” 
is a highlight of every one of his frequent visits. | appreciate the 
Pawtucket Mutual’s earnest effort to help me to serve my clients 
more efficiently. It is a real pleasure to represent this long- 
established, financially-sound New England company. 


INCORPORATED 1848 


PAWTUCKET MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
25 MAPLE STREET, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 











Insurer Advertising 
Listed for July 


Following is the national advertis- 
ing which fire and casualty companies 
have reported for July issues of the 
publications listed. Where no date is 





Aetna Casualty & Surety—Bur- 


'rough’s Clearing House; Case & Com- 
|ment, July 15; Constructor; Contractors 


|News Record, July 2, 30; Journal of 


| 
| 
& Engineers Monthly; Engineering | 
| 


Accountancy; Western Construction. | 

America Fore—Fortune; National | 
Geographic. | 

American Credit Indemnity—Bank- | 
ing; Credit & Financial Management; | 
Daily News Record, July 7, 14, 21, 28; 
Dun’s Review; Wall Street Journal, 
July 7, 14, 21, 28. 

American Foreign Insurance Assn.— 
Engineering News Record, July 9; Ex- 
porter’s Digest; Export Trade & Ship- 
per, July 13; Time (Latin America, 
Pacific), July 6; Visao, July 10. 

American Mutual Liability—Busi- 
ness Week, July 4; Newsweek, July 6. 

Boston Ins. Co.—Boston Business; 
Christian Science Monitor, July 1, 15, 
29. 

Great American—Saturday Evening 
Post, July 18. 


Hardware Mutuals—Business Week, 
July 18; Farm Equipment Retailing; 
Hardware Retailer; Nation’s Business; | 


| Newsweek, July 27; Saturday Evening 
| Post, July 4; Time, July 13. 

| Hartford Accident—Better Homes & 
|Gardens; Business Week, July 4; Con- 
| struction Methods; Nation’s Business. 
| Hartford Fire—Banking; Better 
|Homes & Gardens; Business Week, 
July 4; Case & Comment, July 15. 


| Home—Business Week, July 25; U.S. | 


|News & World Report, July 31. 


Phoenix-Connecticut group—Satur- | 


day Evening Post, July 18. 


State Farm Mutual Auto—California | 
Farmer, July 25; Collier’s, July 18; | 


Pathfinder, July 22; Progressive Farm- 
er; Saturday Evening Post, July 25; 
Successful Farming. 





Two Leaders in Wis. Field 
Enter Local Agency Ranks 


John T. Hitt, special agent for Aetna 
Fire since 1949, has resigned and has 
become affiliated with the Main agen- 
cy, operated by L. J. Leonhard, at 
Madison, Wis. The Main agency re- 
cently acquired the business of Romie 
Vetter. Mr. Hitt was with Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau before going into 
field work. He recently completed his 
term as president of Wisconsin State 
Fire Prevention Assn. 

Paul F. Schrage, who has retired as 
Wisconsin state agent for Aetna Fire, 
has gone with Carney-Rutter Agency 
of Milwaukee, as treasurer. He was 
state agent for the last seven years 
and has been an insurance man 19 
years. He served as president of Wis- 
consin Fire Prevention Assn. He is a 
graduate of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 





Salary Increases in N. H. 


The New Hampshire legislature, 
which has just adjourned, granted the 
insurance commissioner a salary in- 
crease from $6,375 to $7,500 and the 
deputy commissioner from $5,875 to 
$6,500. 





| 


| 


| 





Schiff-Terhune & Co., New York 


City brokerage firm, has selected Col. 
William Schiff chairman, Frank Schiff 
president, David Sheckley secretary- 
treasurer, and John C. Griffin, Jr. 
executive vice-president. Col. Schiff 
continues as chief administrative 
officer. 
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Huge Insurance Loss 
on Wool, Jute Bags, 
Hides at Durban, S.A. 


On June 15, 51 insurers of the world 
on the government warehouses at 
Maydon wharf, Durban, S. A., suffered 
a loss that is now estimated total to 
coverage of 1,711,744 South African 
pounds. This was a five to six-acre 
area containing vast stores of wool, 
jute bags, hides and skins. The build- 
ings were of frame construction sur- 
mounted by corrugated iron roofs. 

The bags were owned by the govern- 
ment, which has subsidized their sale 
to farmers. The wool was owned by the 
Woolbrokers Federation. 

The South African pound 
quoted at $2.80. 


is now 





A. & H. Industry Committee 
Will Do Good Job, Cheek 


Says, Answering Legislator 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Commissioner 
Cheek’s action in appointing a com- 
mittee of A. & H. men to study the 
question of A. & H. and hospitalization 
policy termination brought a _ sharp 
criticism from Rep. Clifton Blue of 
Aberdeen, one of the legislators who 
led the movement to require notices 
before cancelling A. & H. policies. In 
a letter to the commissioner Blue said: 

“I do not think well of the special 
committee which you named to look 
into the problem of insurance compa- 
nies failing to renew hospital policies 
after they have been put to use by 
the insured. 

“You cannot expect a fair report 
from a committee composed of mem- 
bers of the insurance industry. 

“In my opinion a majority of the 
committee should have been composed 
of public members, with a representa- 
tive of the industry on it. The most we 
can expect is a ‘whitewash’ job.” 


Mr. Cheek said he called Mr. Blue 
by telephone and told him that “at 
first glance I had thought, too, of the 
danger of the industry quashing the 
thing. But I really feel that the com- 
mittee is concerned over the need for 
progress along the lines of house bill 
344 (the unsuccessful bill in the last 
legislature). I think they really mean 
to do a sincere job.” 

He announced immediately that he is 
naming a three-member committee. 
Made up of legislators who fought for 
house bill 344, “to help me weigh the 
industry’s proposals as compared to 
the legislation which was proposed by 
Reps. Blue and Goodman at the last 
legislative session.” He said he made it 
clear to the industry committee that he 
would exercise his right to reject any 
proposal submitted unless he is con- 
vinced it offers a solution superior to 
what can be accomplished by legisla- 
— or a ruling by him under existing 
aw. 

“We will either get the answer with 
the right approach from the industry 
soon,” Mr. Cheek said, “or we will be 
prepared to draft rules or legislation to 
which the industry can have little de- 
fense at the next session of the legis- 
lature.” 





Brown to Pacific National 


L. Z. M. Brown, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed state agent in eastern Missouri 
for Pacific National and Paramount 
Fire, with headquarters at St. Louis. 

He has had both local agency and 
general agency experience and for the 
Past eight years has been state agent 
for Millers National and Illinois Fire 
in Oklahoma. He is a graduate of 
Oklahoma A. & M. 





Testimonial to Reynolds 


MINNEAPOLIS—More than 200 in- 
surance men attended a_ testimonial 
dinner here for James F. Reynolds 


who retired July 1 after 32 years as 
manager of Minnesota compensation 
insurance rating bureau. 

Wheaton A. Williams, president of 
the Fred L. Gray Co., was general 
chairman, assisted by members of the 
rating and governing committees of the 
rating bureau and 10 agents from the 
Twin Cities and other parts of Min- 
nesota. 


B. I. Miller has been appointed dis- 
trict administrator of the Rochester 
office of New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. He has been a 
referee since 1943 and succeeds the 
late J. J. O’Brien. 


...Or Vice versa ! 


Downs in Indiana Field 


Millers National and Illinois Fire 
have named Richard J. Downs to as- 
sist State Agent T. B. Morrow in Indi- 
ana with headquarters at Indianapolis. 
Mr. Downs has worked in the home 
office underwriting department for six 
years, since his discharge from the 
army. 


D.C.-FR Bill Moves Ahead 


WASHINGTON—After hearing 
Howard Starling of Assn. of Casualty 
& Surety Companies, and witnesses 
representing the District of Columbia 





government, automobile and safety in- 
terests, a Senate D. C. subcommittee 
favorably reported to the full D. C. 
committee the new motor vehicle safe- 
ty responsibility bill. Some 40 amend- 
ments were proposed to the bill. Min- 
imum insurance limits for proof of 
financial responsibility would be 
10/20/5 as compared with 5/10/1 un- 
der the present law. 





Lanier T. Dryden has been made as- 
sistant manager of the fidelity bond 
department at the home office of 
Standard Accident. He has been with 
the company since 1936. 








Road signs can point to life—or to death—for you when behind the wheel of your car. 


Read them—understand them—obey them, always! 
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MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


“Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Through dramatic advertisements like this, The Maryland has long promoted safe driving . .. in a campaign 
that continues to earn the company and its representatives nationwide acclaim. 
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National Bureau Lists Expense, Loss Ratios, 1948-52 Inclusive 
Explanation of this table and the table of earned premiums on page 21, also prepared by National Bureau of Casualty In surer at Minn eap oli 5 


Underwriters, is on page 8. 


INSURANCE EXPERIENCE 
OF STOCK COMPANIES ENTERED IN NEW YORK 





















































COMPARISON OF EXPENSE RATIOS AND LOSS RATIOS FOR CALENDAR YEARS 1948 to 1952 INCLUSIVE _. 
(1) (2) | (3) (5) | (6) (7) x] 2 ‘ (10) (4a) | (22) | (3) | G4) oat. (16) | 7) }) 8) 

Cal- - Group | auto | auto | Auto | other} Coll. | Work | ridel- and Sprin | Miscel- 
eS endar | Total aot Health | Accident | tiab,| pip, | COU%-| than | wot | Bee | ity | Surety) Glass = Mach- | Credit | Wer | taneous 

Year Health sion Auto kuto Comp. Theft | inery 
Comiseions 1948 | 20.3 | 30.0 | 30.3 8.3 | 20.6 | 23.2 | 25.6 | 2.9 | 2.5 | 12.7 | 22.2 | 27.7 | 28.8] 26.5] 22.3 | 18.2 | 24.7] 39.7 
and Brokerage 1949 | 20.0 | 29.3 | 34.2 8.5 | 20.2 | 22.2 | 23.8-| 22.6 | 22.4 | 13.2 | 16.2 | 27.2 | 28.4] 26.51 19.9 | 18.7 | 22.6] 20.9 
Incurred 1950 | 19.7 | 28.9 | 28.2 8.4 | 20.2 | 21.7 | 22.4 | 22.6 | 22.5 | 12.5 | 15.8 | 28.0 | 282] 26.4] 23.1 | 17.9 | 23.2] 19.5 
1951 | 20.4 | 29.2 | 29.4 7.6 | 20.8 | 22.1 | 25.9 | 22.8 | 22.3 | 11.9 | 21.6 | 26.4 | 29.4 | 28.1] 22.3 | 17.4 | 27.5 9.9 
1952 | 19.8 | 28.3 | 27.4 7.4 | 20.6 | 21.8 | 22.5 | 22.3 | 21.9 | 11.5 | 17.5 | 26.0 | 28.4] 26.5] 17.4 | 15.4 | 22.2] 33.6 
total | 20.0 | 29.1 | 29.6 7.9 | 20.5 | 22.2 | 23.7 | 22.5 | 22.2 | 12.3 | 18.4 | 27.0 | 28.6 | 26.8] 20.8 | 17.5 | 23.9] 28.3 
Other Production 1948 sO 1 S51 42 1.8 | 4&7 | 48 | 54 | 5.2 5.3 3.7 | 12.5 | 11.4 5.91 6.7] 8.2 7.6 | 98 3.8 
Expenses Incurred | 1949 $4 1-06) OS 2.6 | 5.8] 62] 66 | 72 6.8 3.9 | 13.0 | 14.2 8.7 | 8.6] 8.9 8.5 | 10.4 9.0 
1950 6.5 | 89 | 9.3 3.0 | 5.9 | 66] 29 | 22 7.6 3.8 | 12.9 | 13.0 8.9 | 8.5] 9.3 9.9 | 11.5 9.0 
1951 61 | 85] 9.2 23 | 60/1 63] 58 | 7.0 6.9 3.6 | 13.6 | 11.7 9.0] 8.7 | 8.3 6.5 | 13.3 8.5 
1952 5.6 | 8.3 | 8.9 25 | 55.1 591 S54) 64 6.5 3.4 | 11.4 | 12.3 8.6 | 84] 7.7 | 10.7 | 10.6 1.3 
total | 6.0 | 7.9 | 84 2.4 | 5.6 | 60] 57 | 66 6.7 3.7 | 12.6 | 12.3 8.3 | 8.2] 84 8.6 | \21.0 5.4 
Total Produetion 1948 | 25.3 | 35.5 | 344 | 10.1 | 25.3 | 28.0] 31.0 | 27.2 | 26.8 | 16.4 | 33.7 | 39-2 | 36-7 | 33-2] 30.4 | 25.8 | 34.5] 43.5 
Expenses Incurred | 1949 | 26.4 | 37.7 | 43.5 | 12.1 | 26.0 | 28.4 | 30.6 | 29.8 | 29.2 | 17.0 | 29.1 | 41.4 | 37.1 | 35.1 | 28.8 | 27.2 | 33.0] 29.9 
1950 | 26.2 | 37.8 | 37-4 | 1.4 | 26.2 | 28.1 | 30.3 | 29.8 | 30.1 | 16.3 ] 28.7 | 4.0 | 37.1 | 34.9 | 32.4 | 27.8 | 34.7] 28.5 
1951 | 26.5 | 37.7 | 38.6 9.9 |26.8 | 28.4 | 31.7 | 29.8 | 29.2 | 15.5 | 35.2 | 38.1 | 38.4 | 36.8 | 30.6 | 23.9 | 40.8] 18.4 
1952 | 25.4 | 36.6 | 36.3 9.7 | 26.1 | 27.7 | 27.9 | 28.7 | 28.4 | 14.9 | 28.9 | 37.3 | 37.0 | 34.9 | 25.2 | 262 | 32.7] 34.9 
total | 26.0 | 37.0 | 38.0 | 10.3 | 26.2 | 26.1 | 29.4 | 29.1 | 28.8] 16.0 | 32.0 | 39.3 | 36.9 | 35.0 | 29.2 | 26.2 | 34.9 | 33.7 
19g | 10.4 | 2.6] 9.0 6.0 | 80} 82] 67 | 14.7 | 12.1 | 10.2 | 16.7 | 15.3 | 10.9 | 1.2] 42.4 | 13.0 | 13.2] 10.2 
Incurred (Including | 1949 8.6 | 9.3 | 4.5 a6 1381 6231 So 1243 | 13.2 8.8 | 15.1 | 14.2 9.9 | 10.2 | 37.9 64 | 9.8 6.2 
Inspection and 1950 8.6 | 9.7 | del 4.6 | 5.6 | 62] 5.6 | 15.0 | 13.2 9.1 | 15.1 | 13.9 | 10.5 | 10.0 | 35.6 8.5 | 10.4 6.0 
roll Audit) 1951 7.81 9.0] 4.0 3.8 | 5.6] 5.8] 45 | 13.9 | 13.0 8.5 | 15.7 | 13.2 | 10.6 | 10.4 | 33.0 9.1 | 12.0 34 
1952 7.0 | 89] dl $4 153 1 5.6) 3.8 } 930 | 22 8.0 | 14.0 | 12.9 | 10.2 | 10.1 | 31.8 5.1 | 10.2 1.7 
Total | 8.2 | 9.7 | 4.9 A3 1601 G2) 43 | 14% | 224 8.8 | 15.3 | 13.7 | 10.4 | 10.4 | 35.4 8.3 | 1.2 5.3 
Taxes, Licenses 1948 a2 1 251 2 24 133 1 32.1 29.) 28 2.9 S81 £3 1 36 241. 291 36 sa | a3 2.8 
1949 33 | 281 20 26 1341 321 2.6 1 29 3.0 3.7 | 3.1 | 3.4 2.7] 2.9] 3.6 3.9 | 2.5 $3 
(Excl. Federal 1950 331 28] 22 30. 154 | 321 32 1-30 3.1 3.7 | 3.1 | 3.6 2.9] 3.01 43 3.6 | 3.0 3.3 
and Real 1951 321 301 25 2.7 | 3.3 | 3.0] 26 | 3.2 53 3.7 | 4.0 | 3.6 301 32) 40 3.8 | 3.7 4.2 
Estate) 1952 3a | 27] 228 ae. £33 boa 1 £e 4 34 3.0 381 34 1 34 2.9 | 3.0] 3.2 43 | a 6 
total | 3.2 | 2.8] 24 9 13.9 | 3.1 20 | 3.0 3.1 a9 1 36 1 3.5 2.8] 3.0] 3.7 a6] 5.8 2.9 
Loss Adjustment 1948 a3: 1 341 40 34 1 9.612251 4&3 3 202 8.8 7.6] 89 | 47 49 | 5.7 | 2.6 9.7 | 7.0 Seb 
1949 a6 1 B61 42 2.9 | 9.8 | 12.0] 49 | 12.3 | 10.9 8.1 | 10.5 | 4.8 ht on) Se 1 Me eS 5.5 
(Allocated & 1950 9.9 | 3.8] 42 2.6 }12.1 | 12.3] 5.2 | 15.8 | 12.3 9.91 9.9 | 45 S84.) 691 23 | O01 Ge 7.4 
Unallocated) 1952 9.3 | 3.6] 4.2 2.5 {11.2 | 12.7] 63 | 14.6 | 13.5 9.5 | 10.9 | 4.5 5.7 | 5.9] 2.6 | 15.7 | 9.0 2.3 
1952 88 | 3.4] 4.0 2.5 |10.8 | ue] 7.2 | 14.3 | 12.2 051 94 | 62 5.2] 58] 1.8 | 16.6] 57 1.8 
total | 9.0 | 3.5] 42 2.7 |10.8 | 12.2 | 65 | 13.6 | 11.5 8.7 | 9.9 | 45 Shi S91 23 1 dt Me 47 
Total Expenses 198 | 47.0 | 52.7 | 49.7 | 22.0 |46.2 | 50.7 | 44.9 | 54.7 | 50.6 | 37.6 | 63.4 | 62.6 | 52.9] 53.0] 79.0 | 51.7 | 56.0] 61.9 
re 1949 | 46.9 | 53.4 | 55.1 | 21.4 | 45.0 | 49.7 | 43.1 | 59.3 | 56.3 | 37.6] 57.8 | 63.8 | 55.2 | 54.4] 72.7 | 51-6 | 51.7] 44-7 
1950 | 48.0 | 54.1 | 47.8 | 21.6 | 47.2 | 49.7 | 46.2 | 63.6 | 58.7 | 39.0 | 56.8 | 63.0 | 56.3 | 53.8 | 74.4 | 55-2 | 57.2 | 45-2 
1951 | 46.8 | 53.3 |-49.2 | 18.9 5146.8 | 49.9 | 45.3 | 61.5 | 58.8 | 37.2 | 65.8 | 59.4 | 57.7 | 56.3 | 70.2 | 52.5 | 65.5] 28.3 
1952 | 44.3 |151.6 | 46.8 | 18.6 145.5 | 48.2 | 4.8 | 59.2 | 54.7 | 35.2 | 55.7 | 57.8 | 55.3 | 53.8] 61.8 | 51.9 | 2.3] 39.2 
Total | 46.4 | 53.0 | 49.4 | 20.0 | 46.2 | 49.5 | 43.1 | 59.8 | 56.2 | 37.2 | 59.8 | 61.0 | 55.5 | 54.3 | 70.6 | 52.6 | 56.5 | 46.0 
Losses Incurred | 198 | 48.8 | 32.3 | 44.2 | n.o |52.1 | 59.0 | 4.9 | 43.6 | 43.8 | 52.6 | 32.0 | 13.2 | 44.8 | 38.2 | 29.7 | 11.8 | 54.7] 53.9 
(Excluding all 1949 | 46.6 | 34.0 | 46.5 | 73.6 | 48.2 | 51.5 | 40.3 | 43.3 | 38.2 | 52.4 | 33.9 | 15.4 | 36.2] 37.9] 2.6 | 11.1 | 30.8] 42.4 
Loss Adjustment 1950 | 50.2 | 35.7 | 44.4 | 7405 |53-4 | 53-4 | 44.2 | 43.2 | 40.0 | 61.4 | 28.9 | 15.6 | 40.6 | 36.2 | 25.4 7.5 | 42.6 | 39.6 
Expenses) 1951 | 57.1 | 36.9 | 45.6 | 78.3 | 60.9 | 6.5 | 53.9 | 48.1 | 42.0 | 67.0 | 35.8 | 28.5 | 46.9 | 37.6 | 28.0 5.2 | 40.5] 50.5 
1952 | 55.4-| 35.3 | 50.4 | 77.3 | 59.8 | 58.6 | 54.3 | 50.2 | 38.2 | 64.3 | 36.2 | 21.2 | 38.6 | 38.2 | 22.0 9.9 | 25.3 | 47.4 
total | 52.4 | 34.9 | 46.5 | 75.8 |55.6 | 57.8 | 52.3 | 46.0 | 40.2 | 60.0 | 33.4 | 19.5 | 41.4 | 37.6 | 25.7 9.0 | 38.8] 45.7 


















































































This unusual shape is a silhouette 
of a parasite called Trypanosoma 
that causes sleeping sickness. 











R. B. Jones at once. 


NUNenvr SERVICE 
FOR nNuUNeNnvr RISKS! 


One of the greatest opportunities today for insur- 
ance companies’ underwriting profit is the proper kind 
of treaty and facultative contracts. Because of our long 
experience in this specialized field, through compre- 
hensive binding authority with Lloyd’s London, we can 
assist you in working out this problem. Contact Illinois 


Illinois R. B. Jones Inc. 








State-owned Vehicles Duck 
Ohio Responsibility Law 


The Ohio senate has concurred in 
house amendments to a bill providing 
that government-owned vehicles shall 
not be subject to the safety responsi- 
bility law. 


Ill. Short Course Program 


Plans have been completed for the 
fire and allied lines insurance short 


































175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone: WAbash 2-8544, Teletype: CG-2249 
C. Reid Cloon, Vice-President 


course at University of Illinois Aug. 
10-14. The registration fee of $20 cov- 
ers tuition and text materials. R. I. 
Mehr, insurance professor, is in charge 
and discussion leaders include W. F. 
Kuffel, Chicago local agent; H. C. 
Fasse, North America; John T. Even 
and A. H. Jens of Fireman’s Fund; 
T. A. Johnson of Illinois Inspection 
Bureau; Gordon A. Danforth of the 
Moore, Case, agency Chicago. This is 
conducted jointly by the business col- 
lege of the university and Illinois Assn. 
of Insurance Agents. 


Stastny Raised at Chicago 


John Stastny, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Chicago A. & 
H. branch of Continental Casulty. 

An air corps veteran, Mr. Stastny 
started in insurance in 1947 with Com- 
mercial Union at Chicago. He joined 
Continental in 1952 and has been su- 
pervisor of the aviation and special 
risks departments. He is an alumnus 
of DePaul University. 


Austin T. Flett, with W. A. Alexan- 
der & Co., Chicago, is addressing the 
Houston Rotary club on “Tax-paying 
Free Enterprises as Opposed to Tax- 
Free Consumer Cooperatives”. 


‘fire insurance op- 


Sabin Joins Hauschild 


Fred H. Sabin has resigned as as. 
sistant western manager of American 
at Rockford, IIl., to 
become vice-pres- 
ident in charge of 


erations of Great 
Northern of Min- 
neapolis. This is 
the old Minne- 
apolis Lloyds. It is 
controlled by the 
Hauschild interests 
that also have the 
C. W. Sexton agen- 
cy of Minneapolis. 

Frank A. Nelson 
has been promoted to take over Mr 
Sabin’s duties at American, but with. 
the title of superintendent of agencies, 

Mr. Sabin started in the busines 
with Corroon & Reynolds at New York | 
His father was with North British 4. 
Mercantile. Later, he went with Na- 
tional Union in Minnesota and his con.” 
nection with American dates from 1936 
He traveled in Indiana, and later Ne 
braska and about five years ago wa 
taken into the western department of- 
fice. 

Mr. Nelson, was with the Fire Un- 
derwriters Inspection Bureau of Min- 
neapolis, and then was in the North 
Dakota field for Norwich Union. He 
went with American in 1938, first in 
North Dakota and then in Illinois, and 
he has been in the western depart- 
ment office for about five years. His 
title has been field supervisor. 





en mceerencearncarenmnemn ee I SA 


Fred H. Sabin 


ve 


Pa. Lumbermens Advances 


Five to Vice-Presidents 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
has raised the following executives: 
Robert Platzer from treasurer to vice- 
president and treasurer; Roy W. Baker 
from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president and assistant treasurer; John 
J. Ford from secretary and assistant 
manager to vice-president and secre- 
tary; and J. Frank Braceland from 
assistant secretary to vice-president 
and assistant secretary. 


U. S. Cover Blanked Out 


Senator Saltonstall of Massachusetts 
during debate on the foreign aid bill, 
charged that Mutual Security Agency 
is effectively preventing U. S. insur- 
ance companies from insuring com- 
modities shipped from the U. S. under 
the economic cooperation act. The law) 
requires MSA to provide dollars for 
marine insurance on such commodities 
“where such insurance is placed on a 
competitive basis in accordance with 
normal trade practices.’ Saltonstall 
charged that MSA refuses to allocate 
dollars for this unless requested to do 
so by the participating country and 
since participating governments usual- 
ly do not make such requests unless 
the insurance is placed in its own 
country, the U. S. companies are left 
out in the cold. 

Senator Smith of New Jersey, as a 
member of the foreign relations com-| 
mittee, said the law should not be! 
interpreted so as to give a competitive | 
advantage to the marine insurance | 
markets “of the countries we are try-| 
ing to help economically.” | 

Senator Potter of Michigan said his 
special interstate and foreign com- 
merce subcommittee that is looking 
into U. S. shipping policy will investi- | 
gate these charges of discrimination 
against U. S. marine underwriters. 


The Ross agency, New Albany, Ind, 
has purchased the Babb building in 
downtown Jeffersonville, Ind., at a 
reported price of $65,000. 
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Juries Unfitted for 
Negligence Cases: Murphy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
ination of jurors, and that all matters 
concerning damages be. eliminated 
from the jury’s consideration, leaving 
to the jury the determination of lia- 
bility alone. 

“A limited number of insurance 
companies have offered to arbitrate 
all negligence cases within their con- 
trol through the American Arbitration 
Assn,” he continued. “Some, I hope 
not many, believe a system of com- 
pensation regardless of fault is desir- 
able and perhaps inevitable. I do not, 
emphatically.” 

Mr. Murphy approved the use of the 
jury wheel, whereby all taxpayers are 
rendered eligible for possible jury 
service, replacing the commission form 
of jury selection, as resulting in a 
wider cross section of citizens being 
called for jury service. Also, the im- 
provement of the jury system by a 
process of education conducted by the 
bar itself. “Though the jury is not and 
should not be a ‘blue ribbon’ assembly 
in all cases, it can be a fair and repre- 
sentative cross-section of the commu- 
nity, rather than the lowest common 
denominator, given intelligent and 
honest support by bench and bar.” 

Giving some of the reasons why “lia- 
bility insurance companies are in the 
sometimes unenviable position of hav- 
ing to honor checks written, as it were, 
by jurors, in amounts not always to 
the companies’ liking’, Mr. Murphy 
pointed out that even in a simple case, 
when the jury has a fair working con- 
ception of the rules, it can, by distort- 
ing the facts, arrive at the result which 
it happens to prefer. The reasons for 
the preference may actually be totally 
irrevelant, for example that the plain- 
tiff is a poor widow, that the defendant 
is a wealthy corporation, or is insured, 
etc. 

Also, logical reasoning and legalistic 
argument are almost certain to be fu- 
tile with the jury. The successful tac- 
tics are those which influence the 
emotions, arouse sympathy, pity or 
animosity. The colored pictures of in- 
juries, the artificial limb passed among 
the jurors, the graphic descriptions of 
excruciating pain, hypnotize the jury 
to believe that the defendant is a 
criminal and even the most credible 
evidence of his innocence may be of 
no avail. 

Mr. Murphy also included the futil- 
ity of attempting by instructions to 
give to a jury, in a matter of minutes, 
a legal education. He likened this to 
trying to teach a butcher in one easy 
lesson how to do an appendectomy. He 
said it is surprising that the appellate 
courts pay so much attention to in- 
struction and reverse for even minor 
flaws in them. Instructions, it appears, 
are the greatest single source of re- 
versible error. 

. . . 

Aside from inherent defects, many 
of the shortcomings of the jury system 
can be attributed to the adverse con- 
ditions under which jurors are com- 
pelled to work, Mr. Murphy continued. 


| Tandom and forced to sit for long peri- 





ods in the jury box and listen to tes- 
timony that frequently holds no in- 
terest for them. They must remember 
a mountain of facts, some important 
and some not. Inexperienced, they do 
not know what to look for until are 
told toward the end of the trial. Then 
they must review in their minds all 
they have heard and separate the 
wheat from the chaff—an almost im- 


XUM 


possible feat of memory and reasoning 
power, especially where the trial has 
lasted several days or weeks. 

Nor do conditions in the jury room 
tend to dispassionate reflection, he 
went on. An atmosphere of pressure, 
hurry and impatience customarily pre- 
vails. Most jurors are anxious to con- 
clude their chore and to get back to 
their homes or their jobs. Because im- 
mediate unanimity of opinion is rare, 
all sorts of devices are hit on to arrive 
at the verdict. Sometimes the toss of 
a coin decides the fate of the litigants. 
Frequently the amount of a judgment 
is arrived at by taking the average of 
figures written down by members of 
the jury. 

“If I seem to have weighted my re- 
marks against the American jury sys- 
tem, I have done so in part as a ‘devil’s 
advocate’,” Mr. Murphy concluded. “I 
happen to share in the belief that the 
jury system is an essential part of 
American democracy; I share also 
some of the cynicism of the jaded trial 
lawyer who shrugs his shoulders and 
says, ‘What else have we got?’ ” 


Storm Losses Continue; 
No. 44 Catastrophe in N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
This is believed, however, to be far be- 
low the actual figure. 

The five main radio stations strange- 
ly suffered no loss to their aerials but 
there was a private transmitting tower 
of Kansas Gas & Electric Co. that was 
demolished. 

Loss of about $20,000 was suffered by 
First Presbyterian Church on stained 
glass windows, roof and_ interior. 
Friends University suffered a substan- 
tial loss when a chimney fell through 
the roof into the organ chamber. The 
loss is estimated at $25,000 to the pipe 
organ. 

It was estimated that 6,000 windows 
were knocked out of school buildings 
in Wichita and that the window loss to 
the schools would be $50,000. 

There was a sprinklered risk—Hel- 
lums Furniture Co.that is said to have 
experienced the largest loss. The roof 
fell in. 


Cal. R. I. Claims OK’d 


Superior Judge Traverso, at San 
Francisco, has handed down an order 
approving the action of Commissioner 
Maloney, as California receiver for 
Rhode Island Ins. Co., in approving 
return premium and loss claims. Mr. 
Maloney has certified the court action 
to the primary receiver in Rhode Is- 
land. The total return premium claims 
approved was $500,910, payable to 14,- 
000 insured and the loss claims totaled 
$129,969.75 The Rhode Island courts 
have directed that approved claims of 
$20 or less be paid in full. Return pre- 
mium claims in California under this 
order approximate $62,000. 


Alamo Blue Goose Elects 


The Alamo Blue Goose pond, San 
Antonio, installed new officers at its 
annual swim. They are: George Mc- 
Kinney, T. A. Manning and Sons, most 
loyal gander; L. C. Picnot, Picnot ad- 
justment service, supervisor; W. C. 
Lawrence, Home, custodian; E. B. 
Moore, Aetna, guardian; Forest Mc- 
Phaul, Glens Falls, keeper, and Bever- 
ly C. Young, National of Hartford, 
wielder. 


Cal. Plan to Be Amended 

Commissioner Maloney held hearings 
at San Francisco Wednesday and at 
Los Angeles Thursday on proposed 
amendments to the California assigned 
risk plan to bring California up to na- 
tional standards, particularly in respect 
of GI cars. 
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Conditions of New and Broadened 
I.M. Definition are Presented in Full 


The new inland marine definition, 
as revised and substantially expanded, 
is now being distributed to supervisory 
authorities. The conditions of the def- 
inition, as accepted by the commission- 
ers at San Francisco and recommended 
for adoption in the various jurisdic- 
tions, are given below in full. Adop- 
tion by insurance departments is ex- 
pected to follow; Pennsylvania, for 
example, is said to have approved the 
definition effective Sept. 1. 

i. Marine and/or transportation pol- 
icies may cover under the following 
conditions: 

A. IMPORTS 

1. Imports on consignment may be covered 
wherever the property may be and without 
restriction as to time, provided the coverage 
of the issuing companies includes hazards of 
transportation. 

A shipment “on consignment” shall mean 
property consigned and intrusted to a factor 
or agent to be held in his care, or under his 
control for sale for account of another or for 
exhibit or trial or approval or auction, and 
if not disposed of, to be returned. 


2. Imports not on consignment in such places 
of storage as are usually employed by im- 
porters, provided the coverage of the issuing 
companies includes hazards of transportation. 

Such policies may also include the same cov- 
erage in respect to property purchased on 
C. 1. F. terms or “spot” purchases for inclusion 
with or in substition for bona fide importa- 
tions. 

An import, as a proper subject of marine 
or transportation insurance, shall be deemed 
to maintain its character as such so long as 
the property remains segregated in the original 
form or package in such a way that it can be 
identified and has not become incorporated 
and mixed with the general mass of property 
in the United States, and shall be deemed to 
have been completed when such property has 
been: 

(a) sold and delivered by the importer, fac- 
tor or consignee; or 

(b) removed from place of storage as des- 
cribed in paragraph “2” above and placed on 
sale as part of importer’s stock in trade at a 
point of sale-distribution; or 

(c) delivered for manufacture, processing or 
change in form to premises of the importer or 
of another used for any such purposes. 

B. EXPORTS 

1. Exports may be covered wherever the 

property may be without restriction as to time, 


provided the coverage of the issuing 
panies includes hazards of transportation. 

An export, as a proper subject of marine or 
transportation insurance, shall be deemed to 
acquire its character as such when designated 
or while being prepared for export and retain 
that character unless diverted for domestic 
trade, and when so diverted, the provisions of 
this Ruling respecting domestic shipments shall 
apply, provided, however, that this provision 
shall not apply to long established methods of 
insuring certain commodities, e.g., cotton, 

C. DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS 

1. Domestic shipments on consignment, pro- 
vided the coverage of the issuing companies 
includes hazards of transportation. 

(a) Property shipped on consignment for 
sale or distribution, while in transit and not 
exceeding 120 days after arrival at consignee’s 
premises or other place of storage or deposit; 
and 

(b) Property shipped on consignment for 
exhibit, or trial, or approval or auction, while 
in transit while in the custody of others and 
while being returned. 

2. Domestic shipments not on consignment, 
provided the coverage of the issuing companies 
includes hazards of transportation, beginning 
and ending within the United States, provided 
that such shipments shall not be covered at 
manufacturing premises nor after arrival at 
premises owned, leased or operated by Assured 
or purchaser, nor for more than 90 days at 
other place of storage or deposit, except in 
premises of transportation companies or freight 
forwarders, when such storage is incident to 
transportation. 

D. Bridges, tunnels and other instrumen- 
talities of transportation and communication 
(excluding buildings, their furniture and fur- 
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nishings, fixed contents and supplies held in 
storage) unless fire, tornado, sprinkler leakage, 
hail, explosion, earthquake, riot and/or civil] 
commotion are the only hazards to be covered, 
Piers, wharves, docks and slips excluding the 
the risks of fire, tornado, sprinkler leakage, 
hail, explosion, earthquake, riot and/or civil] 
commotion. Other aids to navigation and trans. 
portation, including dry docks and marine rail- 
ways, against all risks. 

The foregoing includes: 

1. Bridges, tunnels, other similar instrumen- 
talities, unless fire, lightning, windstorm, 
sprinkler leakage, hail, explosion, earthquake, 
riot or civil commotion are the only perils to 
be covered. 

2. Piers, wharves, docks and slips but ex- 
cluding the risks of fire, lightning, windstorm, 
sprinkler leakage, hail, explosion, earthquake, 
riot or civil commotion. 

3. (a) Pipelines, including on-line propulsion, 
regulating and other equipment appurtenant to 
such pipelines, but excluding all property at 
manufacturing, producing, refining, convert- 
ing, treating or conditioning plants. 

(b) Power transmission and Telephone and 
Telegraph lines, excluding all property at gen- 
erating, converting or transforming stations, 
sub-stations and exchanges. 

4. Radio and Television Communication 
Equipment in commercial use as such includ- 
ing towers and antennae with auxiliary equip- 
ment, and appurtenant electrical operating and 
control apparatus but excluding buildings, 
their improvements and betterments, furniture 
and furnishings and supplies held in storage 
therein. 

5. Outdoor cranes, loading bridges and sim- 
ilar equipment used to load, unload and trans- 
port. 

E. PERSONAL PROPERTY FLOATER RISKS 

1. Covering individuals. 

(a) Tourists Floater, Personal Effects Floater 
Policies. 

(b) The Personal Property Floater. 

(ec) Government Service Floaters. 

(d) Personal Fur Floaters. 

(e) Personal Jewelry Floaters. 

(f) Wedding Present Floaters for not exceed- 
ing 90 days after the date of the wedding. 

(g) Silverware Floaters. 

2. Covering individuals and/or Generally. 

(a) Fine Arts Floaters, Stamp and Coin 
Floaters. To cover objects of art such as pic- 
tures, statuary, bronzes and antiques, rare 
manuscripts and books, articles of virtu, etc. 

(b) Musical Instrument Floaters. Radios, 
televisions, record players and combinations 
thereof are not deemed musical instruments. 

(c) Radium Floaters. 

(d) Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Instrument 
Floaters. Such policies shall not cover furni- 
ture or fixtures. 

(e) Pattern and Die Floaters, excluding cov- 
erage on the owner’s premises. 

(f) Theatrical Floaters, excluding buildings 
and their improvements and betterments, and 
furniture and fixtures that do not travel about 
with theatrical troupes. 

(g) Film Floaters, including builders’ risk 
during the production and coverage on com- 
pleted negatives and positives and sound rec- 
ords. 

(h) Salesmen’s Samples Floaters. 

(i) Jewelers’ Block Policies, including tenant 
Assured’s interest in improvements and better- 
ments of buildings, furniture, fixtures, tools, 
machinery, patterns, molds and dies. 

(j) Exhibition Policies on property while on 
exhibition and in transit to or from such ex- 
hibitions. 

(k) Live Animal Floaters, covering whatever 
animals, wagons and mobile equipment may 


(1) Installation Risks, covering machinery 
and equipment including plumbing, heating, 





cooling and electrical systems (as distinguished ) 


from building materials) while in transit to 
place of installation and during the period of 
installation and testing. Coverage must cease: 
(1) where such property is insured for the 
account of the seller or installer, when the 
interest of such insured ceases; or, (2) in no 
case later than when such property has been 
accepted as satisfactory; whichever first oc- 
curs, as to (1) or (2). 

Building materials (e.g., structural steel, 
lumber, bricks and mortar), while in transit to 
place of installation and after arrival thereat 
but such coverage must terminate when the 
materials are installed and have become a phy- 
sical part of the realty or when the seller's 
interest ceases, whichever first occurs. 

(m) Mobile Articles, Machinery and Equip- 
ment Floaters, (excluding motor vehicles de- 
signed for highway use and auto homes, trail- 
ers and semi-trailers except when hauled by 
tractors not designed for highway use and 
snow plows constructed exclusively for high- 
way use) covering identified property of 4 
mobile or floating nature, not on sale or con- 
signment, or in course of manufacture, which 
has come into the custody or control of parties 
who intend to use such property for the pur- 
pose for which it was manufactured or created. 
Such policies shall not cover furniture and fix- 
tures not customarily used away from premises 
where such property is usually kept. 

(n) Property in transit to or from and in 
the custody of (1) bleacheries, throwsters, fu- 
migatories, dyers, cleaners, laundries and sim- 
ilar bailees; (2) needleworkers; (3) other 
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the bailor) for the purpose of performing work 
thereon (as distinguished from the making of 
a complete article) including the treatment of, 
or assemblage of property on the premises of 
bailees. 

Such policies shall not cover bailee’s prop- 
erty at his premises. 

(o) Installment Sales and Leased Property. 
Policies covering property sold under eondi- 
tional contract of sale, partial payment con- 
tract, installment sales contract, or leased but 
excluding motor vehicles designed for high- 
way use. Such policies must cover in transit 
but shall not extend beyond the termination 
of the seller’s or lessor’s interest. This section 
is not intended to include machinery and 
equipment under certain “lease-back” con- 
tracts. 

(p) Garment Contractors Floaters. 

(q) Furriers or Fur Storer’s Customer’s Pol- 
icies (i.e., policies under which certificates or 
receipts are issued by furriers or fur storers) 
covering specified articles the property of cus- 
tomers. 

(r) Accounts Receivable Policies. Valuable 
papers and Records Policies. 

(s) Cold Storage Locker Plant Policies, cov- 
ering merchandise of customers consisting 
principally of meats, game, fish, poultry, fruit, 
vegetables and property of a similar nature. 

(t) Floor Plan Policies, covering property 
for sale while in possession of dealers under 
a Floor Plan or any similar plan under which 
the dealer borrows money from a bank or 
lending institution with which to pay the 
manufacturer, provided: 

1. Such merchandise is specifically identifi- 
able as encumbered to the bank or lending 
institutiton. 

2. The dealer’s right to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of such merchandise is conditioned upon 
its being released from encumbrance by the 
bank or lending institution. 

3. That such policies cover in transit and do 
not extend beyond the termination of the 
dealer’s interests. 

Provided that such policies shall not cover 
automobiles or motor vehicles; merchandise 
for which the dealer’s collateral is the stock 
or inventory as distinguished from merchan- 
dise specifically identifiable as encumbered to 
the lending institution. 

(u) Sign and Street Clock Policies, covering 
neon signs, automatic or mechanical signs, 
street clocks, while in use as such. 

(v) The following policies covering property 
which, when sold to the ultimate purchaser, 
may be covered specifically, by the owner, 
under Inland Marine Policies: 

1. Musical Instrument Dealers Policies, cov- 
ering property consisting principally of musi- 
eal instruments and their accessories. Radios, 
televisions, record players and combinations 
thereof are not deemed musical instruments. 

2. Camera Dealers Policies, covering prop- 
erty consisting principally of cameras and their 
accessories. 

3. Furrier’s Dealers Policies, covering prop- 
erty consisting principally of furs and fur 
garments. 

4. Equipment Dealers Policies, covering mo- 
bile equipment consisting of binders, reapers, 
tractors, harvesters, harrows, tedders and other 
similar agricultural equipment and accessories 
therefor; construction equipment consisting of 
bulldozers, road scrapers, tractors, compressors, 
pneumatic tools and similar equipment and 
accessories therefor; but excluding motor ve- 
hicles designed for highway use. 

All such policies shall exclude coverage of 
monies and securities, improvements and bet- 
terments of buildings, furniture, fixtures, tools 
and machinery of the Assured. 

(w) Wool Growers Floaters. 

(x) Domestic Bulk Liquids Policies, covering 
domestic bulk liquids stored in tanks provided 
the risks cf fire and inherent explosion, wind- 
storm, sprinkler leakage, earthquake, hail, ex- 
plosion, riot or civil commotion are excluded 
therefrom. 

(y) Furniture Shipment Policies, covering 
furniture, fixtures and equipment in bona fide 
course of shipment from one location to an- 
other location of the owner including in place 
of deposit incident to such transportation while 
awaiting determination or availability of final 
destination, in which event they must cover at 
time of issuance transportation to or from such 
Place of deposit but may not cover after deliv- 
ery at destination. 

Unless otherwise permitted, nothing in the 
foregoing shall be construed to permit MA- 
RINE OR TRANSPORTATION POLICIES TO 
COVER: 

A. Storage of Assured’s merchandise, except 
as hereinbefore provided. 

B. Merchandise in course of manufacture, the 
property of and on the premises of the manu- 
facturer. 

C. Furniture and fixtures and improvements 
and betterments to buildings. 

D. Merchandise in permanent location, sold 
under partial payment, contract of sale, or in- 
Stallment sales contract, which involves pro- 
tection of the purchaser’s interest after seller’s 
interest ceases. 

E. Monies and/or securities in safes, vaults, 
safety deposit vaults, bank or Assured’s prem- 
ises, except while in course of transportation. 

F. Risks of fire, windstorm, sprinkler leak- 
age, earthquake, hail, explosion, riot, and/or 
civil commotion on _ buildings, structures, 
wharves, piers, docks, bulkheads and sheds 


and other fixed real property on land and/or 
over water, except as hereinbefore provided. 


Coast Contracts Awarded 


Parish Bros. & Harms Bros., Benecia, 
Cal., have been awarded a contract for 
runway strengthening and widening at 
Travis air force base, Fairfield, Cal., 
for $1,147,086. Massachusetts Bonding 
is on the bond. 

M. H. Golden Construction Co., San 
Diego, has been awarded the contract 
for construction and extension of 
bridges there for $1,008,649. Pacific 
Indemnity is surety on the work. 


National Bureau 
Expands Facilities 


National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers has about completed an ex- 
tensive rearranging, expanding and 
redecorating job on its oifices in New 
York City. This consisted of taking 
over new space on the 12th floor, 
formerly occupied by the Automobile 
Assigned Risk Plan, for the creation 
of new and additional committee rooms. 
These formerly were on the 9th floor, 
but quarters there had become some- 


what cramped as committee work ex- 
panded and as the statistical work on 
the same floor grew. 

The 9th floor now has been turned 
over to the statistical department; a 
great many new tabulating machines 
have been installed, and the bureau 
now is equipped to (and is doing it) 
process experience figures by the 
quarter rather than previously on the 
annual basis. 





The J. Alexander Ostrum agency, Portland, 
n been p by Harold B. Larson 
Co. and merged with it. 
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Catastrophe Medical Experience of 


General Electric and 


NEW YORK—wUntil the insured per- 
son, hospitals and doctors realize that 
the purpose of a prepayment plan is 
to absorb or budget for the major dis- 
ability expenses, costs of such insur- 
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Sears Roebuck 


ance plans will continue to reach the 
astronomical figures they are presently 
achieving. 

This was the comment of E. S. Wil- 
lis, manager employe benefits planning 
of General Electric Co., in a discussion 
of catastrophe coverage at an insur- 
ance meeting here sponsored by Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
W. C. Lochmoeller, manager of person- 
nel policies and employe benefits at 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., discussed the 
plans in effect in his company. 


Mr. Willis is opposed to 100% cover- 
age of hospital and medical expenses 
by prepayment plans. The plan should 
help the average person on heavy costs 
with a personal budget for moderate 
medical costs. When employes absorb 
part and therefor bargain for hospital 
and medical service, costs of benefits 
will become somewhat stabilized and 
the present never ending increases in 
benefits may reach a sensible ceiling. 

Up to about 2% years ago Sears Roe- 
buck & Co. had a hospital plan for 
employes and members of their fam- 
ilies, company sponsored and unin- 
sured, Mr. Lochmoeller said. Only a 
relatively small number of employes 
belonged. Most Sears employes simply 
belonged to whatever local Blue Cross 
plan was available, if any, on a group 
basis. 

Believing it could do as good a job 
as (or possibly better than) Blue Cross 
and at less cost, Sears established its 
own hospital plan for employes in June, 
1950, underwritten by a private in- 
surer. It was a standard type plan, $8 
a day for room and board for 70 days, 
$200 for incidental hospital expenses 
and $200 for surgical benefits. It cov- 
ered virtually all units of the company. 

At the end of the first year analysis 
of some 16,000 claims showed the plan 
had done a good job paying medical 
expenses for many employes but in 
many cases it had not. In large cities 
where the cost of a semi-private room 
is $15 a day and up in many hospitals, 
$8 did not help much. In many cases 
the $200 surgical schedule didn’t pay 
half the surgeon’s fee. The incidental 
hospital expense allowance of $200 was 
adequate in most cases but inadequate 
if an employe was confined to a hospi- 


tal for more than two or three weeks 
or needed unusually large amonts of 
medicines and drugs. 

Though believing that catastrophe 
cover was difficult to understand and 
administer, was expensive and de- 
signed primarily for executives, would 
be difficult to sell to management and 
even more difficult to explain to em- 
ployes and convince them of its need, 
the more Mr. Lochmoeller and his as- 
sociates talked about the cover the 
more they began to see it as the nucle- 
us of a hospital program rather than a 
side feature. 

They concluded it was not feasible 
to try to pay 100% of every employe’s 
medical expenses. The employe should 
be willing to pay a nominal portion of 
hospital and doctor bills. The regular 
hospital plan should not endeavor to 
do more than take the sting out of 
medical expenses; to do more will cost 
substantially more. However, if the 
employe or member of his family be- 
comes seriously ill and remains in the 
hospital for 100 days instead of 10, 
with doctors’ bills of $500 or $1,000 in- 
stead of $100, the plan should try to 
help him. 

The company decided the plan 
should be one it could offer to all 
employes and the cost per employe 
must be kept low. 

It selected a sliding scale deductible 
of 5% of annual earnings with a mini- 
mum of $200 and a maximum of $500. 
If an employe earns $4,000 a year or 
less, his deductible is the minimum 
$200. Between $4,000 and $10,000 he 
pays 5% of salary, and $10,000 or over, 
the maximum $500. 

This was believed more equitable 
than the fixed deductible for lower 
employes. Costs for a $10,000 a year 
man tend to be higher. 

The catastrophe insurance plan was 
integrated with the regular plan pri- 
marily because of cost. Regular plan 
benefits do not overlap those of the 
catastrophe plan. If employe is being 
reimbursed for his expenses by the 
regular plan, the catastrophe plan does 
not duplicate this payment in the 
slightest. 

The 5% may seem like a rather high 
deductible with its $200 minimum and 
$500 maximum. It does mean an em- 
ploye will not collect catastrophe ben- 
efits unless he has incurred substantial 
medical expenses. But the formula 
enables the company to keep down the 
cost of the plan and still furnish em- 
ployes with the protection needed. 
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Believing it essential to have a co- | 
insurance feature in the catastrophe | 
plan because with participation the | 
employe will tend to hold down rather 
than let loose on expenses, the com- 
pany pays 75 cents of every dollar of 
expense incurred by the employe, and 
and latter pays 25 cents. This keeps 
cost low. 

Maximum benefits were set at $5,- 
000 for a single disability, payable for 


as long as two years after occurrence. | 


Only exclusions are workmen’s com- 











Know the 

facts about 

the insured’s 

property values 
@ An insurance program 
is only as sound as its 
basic foundations. 
Make sure your client 
has the’ valuation facts 
for proper coverage which 


make his insurance an in- 
vestment—not a gamble. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





























Interested in 


YACHT and 
MOTOR BOAT 
INSURANCE®2 


As warm weather approaches, boat 
owners will start sprucing up their boats 
preparatory to getting them into the 
water. Now is the time actively to solicit 
this class. Ask for our new folder. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE GROUP 


of 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
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pital and surgical benefits for retired 
workers are three to four times as ex- 7 
pensive as for active workers. All Domestic Coverages Plus 
This kind of study indicates that any 
company is wise to do much advance OPEN STOCK BURGLARY 
” planning and research on such pro- 
: grams, Mr. Willis said, taking into ac- HIGH RATED AND/OR 
count hospital care costs, locally and SURPLUS LINE FIRE 
= nationally, what others are doing, and 
i what employes really want. What are OVER-AGE ACCIDENT 
the company’ financial limitations, 
composition of organization and costs LIVESTOCK MORTALITY 
boat ‘of available benefits? General Electric 
iceaitl preceded its first negotiations on an * PROFESSIONAL ERRORS 
' insurance plan with a two year study. 
o the For such a study, he strongly urged AND OMISSIONS: 
‘ utilization of the services of an out- Auctioneers, Adjusters, Architects, Accountants, 
solicit side expert, insurer, broker, or con- | Attorneys, Surveyors, Engineers, Insurance— 
sulting firm. These services will pay Real Estate Brokers/Agents 
dividends. 
‘7 EXCESS OF LOSS LINES 
OUP After long study, General Electric 
installed a conventional type insurance HIGH LIMIT EXCESS 
plan in 1950. Previously it had had Public Liability, Property Damage 
mutual benefit associations in major 
locations and insured plans in other e EXECUTIVE OR KEY PERSONNEL 
areas. It adopted a company wide in- A — Travel Accident—Including War Risk 
surance plan for employe coverage, 533 5. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois s 
, retaining the MBAs for dependent cov- Ps NUSUAL RISK 
erage in several spots and insured cov- Cable Enghur hicago ALL U 
aor erage elsewhere. 








especially costs, since no one then had 
substantial data on hospital costs for 
older people. Two years later the 
company doubled the benefits but still 
considers it is gathering information. 
The present plan for pensioners is 
$10 daily hospital, $100 extras and up 
to $175 for surgical fees with a life- 
time maximum of $500. Incidence and 
duration of hospitalizaton are nearly 
double those of active employes. Hos- 


national rate of benefits for hospital 
cover—$10 daily on a reimbursement 
basis toward cost of semi-private room. 
Since benefits for about 70 days cov- 
ered 95 to 99% of the cases, this 
seemed a sound top limit. It allows 
$100 for hospital extras. 

It added catastrophe insurance in 
late 1952, paying 75% of the next $2,- 


times more expensive. He seriously 
doubts if this benefit should be han- 
dled through a prepayment plan any- 
way. The plan has a $150 maternity 
benefit. He noted that many MBAs 
where employes administer their own 
money exclude maternity benefits or 
include only a small allowance. The 
company has had experience with a 


good liaison between the company and 
hospitals and doctors to make the plan 
a success, benefit and cost wise. Con- 
trolled statistics are desirable to spot 
bad operations at different locations. 
One location, for example, exceeded 
gross premium by more than 50% 
while other locations are in the gener- 
al neighborhood of gross premium. 
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Leaders at Traverse City Parley 


A large group of about 150 attended 
the management conference of Con- 
ference of Mutual Casualty Companies 


at Traverse City, Mich. The host was 
Cc. C. McGuffin, president of Michigan 
Mutual Auto of Traverse City. Com- 
missioner Navarre of Michigan and 
Second Deputy Commissioner W. H. 
Flint, and Norman Wade of the insur- 
ance department attended the banquet. 
In the picture are shown Mr. McGuf- 
fin; C. W. Leftwich, vice-president of 
Farm Bureau Mutual of Columbus and 
president of the group; Carl M. Russell, 
president of Meridian Mutual of In- 
dianapolis and Paul E. Buehler, man- 
ager of agencies of Beacon Mutual 
Indemnity, who is secretary of the 
conference. 

With Bowman Doss, executive vice 
president of Ohio Farm Bureau in- 
surers as moderator, there were talks 
on various aspects of what constitutes 
an executive by men from Ohio Farm 





Bureau, they being R. W. Heffner, per- 
sonnel vice-president of Ohio Farm 
Bureau; J. G. Charles, director of per- 
sonnel and planning, and E. P. Arter, 
director of management development. 
On another day with L. H. Grinstead, 
president of Beacon Mutual Indemnity, 
as moderator, Elmer Johns of Midland 
Cooperative Wholesale of Minneapolis 
gave a talk on “Delegation of Author- 
ity” and Dr. Rensis Likert of Survey 
Research Center at University of Mich- 
gan, spoke on “Doing the Job Through 
People.” At the banquet the speaker 
was Dr. James G. Hays of Michigan 
State College. Then there was a morn- 
ing devoted to legislation and public 
relations, with John F. Hynes, presi- 
dent of Employers Mutual Casualty, as 
moderator. E. A. Meyers, of the Chi- 
cago law firm of Meyers & Matthias, 
spoke on 1953 legislation; George D. 
Haskell, executive secretary of Mutual 
Insurance Committee on Federal Taxa- 


tion, spoke on the federal tax situation 
and there was discussion of the public 
relations program by Bert H. Wood- 
hams of Citizens Mutual Auto; I. J. 
Maurer of Farmers Mutual Auto of 
Madison; L. J. Wall of Auto-Owners 
and Robert B. Goode of Allied Mutual 
Casualty. 


Distinction Cited 
in General Agency 
Termination Case 


From A. F. Marshall of le & 
Clark Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


I have read with interest your ac- 
count of John Neville’s address before 
the meeting of Virginia Assn. of In- 
surance Agents, concerning the recent 
litigation in Pennsylvania involving a 
mutual company, its general agent, and 
its local agency business. 

As reported in your account of the 
address, Mr. Neville touched upon this 
case and left the implication that 
should a company operating through a 
general agency decide to withdraw 
from its general agency operation, the 
general agent could prevent that com- 
pany from doing business with its 
former local agents, on the theory that 
the agency plant belongs to the gen- 
eral agent, not the company. 

Bernard Carter of the B. P. Carter 
general agency in Richmond rose to 
the floor on the occasion of Mr. Ne- 
ville’s address and pointed out that in 
effect he did not feel this was true. 
The Pennsylvania case involved a mu- 
tual company, and I believe its ar- 
rangement with its general agent was 
different in other respects than that 
which normally applies to a stock com- 
pany general agent. Further, as Mr. 
Carter very properly remarked, as a 
practical matter, should a company 
presently operating through a general 


agent in a given state decide to with- | 


draw from that particular type opera- 
tion, the general agent would not be 
very well able to keep the company 
from doing business with the general 
agent’s local agents especially if the 
local agents wished to do business with 
the company. It would not be prudent 
on the part of the general agent to 
offend the local agent or otherwise 
harm the general agent’s relation with 
the local agent, because the general 
agent is entirely dependent upon the 
good will of the local agent both in- 
dividually and collectively. 

Naturally I appreciate that Mr. Ne- 
ville was speaking pretty much along 


the legal ramifications of the Penn- | 


sylvania case and I do not mean to | 


take exception to his opinion as an at- 


torney, but rather, I feel that mention | 
should be given in your publication of © 
the statement Mr. Carter made before © 


the Virginia local agents, pointing out 
the practical side of the matter. 

I am sending a copy of my letter to 
Mr. Carter and to the president of 
American Assn. of Managing General 
Agents. Frankly I feel some publicity 
should be given to Mr. Carter’s re- 
marks because, to some local agents, a 
reading of your account of Mr. Ne- 
ville’s address might very likely have 
an unwholesome effect on the general 





agents’ relations with their local 
agents. 
John Hutchins Honored 


North Carolina Stock Fire Insurance 





Field Club at a dinner honored John © 
Hutchins, assistant manager of North © 


Carolina Fire Insurance Rating Bu- 


reau, who has completed 40 years with © 
that organization. Mr. Hutchins was | 
presented a silver pitcher, appropriate- © 


ly engraved, as a token of friendship | i 


and in appreciation for his untiring ~ 


efforts in behalf of the North Carolina | 


field men. The presentation was made — 


by H. H. Phelps, Home, chairman of 
the Field Club. 
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Dawsons of Fargo Get Out Useful, Loose 


Leat Book on Adjusting of Hail Losses 


The Dawsons of Fargo, N. D.—father 
Charles A. and sons James R. and Rob- 
ert C.—have put up in loose leaf book 
form the hail adjusting bulletins and 
hail loss exhibits the agency has issued 
from time to time over the years. The 
firm, which is one of the largest gen- 
eral agencies in the hail writing field, 
has published the book at $6.50. 

It is an interesting and useful com- 
pendium. Described as a “collection of 
guides, instructions and photographs 
covering some of the problems of ad- 
justing hail damage to small grains in 
the north central states,” it contains a 
number of exhibits in the form of 
photographic reproductions that are 
unique. 

e + ° 

To the original hail adjusters’ bul- 
letins, issued by the agency in the form 
of letters over a period of 35 years 
as the agency settled millions of dol- 
lars of hail claims, the book contains 
much, data furnished by competitors, 
research departments of agricultural 
colleges, articles, addresses, comments 
by individual adjusters and adjusting 
organizations, etc. For several years 
' the agency conducted experiments in 
' simulating hail damage to small grains 
and some of these prepared exhibits 
were photographed. Many of these are 
_ reproduced in the book. 

The objective of all hail adminis- 
trative offices should be the same, the 
Dawsons believe—to improve the hail 
insurance business by becoming more 
proficient, more uniform, and more ac- 
curate in adjustment procedure. 


Hy 7 e e 





nan of | 





' For years Mr. Dawson searched for 

an article that would describe the 

' cause of hail storms but was unable 

' to find anything non-technical enough 

+ so the average layman could under- 
stand it. Consequently, with the assist- 
ance of the U. S. weather bureau at 
Fargo, the Dawsons prepared their 
own descriptions of how a hail storm 
forms. 

This reflects the spirit of the book, 
as the book reflects the spirit of the 
Dawson agency—where there is no 
guide, the agency blazes its own trail. 

There are some pretty delicious com- 
ments on the business, its $50 million 
a year size, its lack of profits in many 
years, and the fact that “farmers as a 
whole, and some bankers, have the 

| ridiculous idea that the companies are 
| making a fortune on the hail business. 


i Many of them resort to every sort of 


' trickery to get money away from hail 
_ insurance companies. Some farmers 
feel that there is no dishonor attached 
to any scheme or misrepresentation, 
however fraudulent, that will get mon- 
ey from an insurance company under a 
hail policy.” 
° . e 


The book notes that premiums paid 
to compensate for loss by hail can’t be 
_ used to pay for wind, rust, drought, 
' grasshopper, disease or other losses 
any more than the premium for fire 
insurance on a car can be used to pay 
for punctures, loose bearings, cracked 
pistons, leaky tops or frozen radiators. 
There follow 315 pages of sound gener- 
al advice and specific technical infor- 
mation which will enable the adjuster 
ot achieve a settlement that is fair to 
farmer and insurer. 

The hail business has proved very 
unpredictable and unprofitable. Hail 
writing companies have rendered a 
great service to agriculture and saved 
many farmers from bankruptcy. Up 
to 1945 this was done at premiums in- 
sufficient to permit them to set up a 





reserve for bad years like 1943, the 
book points out. 

The book sets forth the qualifica- 
tions for an adjuster—and there are 
a great many—and then gets into 
don’ts, some of which reflect the dif- 
ficulties he faces. One suggestion is, 
don’t fail to examine both ends of 
every field as well as the center. Don’t 
forget that neighbors freely tell when 
it hailed and how much. Don’t be 
led into the wrong field. One hint 
is to carry a good 2-inch magnifying 
glass. “Many farmers cannot see too 
well and a magnifying glass quickly 
establishes the truth of statements 
you may make concerning damages 
of all types of grain, particularly in 
flax.” 


It is obvious from a perusal of the 
book that adjusting hail losses is, as 
is the case with any other sort of loss, 
a task requiring friendliness and firm- 
ness, balance and judgment, and skill 


in handling and knowledge of people. 
In addition it calls for a great variety 
of expert information on crops, the 
techniques of their growth and de- 
velopment, etc. The book should prove 
helpful in unlocking the mysteries of 
the profession. 





American-Associated Ups 


Brauns, Conklin, Plettner 


Robert J. Brauns has been promoted 
to superintendent bodily injury liabil- 
ity division of American-Associated in 
the home office claim department. He 
has been on the home office claim staff 
since 1951, serving as claim examiner 
and then as field supervisor. He joined 
the company in 1941 as an adjuster 
at Indianapolis. He is a navy veteran, 
a law graduate of Indiana University 
and a C.P.C.U. 

Earl Conklin, Jr., has been trans- 
ferred from the home office surety di- 
vision to become supervisor of bond 
and burglary underwriting at Cincin- 
nati. Robert Plettner, former surety 
underwriting supervisor at Cincinnati, 
has gone to the home office as super- 
vising underwriter in the surety divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Conklin graduated from Univer- 


sity of Missouri and entered insurance 
in 1941 as a fidelity and surety under- 
writer with Travelers Indemnity at 
St. Louis. He joined American-Associ- 
ated in 1950 as home office surety un- 
derwriter. Mr. Plettner started in 1934 
as an underwriter and special agent of 
American Surety at Cincinnati. He 
graduated from Chase College and 
served in the air force, rejoining 
American Surety at Cincinnati in 1946. 


Keep Tex. City Issue Open 


WASHINGTON—U. S. Supreme 
Court has extended the time within 
which rehearing in the Texas City ex- 
plosion case may be petitioned for. 
Court attaches say nothing more will 
be done in the matter before next fall. 
The court had been asked by Texas 
attorney Bryan, representing insurance 
companies, who want government sub- 
rogation of claims growing out of the 
disaster, for leave and time to file for 
rehearing. 








Newly elected officers of Insurance Women 
of Racine, Wis., were installed by Matthew 
Keefe, Jr., vice-president of Racine Insurance 
Assn. They are: Miss Catherine Prieskorn, 
president; Miss Catherine Bonini, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Ethelmay McGaughey, secretary; 
Mrs. Pauline Wicke, treasurer. Mrs. Carol 
Mahnke, outgoing president, and Miss Pries- 
korn reported on the Cleveland convention. 
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a BY os If you are not currently enjoying the satis- 

ra all ~ faction of a top plate glass replacement 

| service . . . remember to call American! 

il — Once our efficient organization services 

{IZ —_ the policies you write, you immediately 

begin to enjoy the comfortable feeling 

7 of a “job well done”. You'll observe, 

too, how American talks your language 

SO —the language of your policyholders. It 

sat puts dollars in your pocket through satisfied 

= —S customers—helps them maintain “business as usual” 
Q = | in any emergency. 

nee At American you will find under one roof all the requirements 

( necessary to handle every plate glass replacement problem. A separate 

t, | =| and distinct insurance department with modern engineering, survey, 

os J inspection and contracting facilities gives you and your assureds practical 

‘A help and advice. 

} So the next time you write a plate glass policy . . . remember, be sure 

to have America’s efficiency to back it up. 


Phone MOHAWK 4-1100 


BENJAMIN BERIS 
President 


1030°42 NORTH BRANCH STREET: CHICAGO 





“Recognition Merited by Our Service” 


Members of 
Chicago Better 
Business Bureau 
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Ingersoll, Moore, Evert 


Head Field Group in East 


Underwriters Assn. of the Middle 
Department at its 70th annual meeting 
in Hershey, Pa.,elected Norman S. In- 
gersoll, special agent of the Boston at 
Harrisburg, president; John B. Moore 
of Home, Wilmington, vice-president; 
W. Brooks Evert of the Glens Falls 
group, Philadelphia, secretary, and El- 
mer J. Eggert of the Home at Wilkes- 
Barre, chairman of the _ executive 
committee. 

The executive committee elected 
consists of Carl Brandt of Pacific Nat- 
ional and Richard Stringer of Camden 
Fire for eastern Pennsylvania; M. E. 
Moyer of the St. Paul for central Penn- 


sylvania, J. K. Olsen of Aetna Fire for 
northeastern Pennsylvania; David J. 
McKelway of London & Lancashire; 
G. Warren Feller of North British, and 
A. M. Eckert of Commercial Union for 
western Pennsylvania; and W. C. 
Boyer, Jr. of Hartford Fire, Dover; 
H. M. Gibbs of Commercial Union, 
Baltimore; Howard S. Emmerich of 
Security, Philadelphia and John V. 
Down of Phoenix of Hartford, for Del- 
aware, Maryland and New Jersey. 


Harry Backman has joined Marsh & 
McLennan at Seattle . 

Mid-Century of Los Angeles and 
Church Mutual of Merrill, Wis., have 
been licensed in Washington. 





Licensed 
in all 
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written earn 
Accident & Casualty —— $1,671,905 $1,560,113 53.3 
Aetna Ins. Group ———— 10,452,707 10,884,946 59.6 
Aetna Cas. & Sur. 37,339,283 34,111,421 51.8 
Alliance Assurance 280,391 241,735 49.7 
Allstate Ins. ———————- 56,139,315 48,021,569 44.6 
American Alliance, N. ¥.— 329,424 131,883 58.8 
Amer. Auto Ins., St. Louis 20,148,411 18,934,138 51.1 
American Cas., Reading — 6,290,327 6,487,490 53.2 
American Eagle Fire -— a — 
Amer. Employers, Mass. — 5,991,909 5,825,753 55.7 
American Fid. & Cas. — 13,634,494 13,019,613 58.8 
American Fid. Fire 1,115,318 1,100,894 79.0 
American Guar. Liab. — 2,612,980 2,756,782 79.1 
Amer. Motor Ins., Ill. —— 9,139,938 8,972,840 53.8 
American Nat. Fire 98,818 32,971 — 
American Policyhold. —— 669,836 594,112 65.2 
American Surety Group — 9,661,277 10,393,188 65.7 
Arex ——————_ 130,863 121,121 70.0 
Associated Ind. 196,262 191,002 25.0 
Bankers Ind. Group 7,231,960 6,750,521 64.3 
Birmingham of Pa. 51,586 34,275 55.9 
Boston Group 2,191,343 1,833,794 70.4 
British America —————— 9,861 3,939 —_ 
Camden Fire 12,075 10,352 — 
Car & General 1,794,310 1,814,609 54.6 
Centennial Ins. 96,8 87,493 69.6 
Central Surety 3,204,787 3,101,612 49.8 
Citizens Casualty 1,329,106 1,271,425 46.3 
Columbia Casualty 2,398,866 2,121,651 65.7 
Commercial Ins., Newark— 8,555,494 9,196,957 67.8 
Concordia Fire 611,380 324,948 71.4 
Connecticut Fire 190,096 126,165 66.3 
Connecticut Ind. - 2,201,324 2,044,489 55.5 
Continental Cas., Chicago 13,839,676 14,042,674 69.6 
Continental Ins., N. Y. — we —_ — 
Detroit F. & M. ————— 137,260 54,951 _ 
Dubuque F. & M. 52,548 35,068 _ 
Eagle Fire of N. Y¥. —— 130,654 327,521 64.8 
Eagle Star —————-———- 41,427 21,436 — 
Employers Fire, Mass. —— 32,269 22,337 — 
Employers Liab., Mass. — 12,764,017 12,451,574 56.5 
Equitable F. & M. 38,019 25,233 —_ 
Federal Ins., N. J. 2,713,378 2,327,109 47.4 
Fidelity & Casualty 35,111,512 31,114,882 59.4 
FidelityPhenix — ne a 
Fire Assn.-Phila. — 1,016,784 740,324 61.0 
Fireman's Fund Ind. 12,094,900 11,818,476 78.4 
Firemen's Fund Ins., Cal. 1,420,437 1,361,078 45.3 
Firemen’'s of Newark 5,240,405 2,785,269 71.4 
Founders Ins. 588,434 545,646 58.4 
Franklin National ———— 279,589 241,375 62.3 
General Acc. F. & L. 18,512,459 16,892,769 51.0 
General Casualty, Seattle— 13,060,180 11,503,140 64.1 
General Fire & Cas., N. Y. 5,960,900 5,697,431 76.9 
Girard Ins., Philadelphia— 611,380 324,948 714 
Glens Falls Cos. ——-———— 10,639,589 9,548,907 52.4 
Gov’ment Employees Ins.— 5,663,263 4,629,528 51.7 
Great American Ind. 11,889,056 12,594,567 60.3 
Great American Ins. 1,912,816 769,317 58.7 
Hanover Fire - 8,540 7,820 —_ 
Hardware Ind. —————— == — — 
Hartford Acc, & Ind. 51,458,096 48,734,520 2 
Hartford Fire —— —248,943 —152,492 —_ 
Hawkeye-Security 1,151,461 1,173,254 52.6 
Home F. & M. — 355,109 340,269 45.3 
Home Indemnity 12,592,841 12,697,225 70.5 
Indemnity of N. A. 17,193,139 15,423,361 64.9 
{ndustrial Ins 575,731 586,628 49.8 
Insurance of N. A. 2,027,470 1,776,604 62.3 
Kansas City F. & M. —— 236,298 225,457 53.1 
London Guar. & Acc 5,065,013 4,834,184 55.6 
London & Lanc. Ind. ——— 3,058,537 3,161,853 59.0 
Manhattan Casualty 3,490,373 3,347,222 57.9 
Manufacturers Cas. 4,279,075 3,697,332 52.0 
Marine Ins. ———— 280,391 241,735 49.7 
Maryland Casualty 19,080,514 17,982,526 51.7 
Mass. Bonding 525,6 9,674,340 60.6 
Mass. F. & M ,26 54,951 58.6 
Mechanics & Traders 279,589 241,375 62.5 
Merchants Indemnity 2,913,860 2,593,154 51.0 
Metropolitan Cas 7,510,605 8,190,310 65.2 
Milwaukee Ins. Co. 1,659,462 882,002 714 
National Fire, Hartford — 4,473,415 3,861,985 62.3 
National Ben Franklin — 611,380 324,948 714 
National Casualty 583,403 497,827 67.8 
National Surety Group —— 4,723,627 4,242,049 52.7 
Nat’! Union Fire - — 464,274 308,474 55.9 
New Amsterdam Cas 14,617,118 13,489,330 56.1 
New Jersey Mfgs. 94,898 787,074 om 
N. Y. Underwriters ——— —28,609 —16,882 == 
New Zealand Ins. 337,898 284,408 76.8 
Niagara Fire —_ _ _ 
North River Ins. 98,607 39,387 _ 
Northern Assur. Ltd. —— 93,410 91,135 64.8 
Northwestern F. & M. — —_ —_ — 
Norwich Union Fire 580,033 400,304 64.8 
Ocean Accident 3,523,518 3,225,159 61.1 
Ohio Farmers Ind. 4,512,326 3,883,921 46.7 
Pacific Indemnity 6,776,261 6,316,122 70.0 
Peerless Cas. ————————- 3,577,251 3,456,394 67.4 
Penn Mfrs. Ass’n Cas. —— 1,538,268 1,540,817 43.2 
Phila. F. & M. —————-——- 230.674 188,267 57.3 
Phoenix Indemnity 3,376,675 3,222,790 55.6 
Phoenix Ins. Co. 315.016 209,074 66.3 
Potomac Ins. 2,056,940 1,876,974 51.0 
Providence-Wash. Ind. —— 612,497 499,651 45.4 
Providence-Wash. Ins. —— 1,348,101 1,025,039 60.9 
Provident Fire ——————— 70.176 38,071 —_ 
Reliance Ins., Phila. 254,196 184,874 61.0 
Rochester-American 137,260 54,951 _ 
Royal Exchange 105.264 57,113 oo 
Royal-Liverpool Group —— 36,676,659 33,888,003 61.3 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind. —— 12,534,491 11,555,301 55.0 
Sea Ins. ———————- 140,195 120,869 49.7 
Seaboard Surety 110,069 98,950 60.9 
Security-New Haven 733,749 681.471 55.5 
Southern Fire, N. C. 13,148 5.252 a 
Springfield F. & M., Mass. 1,282,543 1,186,841 60.2 
Standard Accident 20,792,608 19,663,836 59.2 
Sun Indemnity 1,683,083 1,687,279 54.5 
Transcontinental 279.589 241,375 62.3 
Travelers Ind. 8.795, 861 8,119,176 54.0 
Travelers Ins. 65.291.384 59,752,091 67.3 
United Pacific Ins. 3,299.789 3,134,824 67.8 
United Nat. Ind. 279.589 241,375 62.3 
U. S. Casualty 7,517,268 6,808,480 60.4 
U. S. Fid. & Guar. 36,696.778 $4,373,841 64.5 
U.S. Fire 215,860 77, — 
U. 8S. Guarantee 1,449,122 1,247,877 50.6 
Universal Indemnity 438,295 290 59.0 
Vigilant Ins. ————————_ 280,793 565 46.9 
Westchester Fire 117,977 41,577 —_ 
Western Aagsurance 17,530 7,002 — 
Western Nat. Ins. ———— 3,403 3,403 _ 
Yorkshire Indemnity —— 1,271,578 1,186,558 48.8 
Yorkshire Ins, ——————— 423,859 395,519 49.6 
Zurich Gen. Acc. 13,277,714 = 12,152,427 75.1 
Total—Stock Cos. ——— $770,875,578 $715,071,329 59.8 


The accompanying tables have been 
compiled by the New York department 
from insurance expense exhibits filed 
by companies licensed in New York. 
These show earned premiums and in- 
curred losses on a net premium basis 


incurred Exp. 
to earned (adj.)+ 





KF pane 
Claim Comm. Other — 

Net grin exp. to to acq.to exp. 
(adj.)t earned written earned earned written 





53.8 71 15.0 =. 26.4 4.2 5.8 24 
47.5 -7.1 10.7 21.3 5.5 6.7 3.3 
48.3 —1 11 198 9.4 49 3.1 
45.1 5.2 89 23.7 41 5.5 2.9 
39.6 15.8 11.0 5 189 6.5 2.7 
68.1 —26.9 98 191 169 176 4.7 
47.0 19 105 24.0 6.2 3.7 2.6 
48.6 -18 133 233 45 44 3.1 
46.0 -1.7 100 225 29, 79 2.7 
428 —16 174 15.1 5.6 11 3.6 
315 105 10.7 8.9 —_— 8.1 3.8 
47.7 —%8 113 246 15 6.9 3.4 
39.7 65 18 15.3 6.5 2.9 3.2 
29.0 58 26 -523 2287 188 9.2 
51.7 174 150 19.7 6.2 11 3.7 
602 —302 48 15.0 94 174 3.6 
278 47.2 15 13.1 41 5.4 3.7 
49.9 —-142 42 230 4.6 5.6 25 
49.4 5.3 83 35.7 — 3.6 1.8 
4229 —13.3 41 22.3 5.4 19 3.2 
"50.3 49 134 2238 2.8 1.4 2.9 
579 275 45 15.0 61 817.7 4.6 
51.9 —-1.7 10.7 29.9 1.7 6.7 2.9 
41.7 120 110 188 3.9 4.5 3.5 
54.7 —204 136 24.7 4.3 8.6 3.5 
454 —132 123 198 5.5 4.2 3.6 
“45 —15.9 6.2 24.2 6.4 4.8 2.9 
6.5 —-2%8 107 180 130 15.5 3.3 
49.7 52 127 221 5.1 6.8 3.0 
416 112 1238 192 3.0 4.5 2.6 
8.2 10 121 505 1.2 5.8 106 
46.3 —28 106 21.0 3.2 8.3 3.2 
44.3 8.3 86 23.5 4.1 5.3 28 
42.6 —20 10 211 3.7 3.9 29 
57.5 18.5 81 232 126 101 3.5 
53.0 314 148 21.2 6.0 15 3.5 
45.2 9.5 97 186 9.1 5.4 t4 
4.5 15.9 6.2 24.2 6.4 4.8 2.9 
648 -232 174 22 13.3 7.0 19 
48.3 106 123 220 5.3 5.9 2.8 
43.2 56 120 224 1.8 4.0 3.0 
475 -116 100 251 4.9 5.1 2.4 
27.0 —39 13.9 5.9 1.6 23 3.3 
44.5 —15.9 62 24.2 6.4 4.8 2.9 
48.7 —11 102 235 6.2 5.5 3.5 
30.3 18.0 13.2 is 9.3 5.0 2.5 
42.3 —26 106 19.6 3.3 5.4 3.4 
684 27.1 99 193 169 176 4.7 
40.8 —5.0 88 20.1 2.8 6.2 2.9 
88.1 10.7 21.1 5.9 90 170 51 
45.1 9.6 97 §©618.6 9.0 5.4 24 
470 -175 10.0 21.6 71 5.3 3.0 
460 -109 103 185 6.2 7.8 3.2 
49.7 5 4.7 45.3 —4 a — 
44.5 6.8 75 18.2 9.5 64 29 
680 —-211 113 21 1.7 #134 5.5 
42.4 2.0 70 22.6 3.7 5.9 3.2 
48.3 —73 105 23.0 4.2 6.9 3.7 
50.4 83 192 16.9 7.2 3.3 3.8 
50.2 -2.2 96 2%3 5.9 6.4 3.0 
45.4 4.9 8.9 24.0 42 5.4 29 
45.2 31 100 22.7 6.0 3.5 2.0 
42.0 —2.6 9.9 18.6 3.9 6.3 3.3 
63.7 22.3 $8 14.7 169 176 4.7 
485 -108 123 220 5.3 5.9 2.8 
49.3 —3 176 235 21 3.1 3.0 
4.9 -111 121 208 5.1 4.9 3.0 
4.5 15.9 62. 24.2 6.4 4.8 29 
43.2 +105 123 219 5.3 5.9 28 
4.5 15.9 62 24.2 6.4 4.8 2.9 
67.1 —349 181 27.0 110 79 3.1 
54.2 —69 122 23.9 41 110 3.0 
49.4 5.3 $3 2 3.6 13 
44:2 —3 108 226 42 3.4 3.2 
580 -348 “127 24.9 115 8.2 a 
22.8 12.4 63 17S oO oe 
40.7 5 121 139 72 5.6 1.9 
53.2 143 1833 21.7 4.9 9.4 3.9 
48.7 46 12.9 265 3.6 3.8 1.9 
52.3 223 17.1 2.9 — 3.9 2.4 
41.8 9.2 9.0 23.2 51 2.0 2.5 
24.6 $2.2 121 a 6.6 3.9 1.9 
44.4 1.7 68 181 8.5 1.7 3.3 
42.4 2.0 70 226 3.7 5.9 3.2 
605 -%8 10.7 180 130 15.5 3.3 
43.2 58 120 22.4 18 4.0 3.0 
53.4 1.2 95 191 65 15.5 2.8 
6719 238 154 226 120 149 3.0 
574 18.4 81 22 126 102 3.3 
43.0 —4.3 98 206 43 5.1 3.2 
48.9 3.9 10.7 25,2 49 6.4 2.7 
45.1 5.2 88 23.8 4.2 5.4 2.9 
44.9 58 103 281 13 3.0 2.2 
49.7 52 127 221 5.1 6.8 3.0 
43.8 —4.0 710 (214 5.5 6.5 3.3 
45.2 —44 11.9 234 21 5.0 2.8 
50.9 54 167 164 2.8 9.0 6.0 
433 —106 123 22.0 5.8 6.9 28 
39.6 6.4 94 188 4.5 4.5 24 
36.4 3.7 71 = 0=« «17.8 4.5 45 3.0 
51.7 +195 130 238 44 8.2 2.3 
483 -106 123 22.0 5.3 5.9 2.8 
42.8 32 100 209 2.9 5.6 3.4 
41.4 +5.9 9.7 222 3.0 3.4 3.1 
46.0 3.4 96 23.9 42 54 2.9 
625 —-115 133 346 3 21 2.2 
44.3 8.8 86 8623.6 41 5.3 2.7 
43.6 78 91 244 2.8 46 2.7 
43.5 6.9 81 241 1.7 48 48 
45.7 208 13.7 189 18 8.7 2.6 
9 7 08 191 5.6 53 31 


after reinsurance. Incurred losses are 
based on case estimate reserves and 
expert allocated claim expense. For 
the years 1949-52 inclusive, the tabu- 
lations include figures of both casualty 
and fire insurers writing auto liability, 
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auto B. I. Expense ratios have been ad- .expense to written premiums. Ratios . 
justed so as to relate certain types of do not include federal income taxes. Sayles Agency Buys Again Pealoon ong pn ar eS 
Sayles agency, Pullman, Ore., has Grain Growers 
purchased the Pullman Investment ‘ 


























































































































































































° e eye Rafe © * 
a } Automobile Property Damage Liability 1952 Co.’s insurance business, managed by } 
aie C. F. Anderson. This purchase marks The Erskine local agency of Flor- 
‘axes & . 3 : 
rents Stock Com panies the third expansion move by the ence, Ore., has been purchased by the 
written | Sayles agency, which was formed in Neilson local agency, same city. 
24 A ountry-wide 
33 h ? Underwriting Ratios —————. Expense Analysis ———_ 
31 Losses Claim Comm. Other Gen. Taxes & 
29 Net premiums incurred Exp. Net cain exp.to to acq.to exp. to fees to 
27 written earned to earned (adj.)+ (adj.)+ earned written earned earned written 
26 Accident & Casualty —— $955.445 $883.834 60.6 7.6 —8.2 64 293 4.2 5.5 22 
3.1 Aetna Ins. Group ————— 4.997.552 5.121.686 61.3 51.7 —13.0 12.5 23.6 5.5 6.7 3.4 
Aetna Cas. & Sur. 18,42?.164 16.929 824 51.3 49.4 —7 11.0 21.3 9.3 4.9 29 <SEAIKIS SE SES SEES ESOS SESS Seve ese tee aeeyes 
7 Alliance Assurance 122.882 108.595 58.4 50:6 —9.0 13.6 24.8 42 5.4 2.6 
6 ) Allstate Ins. ——————-____24,958.573 1.409.773 53.5 45.3 13 .. 469 5 189 6.5 2.7 
3 t American Alliance, N. ¥.— 165.738 67.410 aie pa — ane pores aie prnad pans 
3.4 American Auto. Ins., St. L 10.857.644 10.251,480 52.1 50.5 —2.6 14.4 24.0 6.1 3.5 2.5 
32 American Cas.. Reading — 3,600,642 3.675,619 588 45.4 4.2 82 25.8 44 4.2 2.8 
a Amer. Eagle Fire — ain pists anne pes aaa aaa Rae Poses 
.2 Amer. Employers, Mass.— 3.191.440 3.104.596 52.6 48.6 -1.2 12.5 23.9 2.9 69 24 
7 Amer. Fid. & Cas.— 5,754,085 5.489.984 63.6 33.9 2.5 8.5 15.1 5.6 11 3.6 
3.6 Amer. Fid. Fire ————— 428.430 424.535 71.6 25.6 2.8 7.7 8.9 —_— 74 1.6 
+4 Amer. Guar. Liab. 1,262,252 1.314.317 61.8 47.0 88 108 255 1.3 6.0 3.4 
5 Amer. Motor Ins., Tl. —— 4.160.495 4.105.272 49.5 40.9 9.6 13.3 15.4 6.5 29 2.3 
8 Amer. Nat. Fire ————— 19.628 16.852 pce pia pais oa ane Phen a meee 
.2 Amer. Policvhold. ———— 396.772 268.089 48.9 7.7 34 31.7 —453 326 205 8.2 
ad Amer. Surety Group —— 4.815.991 5.103.088 58.5 56.2 14.7 16.8 21.5 6.4 7.3 3.7 
9 C—X—“—“—s_*_——"—"—" 66.316 62.950 83.3 74.9 —58.2 30.7 14.4 9.2 17.0 3.6 
‘8 Associated Ind. ———— 106,762 104.292 38.2 7.3 45 123 13.1 4.1 5.1 2.7 
9 Bankers Ind. Group —— 3.751.524 3.563.498 68.8 57. —26.2 12.5 23.9 8.8 9.9 23 
5 Birmincham of Pa. 16 257 9.914 72.4 53 —26.1 12.3 35.7 as 3.9 1.8 
5 Boston Group —————— 1,242.710 1,049.429 58.1 57.7 15.8 159 26.9 5.0 7.0 2.9 
6 British America —————— 4,474 1.818 om» a —- _— —_— = ean pa 
9 Camden Fire ————————_- 2.014 1,557 india — wou ome ian aan pam 
'3 Car & General ————_—— 948.017 962.958 635 523 “58 Ml 246 3.0 7.7 2.9 
0 Centennial Ins. —— ——— 21089 18.871 —as <atitin —_— —_ as —_ —_— comets 
6 Central Surety ———__— 1,462.209 1.614.905 60.3 50.7 —11.0 12.4 27.4 1.7 6.5 2.7 
ise Citizens Casualty ——— 531.846 501658 = 51.6 48.0 4 $42 207 43 50 38 ~% r = ae 
— Columbia Casualty ——— 1.326.149 1.185.517 58.1 56.0 14.1 14.5 25.8 4.3 8.0 3.4 = . d : ~ 
Commercial Ins., Newark 4,087 119 4,505,221 60.8 48.7 —9.5 14.5 20.6 6.0 4.2 3.4 av 
Concordia Fire ———— 320.134 166.785 73.5 449 —184 64 24.1 6.4 5.1 2.9 Cel; 
— Connecticut Fire - 104.582 65.840 175 86.3 —63.8 20.8 19.3 19.3 22.6 4.3 2. 
- Connecticut Ind. ——— 1.052.071 973.392 61.7 57.8 —19.5 19.4 23.3 5.2 6.9 3.0 SG 
.2 Continental Cas., Chi. — 7,252,684 7,292,740 678 424 —10.2 13.5 19.0 2.8 45 2.6 +4 2 
~ } Continental Ins., N. ¥.— omens ome aan aan _— — —— — _— ous ——zZ ‘3 
2 } Detroit F. & M. ———— 69.058 a - Se rl Tr l fp 
“ Dubuave FL. & M 32.442 21.644 ae — — ao — — — inne ” ? 
7 Eaele Fire of N. ¥ * 5.521 152.622 55.0 86.2 —41.2 12.3 51.3 TA 5.8 9.7 n wl JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
“4 Eagle Star ——————_—- 22.718 12.102 one pans — oo — —_ — ate 4 
4 Emplovers Fire. Mass. — 7 12.107 halen pam er brs = _ << pe ae = 
7 Emplovers Liah.. Mass. — 6.590.4F0 51.5 49.0 — ‘ x 2 74 2.9 _= 
3 eS wig (2S fo =$ Be me 32 4 22 A ©d BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
8 oo oe. N a 1.212.300 1.061.176 64.6 52.1 “<a = = 0 MC 2.7 
0 Fidelity & Casualty ——— 16,642,923 14,953.532 586 46.4 ~ 6 2 5.5 7 26 
} Fidelity-Phenix ——————— - — a _— —_ — oe _— — W 
3 Fire Ass'n-Phila, ———— 561.875 424.788 “03 WI 2.7 123 9.0 26 FIELD SERVICE NATION IDE 
9 Fireman's Fund Ind. —— 5.648.834 5.512.485 —12.4 12.3 22.5 6.5 8.2 3.3 
5 Fireman’s Fund Ins., Cal. * 713.407 704.414 —.1 11.2 20.8 8.8 5.3 24 
5 Firemen’s of Newark 2.744.003 1.429.588 —18.4 64 24.1 6.4 5.1 2.9 
4 Founders Ins. ————————- 302.984 314.223 —24.4 18.0 25.5 13.6 7.7 2.7 
7 Franklin National ———— 127.915 118.624 —30.7 16.1 22.4 5.4 5.9 2.8 
_ General Accid. F. & L.— 9,421,797 8.638.461 - 12.4 23.7 1,7 4.0 3.0 
_— Gen. Casualty. Seattle-—- 6.775.945 6.061.638 —9.9 11.4 25.2 4.8 5.8 2.4 
9 Gen. Fire & Cas., N. ¥ 1,584,665 1,475,843 17.2 15.9 8.1 3.2 3.2 3.5 
—- ard Ins. Phila. ———— 320,134 168.785 18.4 64 241 64 5.1 2.9 
A s Falls, Cos. ———— 5,113,564 4,599,289 -105 114 249 1.7 6.2 3.3 
ee Gov't Employers Ins. 2,860,027 2,372,910 42 18.6 3 8.9 4.8 2.5 
~ Great American Ind. —— 5,464,471 5,885,146 8.1 14.9 21.6 4.0 6.7 3.1 
— Great American Ins. 960,903 393,227 —49.5 15.2 23.7 21.7 49 
9 Hanover Fire -————————— 1,670 9,681 — _ a - — 
5 Hardware Ind. ———————- — — — _— —_— — 
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@ PLAN Your GROUNDS 
@ PLAN Your ENTRANCES 
®@ PLAN Your WORK AREAS 
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A fire alarm could be planned for 
your house with little extra cost and 
great increase in safety, especially 
in homes with young children and 
elderly persons. Alarm bells should 
ring on the main floor and in each 
second-floor bedroom. 


Fire extinguishers should be placed 
on each floor—installed between the 
probable source of flames and the 
nearest exit. In the basement, place 
it near the stairs. In the kitchen, 
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ABOUT 


AT LEAST 


Plan against heating or cooking tires 


of fires arise from the heating 


or cooking facilities. 


of the property loss is due to 


such fires. 





PROVIDE proper construction for all built-in 
features such as fireplaces and chimneys. 


PROVIDE proper installation for all stoves, 


furnaces and heating equipment. 






















near a door. On the second floor, 
in the hallway near the stairs. 
A soda-acid or water-type extin- 
guisher will do for ordinary fires of 
wood, paper or rubbish. A foam ex- 
tinguisher will also handle fires in 
flammable liquids—grease, oil, gaso- 
line, kerosene and paint. A small 
extinguisher of the carbon-tetra- 
chloride type (same as in your car) 
is advisable for fighting electrical 
fires, and is handy for fires in flam- 
mable liquids. 


cesar Soo 
es 


FIRE CONTROL 


A faucet threaded to take the garden 
hose is also helpful in fighting fires. 
Such threaded faucets should be | 
installed in the basement or laundry 
and outdoors on either side of the 
house. 


A sprinkler installation might be 
made in the basement, where most 
fires start, with sprinkler heads over 
the furnace and the stairs leading 
up from basement. 
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or extend any wiring. 


EMPLOY a skilled clectricion 


equipment which eliminates 
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‘Wleet, yowu HOMEtown 


IT PAYS TO BRING 
| YOUR INSURANCE MAN 
INTO YOUR PLANS 


Your home is the center of happiness 
and security for your family. For something 
so precious, you want the best protection 
possible. That’s why it pays you 

to bring your Home Insurance man into 
your plans. He can help you every step 
of the way ... can recommend construction 
features that will make your home 

a safer place in which to live. 

If you are planning to build or remodel, 
‘ plan to have a talk with your Home 
Insurance agent because 

“built-in safety” can substantially 
reduce home accidents. 

















$ 





‘ : of Your 
R family 





Ask your Home Agent for the 48-page 
booklet, “How to Build or Remodel for 
the Safety of Your Family.” It shows 
how to: have a safer, more livable 
home through good design related to 
common sense work and play habits. 
Safety can be made to pay its own way. 





Pies aepeneienn meres 


| § Your HOMETOWN Agent can serve 
| you well—see him now! 





w 







Ever since 1853 The Home Insurance Company 
has championed the placing of insurance through agents— 
what is known as the “American agency system.” 







This 
full page 
advertisement 
will appear in 
-—— 4 colors in: 
Saturday Evening Post 
— August 8 
Time — August 17 
Business Week — July 25 
U.S. News & World Report 
—lJuly 4 
Nation's Business—August 
Better Homes & Gardens 
— September 
Pathfinder — September 
Successful Farming — September 


* THE HOME * 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


« DoF Fa 

one agseceled Nendo 5 See whe 
meen Ae ; 100% ANNIVERSARY ) am 
a a cee / ™ 


and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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CASUALTY CLAIM MANAGER 


Large multiple line Insurance company requires 
services of experienced casualty claim manager 
for Chicago, Illinois claim department. Must 
be able to m ibility and capabi 
of supervising large ain volume. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability. Our personnel know of 
this ad. In reply give qualification, age, and 
salary requirements. Write Box 1-38, The Na- 
tional Underwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 





ADJUSTERS 


Leading multiple line group offers unusual 
opportunity for men experienced in adjust- 
ing fire and windstorm losses. 

Good advancement possibilities. Cook 
County Territory. Excellent company bene- 
fits. 5 day week. 


Call or Write 
Mr. W. J. Horan 








PROVEN PRODUCTION ABILITY 


Mutual Life Company operating North Central 
state requires services of experienced H. O. ex 
ecutive capable of assuming full responsibility for 
production of Life, A & H and Hospitalization. 
Future plans make some experience Fire and 
Casualty operations desirable. Salary open and 
incentive plan available. Write Box T-39, The 
National Underwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill., giving complete information re- 
garding experience, education, and age. All 
replies confidential. 


Room 1113 120 S$. La Salle St. 

Chicago 4, Ill. Chicago 3, III. Telephone CEntral 6-8570 
: > AVAILABLE 

a ‘ee Office systems and procedures analyst, 33, mar- 


ried. Thirteen years investigating, planning, or- 
ganizing, & staffing; analysis, development, & 
simplification of office systems, organization, & 
jobs; forms, paperwork, and records; time study; 
surveys & reports; production planning & con- 
trol; policy, organization, & procedure manuals; 
standards. Now with national direct-writing in- 
surance company. Southern Wisconsin area pre- 
ferred. Address T-46, The National Underwriter 
Co., 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 











AUTOMOBILE UNDERWRITING MANAGER 


This is an exceptional opportunity for a a 
flight man capable of 
of growing automobile department for a large 
and successful multiple line Capital Stock Com- 
pany. Midwest location. Address T-26, The Na- 
tional Underwriter Company, 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








WANTED 
CASUALTY SPECIAL AGENT 
By old r ible C Cc y, Young 
Man with some casualty fel and “underwriting 
experience in Midwest operating from Des 
Moines. Right man can make excellent future 
for himself. Address P-48, The National Under- 
writer, 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lil. 











CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
WANTED 


by old-established agency, good record and 
unusual financial standing, due to increased 
volume. Write Post Office Box 433, Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTED 


Experienced Safety Engineer fer oilwell drilling 
contractor, with nine (9%) retery rigs operating 
in West Texas and Southeast New Mexico Area. 
In applying, give age, references, and expe- 
rience. Reply Box $-63, The National Under- 
writer, 176 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 











ASSISTANT MANAGER 
FIDELITY AND SURETY DEPARTMENT 


Opportunity in Home Office for man experienced 
in Fidelity and Surety underwriting. Willing to 
consider man having Fidelity underwriting ex- 
perience only. State age, education, experience 
and vt desired. Address: AMERICAN IN- 
DEMNITY CO., P. O. Box 1259, Galveston, Texas. 











WANTED 


Experienced reinsurance account man fire and/or 
casualty for well-established midwest brokerage 
office. Write Box T-37, The National Under- 
writer, 175 West Jackson Blvd., giving complete 
information regarding experience and age. All 
replies confidential. 











WANTED 


Fire Underwriter, 3 years minimum experience. 
Salary based on experience and ability. Fine 
opportunity for assured future in growing all 
risk Co. home office. Address Personnel Director 
giving ee hk and desired salary. 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
301 West ith, qs City 5, Mo. 





FOR RENT 


About 4,000 square feet good for office use. 
Excellent location in Downers Grove, near 
Chicago. 

1. H. P. Robinson 

4907 Northcott Avenue 

Downers Grove, Illinois 

Telephone 1467M—Downers Grove 








As assistant manager of Bonding Department of 
one of the leading Multiple Line Companies, 
with substantial diversified bond volume in its 
San Francisco Branch. Salary commensurate 
with experience and background. All replies 
confidential. Give age, experience and salary 
desired. Reply T-32, The National Underwriter 
Co., 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





BOND UNDERWRITER and PRODUCER 


FIRE AGENTS WANTED 


Interested in retrospective writing of prop- 
erty fire risks with mutual multiple line 
company. Must have $50,000.00 or more 
in fire premiums. If interested, please con- 
tact Norman W. Schaeffer, 2200 Grand 
Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 








OFFICE SPACE 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 

Two floors, each 40' x 110’, located in downtown 
section of central Illinois town. Many large 
windows assure abundance of air and natural 
light. Ideal for insurance office. For information 
contact 

Nicholas Spiros 

Starved Rock Lodge, Utica, Illinois 














CASUALTY FIELD MEN 


Excellent opportunity in Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, 
Missouri and Wisconsin for experienced casualty 
field men, under age 40, with reputable Hart- 
ford multiple line stock company. Replies con- 
fidential. Address—T-44, The National Under- 
writer Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








Wind Deductible Makes 


Debut in Minnesota 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 

dwellings is below what applied in the 
old, lower rated region and that means 
that Duluth and the northern tier of 17 
counties got a 25% reduction, whereas 
the reduction in the rest of the state 
is about 12% 

Farm properties are not involved in 
any of the current changes. 

Over the past five years earned EC 
premiums in Minnesota have been $24,- 
288,968 and the incurred losses were 
$23,407,700. 

A pamphlet has been prepared for 
use by agents for distribution to their 
customers. This refers to the fact that 
losses and expenses on EC in Minne- 
sota during the past five years amount- 
ed to $31,526,000 against premiums paid 
of $24,289,000. The storms of Oct. 10, 
1949, affecting the entire state and July 
20, 1951, involving Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, produced insurance claims 
estimated at $11% million. Also refer- 
ence is made to the fact that materials 
and labor have gone up and that roof 
damage that in 1946 would have been 
$100 today would be $175. 

“So that’s why the insurance com- 
panies have asked and received ap- 
proval of your state insurance depart- 
ment to adjust the price of dwelling 
wind and hail insurance, except when 
the policyholder will pay the first $50 
of any claim. You see, insurance is de- 
signed primarily to protect you against 
a crippling financial blow. It was never 
intended to extend coverage for petty 
losses. But, by excluding the small 
claims the companies can continue us- 
ing the existing rates.” 

Some examples are given of loss situ- 
ations and how they would be handled. 
For instance, with $5,000 fire and EC 
on dwelling without windstorm de- 
ductible in one company, and the same 
amount with $50 deductible in another 
and a $100 wind loss, the first company 
would pay one-half of $100 or $50, and 
company B would pay one-half of the 
amount of the loss or $100 less the 
$50 deductible, or $25, and the insured 
would collect $75. 


With $5,000 fire and EC coverage on 
dwelling with windstorm deductible, 
and a hail loss of $50 to roof and $50 to 
TV antenna, there would be no liabili- 
ty. With $5,000 fire and EC on dwel- 
ling with the usual 10% extension 
clause, and with windstorm deductible 
and a $150 wind loss to dwelling, $50 to 
garage and $100 to TV antenna, the in- 
surer would pay $100 on the dwelling, 
nothing on the garage and $50 on the 
antenna. 

With $5,000 fire and EC on house- 
hold goods with windstorm deductible 
and a wind loss of $35 to the antenna 
and $30 to the contents, the insurer 
would pay nothing on the antenna and 
$30 on contents. 





Aetna Shifts 3 Field Men 


Field transfers by Aetna include: 
S. R. Terwilliger, state agent for north- 
western Ohio, from Toledo to Milwau- 
kee, to succeed State Agent P. F. 
Schrage, resigned; Special Agent Ber- 
nard J. Mitchell, from Chicago to join 
Mr. Terwilliger in Milwaukee as suc- 
cessor to Special Agent John T. Hitt, 
also resigned; and Special Agent Frank 
J. Fritsch from Cleveland to Columbus, 
O., to assist with marine business, un- 
der the supervision of State Agent 
W. H. Witherspoon. 

Mr. Terwilliger joined Aetna in 1947 
as special agent for Ohio with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. He became state 
agent for northwestern Ohio in 1950. 


Mr. Mitchell joined the Aetna in 1947 
and was appointed special agent for 
northern Ohio in 1950. Last year he © 
went to Kansas City and subsequently ~ 
was transferred to Cook county, (Chi- 
cago). Mr. Fritsch went with the com- © 
pany in 1946 and was a marine under. © 
writer in the Chicago office before © 
entering the Michigan field. 


All three men are veterans. 





St. Paul Names Wildasin 


The St. Paul F. & M. group has ap- 


pointed Warren Wildasin special agent © 
in Ohio to work with State Agent E. O, © 
Pierce at Cleveland. Mr. Wildasin has © 
been with the companies since 1941 — 
except for army service. 





The Los Angeles office of Phoenix 


of London goup has been moved to 
3750 West Sixth street. J. S. Sheppard 
is vice-president and Pacific Coast 
manager. 





WHERE TO PLACE 
YOUR BUSINESS 


A guide or directory of responsible and 

adequately equipped local agents. These 

offices have nation-wide facilities for han- 
dling your out-of-state business. 








ILLINOIS 





CRITCHELL - MILLER 
INSURANCE AGENCY 


Established 1868 
Insurance Exchange Building 
CHICAGO 








FRED. S. JAMES & Co. 


Since INSURANCE 1858 
One North La Salle Street 
CHicaco 
FI 6-3000 


Offices Coast to Coast 








Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard 
General Agents 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
WaAbash 2-0400 











CEntral 6-5314 


New York 





THE Rockwoop CoMPaNy . 


Established 1896 
General Agents 
135 South La Salle Street 

Chicago, Illinois 








Rollins Burdick Hunter Ce. 
231 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 


Telephone: ANdover 3-5000 
Seattle 








MICHIGAN 





Detroit Insurance Agency 
David T. Maranette, Pres. 


Fisher Bldg. 


H. L. Newnan, Vice-Pres. 
William S. Faber, Vice-Pres. 
Gordon D. Daugarty, Sec’y.-Treas. 


Detroit, Mich. 








WISCONSIN 








Chris Schroeder & Son, Inc. 
210 E. Michigan St.. MILWAUKEE 
Engineering Services—All Lines 





The largest insurance agency in the 
State of Wisconsin 
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Late News Bulletins 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


rackets in the administration of union-management welfare funds. 

Most such funds in the mass industries are untouched by any suggestion of 
racketeering, according to the Times, but there is suspicion of kick backs, pay- 
roll padding and favoritism in placement of insurance contracts in an increasing 
number of small funds over the country. 

The New York city anti-crime committee concludes that gangsters and their 
henchmen in union ranks are finding a lucrative field in welfare funds, accord- 
ing to the Times. It calls attention to one agency which reportedly got $300,000 





in fees in 1952 on more than $2 million in employer-financed welfare premi- 


ums with heavy business expenses. The story points out that Martin E. Segal 
& Co., reputable union management consultants, averages about 1% on the $60 
million of premiums it handles each year. 

The story indicates that the insurance department called its hearing after 
the department had informed one large company it was being too generous pay- 
ing 10% agency commission blanket on welfare premiums and rebating another 
5% to be used by administrators of the funds for services. The company agreed 
to notify its agents that the 5% service fee would have to be eliminated. How- 
ever, the department indicated that the vast majority of insurers conduct their 
business in the public interest and for the policyholder welfare. 

The Times story points out that many funds now operate on a 3 to 7% reten- 
tion by insurer, though in some this runs to 20% 


Pursue Philadelphia Tax Fight 


Insurance Agents & Brokers Assn. of Philadelphia & Suburbs has asked the 
state supreme court to hear new arguments on the question of producers paying 
the 3 mill mercantile tax imposed by Philadelphia. The tax has been upheld 
by the court, but producers contend they should be exempt because they are 
licensed and regulated by the state. 


S.C. Orders Higher BI Limits 


The South Carolina Public Service Commission has ordered motor carriers 
operating for hire under S. C. certificates to increase BI coverage to $10,000 for 
one and $30,000 and up to $100,000 plus $5,000 PDL. The BI multiple limit starts 
with a vehicle with a capacity of seven or less and runs to 31 or more. 


Barnes Albany Club President 


Albany Field Club has installed the following officers: President, J. A. Barnes 
of St. Paul F. & M.; vice-president, John H. Wetzel of Home; treasurer, M. G. 
Knapp, Jr., of Royal and secretary, Daniel W. Jordan of Hanover. The executive 
committee consists of James L. Miner of Aetna Fire, chairman, E. C. Brinley of 
Hartford Fire and John B. McMillen of Providence Washington. 


N.Y. Insurance Day Projected 


The first annual New York Insurance Day will be held at the Biltmore hotel 
Sept. 22, sponsored by Greater New York Brokers Assn. Superintendent Boh- 
linger will be a speaker. Talks and panel discussions for all branches will be 
held from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. The entire grand ballroom floor and a large room 
on the lobby floor of the Biltmore have been engaged. The program will include 
a room of exhibits. 


Indiana Assn. of A. & H. Underwriters elected Joseph E. Whittington of 
Monarch Life as president; Mrs. Mildred Saunders, North American Accident, 
vice-president; and R. W. Osler, Rough Notes Co., secretary. 


Maryland Casualty has appointed John S. Mee as Los Angeles manager. He 
has been associate resident manager since January. Arthur J. Clement, Jr., has 
been appointed bond manager there. He formerly ws bond manager at San 
Francisco. 


Jack B. Magnuson has been named special agent for Phoenix of Hartford in 
Maryland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia. He has been for six years 
with D. C. Insurance Rating Bureau. 


John J. Mackowski has been appointed marine manager at Detroit for Atlan- 
tic Mutual. He has been marine state agent since 1951. 


R. Eugene Mittendorf has been appointed state agent in Montana with head- 
quarters at Helena for North British, succeeding Malcolm McLelland who re- 
signed to enter the local agency business. He started in 1946 with Great Ameri- 
can at San Francisco, and was later transferred to Montana as special agent. 
For the past three years he has been with the Bennett Agency at Bozeman, Mont. 


The Employers Group has appointed Arthur A. Morse as assistant manager 
at Detroit. He started at the home office in 1936, following graduation from Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. His most recent positions have been superintendent 
of inland marine and agency supervisor at the western department at Chicago. 


The Massachusetts department has authorized writing outdoor theater equip- 
ment floaters, personal only, as inland marine. 


Blackstone Mutual, which recently dropped the term fire from its name, does 
not presently contemplate writing anything but fire and allied lines, though the 
revision of its charter permits it to do so. 





JOHN A. COPELAND, 69, consult- 
ting actuary of Atlanta, Ga., died sud- 
denly of cerebral hemorrhage. He was 
an associate of Society of Actuaries, 
a charter member and associate of 
American Institute of Actuaries, a 
charter member and fellow of Casualty 
Actuarial Society and a charter member 
of Conference of Actuaries in Public 
Practice. Mr. Copeland at various times 
was with State Mutual of Georgia, 
Georgia Casualty and others. In 1910 
he became the first deputy commis- 
sioner of Georgia, remaining in that 
position until establishing his own firm 
in 1912. A son, J. A. Copeland, Jr., has 
been a member of his late father’s firm 
since 1936. 


D. WARD HOWARD, 75, local agent of Pu- 
laski, N. Y. died at his home. 


HENRY S. SPATH, 82, president of Farmers 
Mutual of Scribner, Neb., died there 


BRIEFS 


The Portland (Ore.) local agency of West 
and McLean has moved from the Book Nook 
building to the Jones building, Main and 
Second avenue, Portland. 








oon E. Howard Anker agency of Minnea- 
lis has moved to a ground floor location at 
3416 University Ave., S. E. Mr. Anker 
agent for one year, and for 6 years before 
that was Twin Cities manager for General 
of Seattle. 





Insurance Women of Corpus Christi, Tex., 
held a banquet honoring their bosses and 
the newly elected officers. Morris Engelhardt, 
president of Corpus Christi Insurance Ex- 
change, installed the new officers, headed by 
Mrs. Emory Matthews, Brown & Studer agen- 
cy, president. 





A. Mason Blodgett of Automobile Mutual 
has been appointed chairman of the committee 
to handle the annual all-industry luncheon 
in the fall of northern California chapter of 
Society of C.P.C.U. 
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The North American Accident Insurance Co. 


209 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 


We write every practical form of Life, Accident, Health, Hospitalization 
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1 holdups will become less frequent, and ; + the training but who obtained licenses 

Am. Surety Renews Its Aid i they do occur, less profitable for Untrained Drivers Four in the same period. 

s : bandits. " o Th that had not taken courses 

in Combating Bank Holdups Times as Accidental ose 


Bank holdups have again become so 
frequent that the American Surety 
Company is sending every bank in the 
country a card of suggestions to help 
bankers make their institutions less 
attractive to bandits. This is a revised 
up-to-date copy of the card ori 
sent banks in 1946. It suggests many 
things banks can do in discouraging 
holdups, during and after jholdups, and 
is based on the company’s experience 
of over 16 years in investigating bank 
robberies. 

If the suggestions are followed and 
not allowed to fall into disuse, bank 


As if to punctuate the timeliness of 
this reminder came the extensively 
publicized holdup of Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co. at Van Buren, Ark., in which 
four men got away with $20,000. They 
beat the bank president when he tried 
to summon aid instead of opening the 


vault. 


Greig Joins Dayton Agency 

Donald W. Greig, general adjuster 
of Western Adjustment at Cincinnati, 
has resigned to become manager of 
Goldswig Bros. agency, Dayton, O. He 
joined Western Adjustment at Cincin- 
nati in 1936. 





DIRECTORY OF RESPONSIBLE 


B INDEPENDENT ADT USTERS > 


Vermont motor vehicle department 
has completed a survey which shows 
that persons who have taken driver 
education courses in the state’s high 
schools have much better driving rec- 
ords than those without such training. 
Previous Vermont studies showed the 
same thing. The latest survey covers 
four years since the courses were first 
offered and compares the driving and 
conviction records of students who 
took the courses with the records of an 
equal number of licensed operators 16 
and 17 years old who did not receive 


were drawn at random from depart- 
ment files, but all sections of the state 
were represented. 

+ 


e e 
Of 2,708 persons in the survey who © 
were in their first year of driving, the © 


trained showed 1 accident to 4 for un- 
trained and 1 to 6.3 convictions for un- 
trained. For the second year of driving, 
1,850 trained showed 1 accident to 
2.5 and one conviction to 3.5; the third 
year, 1,030 persons, 1 to 6 and 1 to 9; 


fourth year, 418 persons, 1 to 1.4 and 0 | 
to 11. The composite of all drivers, all — 


years, was 1 to 3.4 accidents and 1 to 
5.8 convictions. 








CALIFORNIA 


CASUALTY, ALL LINES AUTOMOBILE 


BEN |. HAYMAN 
INSURANCE ADJUSTER 
1150 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: MAdisen 9-3027 = 
30 YEARS OF SATISFYING SERVICE 


COLORADO 














ILLINOIS (Cont.) 





LYNCH ADJUSTMENT CO. 
Home Office— 
Springfield, Illinois 


Illinois Branch Offices 


Alton—Decatur—East St. Louis 
Peoria—Jacksonville 











KEMPNER CLAIMS SERVICE 
— ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES — 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 

ALL LINES 


1068 Gas & Blectric Bldg., Denver, Colorade 
Telephone Tabor 5736 











Phone HArrison 7-3230 
THOMAS T. NORTH, INC. 
ADJUSTMENT COMPANY 


Adjusters All Lines 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DICKSON Adjusting Company, Inc. 
Jas. F. Dickson, Jr. 


NEW ADDRESS 
1001 Conn. Ave., N.W. (6) Republic 7-3201 
Annapolis, Md. Branch—42 State Circle, Phone 2649 





FLORIDA 





MIAMI 


RAYMOND N. POSTON, INC. 


Adjusters all lines 
8th pet 





16 North ‘“‘L’’ St., Lake Worth 
Refer to Miami Office 








LEHNHARD-BURGESS 
CORPORATION 
MIAMI 


Adjusters for all lines 
Phone 9-4708 2828 Biscayne Blvd. 








POMEROY & HARRISON 
205 Exchange Building 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 











Office Phone Night Phones 
3-909! 9-4606; 98-4694 
ALL LINES COMPANIES ONLY 

ILLINOIS 





Adjusters All Lines 


E. 8. GARD & CO. 


Chicagoland Claims—Since 1920 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. WAbash 2-8880-1 








Day Phone HArrison 7-938 
Night Phone SHeldrake 3- $319 


JAMES J. HERMANN CO. 
175 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
ADJUSTERS - AUTOMOBILE 
INLAND MARINE - CASUALTY 
Aurora, Ill —Merchants Natl 
Bank Bidg Aurora 6-111" 
Waukegan, Ill —222 No Genesee 
Bidg.. Majestic 3-0936 
servicing Northern I}}inows and 
indiana-—Southern Wisconsin 
Southwestern Mich'gar 








MARYLAND 


OHIO (Cont.) 





DOUGLAS E. SCHOOLEY 
Adjusters — All Lines 
1101 N. Calvert St. Plaza 2-7729 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








D. J. SCOTT & SON 


302 Home Savings & Loan Bldg. 
Youngstown 3, Ohio 
Phones: Riverside 74384 and Riverside 74366 
Night: STerling 26434 and STerling 80671 
FIRE & ALLIED LINES 


32 Years Experience 24 Hour Service 





MICHIGAN 














TOPLIS & HARDING 
WAGNER & GLIDDEN, INC. 


Insurance Adjustments 


Robert M. Hill, Pres. E. B. Bystrom, Vice-Pres. 


The Robert M. Hill Go,, Inc, 


INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
® 


T35€@ Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Michigan 
Weodward 5-0050 

















All Lines 
chicago Bostor New York 
Los Angeles Detroit 





INDIANA 





DUNCAN & SWAIN 

mass ond Main Blidg., Evansville 8, Indiana 
Generali insurance Adjusters 

Operating in 
Southern Indiana 
Southern Illinois 
Ww ntucky 
Northwestern Tennessee 
Southeastern Missouri 


eranch office: 62312 Broadway, Paducah, Ky. 








Adjusters All Lines Phone 21686-7 
MICHIGAN ADJUSTMENT BUREAU, INC. 
Gorden L. Ingebritson, Pres. & Geni. Mgr. 
208 North Capitol Ave. 
Lansing 7 
Branches: 
Battle Creek, Benton Harbor, 
Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, 


azoo, Monroe, Saginaw, 
Traverse City 








A.H. DINKENG COMPANY 


ROBERT G. THO id 





THOMAS D. GEMERCHAK 


Insurance Adjustments 
All Lines 


416 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phones Off. Su. 1-2666 — Res. Fa. 1-8442 








W. A. Bowman, Jr. R. L. Lodwick 
VALLEY ADJUSTMENT COMPANY 
Adlusting Claims for Insurance Companies 
Fire, Automobile, Inland Marine, Casualty 
and Allied Lines 
231-233 Masonic Temple Portsmouth, Ohio 
Phone 6-185) 








R. S. LANDEN ADJUSTMENT CO. 


83 So. High St., Suite 409 
Phones: Fletcher 2447, Night: Kingswood 6578 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Adjusting Claims for Insurance Companies 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—INLAND MARINE— 
AVIATION 





INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Free Press Building 
Telephone: Woodward 2-0480 
Detroit 26, Michigan 























NEBRASKA 








INSURANCE CLAIM SERVICE 
Chanticleer Building, 24 North 6th Street 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
Phone: Crawford 8288 
22 years experience, operating in eastern 
Ilinois and western Indiana 








Legal personnel, all types of claims and losses 





IOWA 





MIDWEST MOTOR AGENCY 
Automobile physical damage 
and P.D. claims 
Handled by experts in material 
damage claims. Our adjusters for- 
merly associated with National Fi- 
nance Company Insurance affiliates. 
Servicing the Tri-State Area 
Southern Wisconsin 
Western Illinois—lowa 
James R. ‘‘Jim’’ Green, Manager 
1157 Central Avenue 
Dubuque, lowa 








Phone 3-3531 


CHERRY-WENDT ADJUSTMENT CO. 


Geo. T. Cherry, Assoc. Mor. 
Henry E. Wendt, Assoc. Mgr. 


308 BRANDEIS THEATRE BUILDING 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
Fire—Casualty—Marine—Auto—Aviation 
DAY AND NIGHT PHONE JACKSON 022¢ 











NEVADA 
R. L. GRESHAM & CO. 


General Insurance Adjusters 
Phones 4733—6164 
410 E. Carson Avenue 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


Servicing Southern Nevada—South- 
western Utah—Kingman, Arizona 
and Needles California 

















OHIO 
O. R. BALL, INC. 


Fire — Inland Marine 
Allied Lines 
1542 Hanna Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Phone: SUperior 1-7850 














LOVELL & COMPANY 


Automobile — Casualty 
Inland Marine — Aviation 


526 Fourth St. N. W. 
Canton, Ohio 
Phone 5-0113 








OKLAHOMA 





C. R. WACKENHUTH AND SON 
C. R. WACKENHUTH ~~ R. C. WACKENHUTH 
ADJUSTERS FOR THE COMPANIES 

ALL LINES ; 


507 Orpheum Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Phones 2-5460 4-3850 








Woodard Claims Service 
Adjusters—All Lines 
Home Office: Oklahoma City 
1620 N. Broadway—Forrest 5-0427 


Branch Offices: 
Ardmore — Clinton — Lawten 
Muskogee — Tulsa 





UTAH-IDAHO 









bo ny wren 
LA VAA OUD targest Independent - 


Mihittie 7Njuustine 


428 So. Main - Solt Loke City, Ut. 
258 W. B'dwoy - Idaho Falls, Id. 
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Barrett, Illinois insurance director. 





Head table personalities at the opening session of International Assn. of 
A. & H. Underwriters’ annual convention last week at Chicago, as photographed 
by Harry Fuller of National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters; inset Earl Mont- 
gomery of Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, president of the Chicago associa- 
tion. Below, from the left, John G. Galloway, Provident Life & Accident, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., president of the Internationa association; Albert H. Wohlers of 
Youngberg-Carlson Co., Chicago, co-chairman of the convention, and R. E. 








Cost to Hospitals for Blue 
Cross, Other Patients About 
Same, Mich. Study Shows 


LANSING, MICH.,—A study of hos- 
pital costs in Michigan, undertaken by 
Michigan Hospital Assn. at the request 
of Commissioner Navarre, shows little 
difference in the case cost of Blue 
Cross and non-Blue Cross patients, ac- 
cording to a report just issued by the 
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tre STEVENS PPLan 
A System to FINANCE 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS 
FOR BANKS 
Descriptive Folder From 
Allan C. Stevens, White Plains, N. Y. 

















O’TOOLE ASSOCIATES 





; Established 1945 


Management Consultants 
To Insurance Companies 


P. O. Box 101 Queens Village, N. Y. 
| Phone — Hollis 4-0942 








Policy Design and Forms Engineering 
Multiple Record Policies and Forms 
to Your Requirements 
RALPH C. GRAVES 
105 E. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








SPACE AVAILABLE 
NEW AIR CONDITIONED 
MELROSE BUILDING 
HEADQUARTERS FOR TOP INSURANCE 
COMPANY AGENCIES 
BANKS REALTY ASSOCIATES 
1501 MELROSE BUILDING 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


FAIRFAX 6400 BLACKSTONE 4211 








The LAWRENCE WILSON COMPANY 


Managing General Agents 
“Unexcelled Insurance Facilities” 
SERVICE TO LOCAL AGENTS 
AND BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 
First National Bank Building Tulsa 3, Okla. 














association. 

The association retained Arthur An- 
derson & Co., accountants and auditors, 
to handle the survey, with costs borne 
by the Michigan Hospital Service. The 
report notes: 

“The weighted average of approxi- 
mately 1,200 patients’ records (in 10 
typical hospitals chosen for study) re- 
viewed reveals the total case cost of 
Blue Cross patients to be within 14% 
of the case cost of non-Blue Cross 
patients, which is significant evidence 
that there is no discrimination being 
made between Blue Cross and non- 
Blue Cross patients”. 

It was found, further, that the av- 
erage length of stay of Blue Cross pa- 
tients was 6.7 days compared with 6.9 
days for non-Blue Cross patients. 

It was explained that Commissioner 
Navarre’s request for study was amply 
justified by the fact that Blue Cross 
has been covering nearly 40% of pa- 
tients admitted to Michigan hospitals 
and commercial insurance companies 
cover an additional 35%, making “the 
financing of hospital care...a matter 
of concern to the department of insur- 
ance.” 


R.F. Bimpson to Retire 


After 45 Years Service 


R. F. Bimpson, who has been with 
Commercial Union for 45 years, will 
relinquish his duties as secretary of the 
Middle Atlantic department Aug. 1 in 
preparation for retirement at a later 
date. He has served in various capaci- 
ties and for some years has had super- 
vision over New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Atwood P. Lindsay will succeed 
him. Mr. Lindsay has been with the 
group more than 22 years as under- 
writer, special agent and since 1948 
assistant manager of the New York 
metropolitan department. 


Ward Veeped: Armao Secy. 


Allen C. Ward has been promoted 
from secretary to vice-president of 
Resolute. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1951 and previously was 
zone claim manager of Service Fire. 

Lewis Armao, who until recently was 
underwriting manager of Service Fire, 
has been appointed secretary of Reso- 
lute. 


Massachusetts Bonding has tempora- 
rily transferred Frank Dryer from San 
Francisco to Seattle office to fill in 
during the summer. 




















PROMPT SERVICE 
IS OUR CREED 


Time is a valuable asset for increasing income. 


Fast, accurate, efficient service permits our agents 
to do more active selling 


You too can get the benefit of this efficient service 
through joining the Hanover and Fulton. 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Organized 1852 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


340 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Reed Leaves Fine Memento in His Book 


It is of some note that Prentiss B. 
Reed was the only author with two 
titles in the McGraw-Hill insurance 
series. One of these is “Fire Insurance 
Underwriting,” the other “Adjustment 
of Property Losses,” the extensive, 
seven-year revision and enlargement 
of which he completed shortly before 
his recent death. 

The book on adjustments falls in 
the category of useful. It is a solid, 
667-page tome, selling for $9.50, that no 
adjuster who wants to understand his 
job can fail to read and keep for 
reference. It deals with every aspect of 
the adjusting function, beginning with 
basic principles, continuing on through 
procedure, investigating and reporting, 
a characterization of the insured and 
insurable interest, the application of 
insurance and coinsurance, etc., etc., 
etc. There is an appendix of such items 
as sworn statement proof of loss to 
which the active adjuster can use for 
reference. 

But despite its high utility and its 
technical competence which grew out 
of the vast experience and close ob- 
servation over the years of an alert 
mind, the book is something more than 
a standard text. It is well-written, with 
that disarming simplicity that reflects 
a close grasp of the subject matter ac- 
companied by sound and original judg- 
ment. 

In addition, the book has a way of 
getting around gradually and logically 
to the philosophy of adjusting. Mr. 
Reed had a keen appreciation of the 
responsibility imposed on the adjuster 
by his position in the business. He 
recognized that the adjuster is the one 
who delivers its product and who in 
doing so makes the most lasting im- 


pression on insured. 

He was thoroughly aware of this 
public relations aspect of the function 
of adjusting. He notes that technically 
an adjustment “is the legal, evidential 
and mathematical working out of the 
amount for which the insurer is liable 
under its policy. From the commercial 
point of view, it is an incident in the 
business of an insurer and will have 
an immediate effect on its bank bal- 
ance, and a future effect upon its 
premium receipts because of the emo- 
tion of the policyholder and his atti- 
tude toward the insurer as a satisfied 
or dissatisfied customer. Adjusting pro- 
cedure should, therefore, follow a rou- 
tine that will bring up for considera- 
tion in each loss everything that is 
essential to the making of a technical- 
ly correct adjustment, and should fol- 
low steps and methods that are under- 
stood and accepted by the insuring 
public and consequently do not produce 
confusion or arouse antagonism....” 

It becomes clear in the pages of the 
book that the adjuster must know 
enough law to accommodate law to the 
purposes of adjusting; he must be a 
detective in the best sense of seeking 
out and relating properly to each other 
all of the pertinent facts; he must be 
negotiator and arbitrator; he has to be 
able to think clearly and write in the 
same manner; he must appreciate the 
very large involvment of human emo- 
tion in a loss, especially in catastrophe 
losses. 

“Adjusment of Property Losses” is 
a fine monument for Mr. Reed, who 
contributed so much to the creation of 
a standard for adjusters that is re- 
flected in the book he has left behind 
him. 


Why Call It Self-Insurance? 


Many newspapers, when they pub- 
lish the obituary of an insurance man 
and do not know exactly how to class- 
ify him, call him a broker. This seems 
fairly silly, at least inaccurate, to one 
familiar with the field, who knows 
that the deceased was an agent, a gen- 
eral agent, head of the casualty de- 
partment of a production office, or 
what. 

However, it is no more silly than the 
inaccurate, careless way in which 
many insurance people describe the 
assumption of risk by an individual or 
firm. Perhaps most frequently the 
term used is self-insurance, but there 
are those in the business who think 
the time has come to quit calling it 
self-insurance and give it the more ac- 
curate definition of uninsurance. 

In nine cases out of 10 it is uninsur- 
ance, whether described as deductible, 
retention, self-assumed layer of lia- 
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bility, or what. There is no arrange- 
ment of any kind for taking care of 
the risk. In case of loss, the individual 
or firm pays for it out of its pocket- 
book or its hide or both. 

To describe it as self-insurance is 
to imply that some provision has been 
made for offsetting the loss when it 
occurs. 

Where the entity running the risk 
is an individual, to speak of self-in- 
surance certainly sounds ridiculous to 
those in the business. It is patently not 
proper to say that the owners of the 
300,000 automobiles in New York state 
on which there is no bodily injury and 
property damage liability insurance 
are self-insured, that they have as- 
sumed their own risk and are carrying 
it. They are just trying to keep out of 
trouble cheap. When they run into 
someone, they are in trouble—and so is 
the poor sucker they ran into. Even 
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the wealthy automobile owner who 
does not insure for collision is not self- 
insured, even though he can buy an- 
other Rolls Royce tomorrow morning. 
He is uninsured. 

It is not said of a person who dies 
without life insurance that he was self- 
insured. He wasn’t insured. 

In the area of business entities the 
self-insurance term may sound more 
appropriate but is actually hardly more 
so than in the case of the individual. 
Here, however, there does exist great- 
er ability, in general, to pay for loss, 
especially in these times. Also, there 
are firms, though not as many as may 
be supposed, which actually make pro- 
vision for uninsured loss by establish- 
ing a fund (this is difficult because 
reserves put up for the purpose must 
come out of income that is taxed). 
Some firms make bookkeeping ar- 
rangements but money to pay for loss 
comes out of current income, neverthe- 
less. This does show, however, that 
management is at least conscious of the 
fact that the firm is uninsured, and 
in a way defines the area of the un- 
insurance. 





But unless the entity, corporate or 
otherwise, has the money in the bank © 
for losses and the money is not sub- 
ject to use for any other purposes it 
is hard to see that the entity is any- 
thing but uninsured. 

It would be more precise not to use | 
the term insurance at all in connec- — 
tion with this assumption of risk. As- 
sumption of risk may be conscious, 
though even if it is there still is the 
question of how capable the entity is 
in measuring potential risk, and the 
risk assumption therefore can be both 
unwise and unskillful. In many cases — 
entities disregard (they do not “as. — 
sume”) risk. However, if the entity’s 
assumption or disregard or ignorance 
of risk which it runs is to be related 
to the professional concept of insur- 
ance in any way, un- or non-insurance 
or some other term indicating lack of 
insurance but using the term insurance 
will have to be used for convenience, 
It would be awkward to have to say 
self-run risk, assumed layer of liabil- 
ity, etc. Even so, self-insurance is rare 
indeed. It is difficult to accomplish and 
seldom is accomplished. 





PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





On the day before Thomas L. Kane 
left for his vacation in Maine, follow- 
ing his resignation as director of in- 
surance, Defense Department, he was 
guest of honor at a surprise party in 
the Pentagon attended by 75. They in- 
cluded Howard Starling, Washington 
representative of Assn. of Casualty & 
Surety Companies; Mrs. Walter Forst- 
er, Philadelphia, Mr. Kane’s daughter; 
officials of the several military serv- 
ices insurance offices, and other civil- 
ian and military officials at the Penta- 
gon. Earlier that same day Mr. Kane 
had been guest at luncheon of officials 
of the military departments’ insurance 
offices. 


Andrew L. Phil- 
lips, Minnesota 
state agent of Na- 
tional Union Fire, 
is the new presi- 
dent of Minnesota 
Fire Underwriters 
Assn., elected at 
its annual meeting 
at Pine Beach ho- 
tel on Gull Lake 
near Brainerd. 





J. Shapleigh Driscoll, 


U.S.F.&G. at 
St. Louis, has been named chairman of 
the trades division for the next fall’s 
Community Chest campaign. 


Paul Brown, 3rd vice-president of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty and 
manager of the bond and burglary de- 
partment of the Kemper group, has 
completed his 50th year in the insur- 
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Production Manager: Robert J. Lynch. 
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ance business. He started in 1903 at the 
age of 14 with Robert L. McLaran, a 
fidelity and surety company represent- 
ative at St. Louis. For the full 50 
years, he has remained in the fidelity 








and surety phase of insurance. 


G. L. Parker, secretary of Sun Of- 
fice, is enroute to the United States 
after a visit to England. 


Russell D. Hobbs, general manager 
of Western Actuarial Bureau, and Mrs. 
Hobbs have set off on an extended 
European trip. They went over by air. 


At the Casualty & Surety Club of 
New York outing, Stephen Bedell, Jr., 
vice-president of Maryland Casualty, 
won final possession of the cup given 
in honor of John J. King of Hooper- 
Holmes. This was the third leg Mr. 
Bedell had won on the trophy. Howard 
Slayback of O’Hanlon Reports is put- 
ting up a new cup, in honor of the 
late Ed O’Hanlon, for the club com- | 
petition. 

Louis S. Rothchild of Kansas City, 
who has been sworn in as chairman of 


mee 





the federal maritime board, is a di- } 


rector of Central Surety. 

Kenneth E. Black, vice-president of 
Home and his family, are on a Euro- 
pean visit. They will return on the 
Queen Elizabeth Aug. 13. 








Louis Dawson Is Slated 


Louis W. Dawson, president of Mu- 
tual Life of New York, will be a speak- 
er at the annual meeting of Interna- 
tional Claim Assn. at the Sagamore, 
Lake George, Bolton Landing, N. Y 
The meeting runs from Sept. 14-16. 


Howard J. Burridge, President. 
Louis H. Martin, Vice-President. 
Joseph H. Head, Secretary. 

John Z, Herschede, Treasurer. 

420 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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rate or Inspection Rating Bureau, died at his the executive committee of J. P. 
1e bank home in Berkeley, Cal. Mr. Chowen Morgan & Co.; Alexander C. Nagle, 
ot sub- was among the insurance executives president of First National Bank of 
Doses it who set up the bureau organization New York; Carrol M. Shanks, pesi- 
is any- ROBERT E. BRODERICK, secretary when the state enacted the minimum By H. W. Cornelius, Bacon, Whipple & Co. dent of Prudential; Howard C. Shep- 
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of Aetna Fire, died after a long illness. 
He entered insurance in 1913 in New 
York. After war service he became 
burglary and plate glass manager of 
Indemnity of North America at New 
York. He joined Century Indemnity in 
1927, and became superintendent of 
the burglary and glass department, 
which he had headed ever since. He 
was elected department secretary in 
1941, and his advancement to assistant 
secretary of the casualty company in 
1944 was followed by promotion to sec- 
retary two years later. He was made 
secretary of all Aetna Fire companies 
in 1951. 


WILLIAM J. WELSH, who for years 
had been a powerful influence in in- 
surance organiza- 
tion affairs and 
was a partner in 
the prominent 
Kansas City agen- 
cy of Mann-Ker- 
dolff-Kline & 
Welsh, died in St. 
Lukes hospital at 
the age of 58. He 
was aggressive, in- 
tent and he kept 
closely posted on 
insurance matters, 

W. J. Welsh both in respect of 
broad developments and on matters of 
narrowed detail. A number of years 
ago, a foot was nearly severed in an 
accident with a power lawn-mower. 
He insisted that the surgeons try to 
save it nevertheless, and emerged so 
that he could walk without a limp. He 
was shaken later by the death of his 
son and he had a number of attacks 
in recent years. 

Mr. Welsh entered the training 
school of Travelers at Hartford in 1918 
and in 1920 was transferred to Kansas 
City as assistant branch manager. In 
1925 he went with the agency that was 
then known as Mann-Brown & Welsh. 
He served twice as president of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters Assn. of 
Kansas City and was a former presi- 
dent of Missouri Assn. of Insurance 
Agents. He was a member of the Pub- 
lic Insurance Committee until 1948 and 
was a chairman for two years. This 
committee counseled the city on insur- 
ance coverage. He resigned just last 
year as chairman of the fire and police 
committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was a past commander of 
his American Legion post. 


WALTER A. CHOWEN, 86, first 
manager and organizer of California 
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workmen’s compensation rating law in 
1915. He went to California for Aetna 
Life and was manager for Frankfort 
General when the new laws were 
passed. 


HAROLD F. PETERSON, veteran 
Chicago agent, died at Broadview IIL, 
after a lengthy illness. He had been in 
insurance at Chicago for about 25 years 
and at the time of his death operated 
the H. F. Peterson agency, was a part- 
ner in the Tuckpointers agency and 
was associated with S. A. Van Dyke 
in operating the Summer agency. 


FREDERICK D. PELLET of the Crit- 
chell-Miller agency at Chicago, died 
unexpectedly at West Suburban hos- 
pital. He had been in the hospital for 
about a week due to what was regarded 
as a minor ailment. His age was 62. 
He graduated from Beloit college in 
1916 and after serving in the first war, 
went with Critchell, Miller, Whitney 
& Barbour. His father, Clarence S. 
Pellet, is the dean of active insurance 
men in Chicago. One of his sons, Gil- 
bert Pellet has been with Critchell- 
Miller since 1946. 


E. HARRY GILBERT of the Gilbert 
& Gilbert agency, Oklahoma City, died 
at 64. He began in insurance in 1917 
at Tulsa and came to Oklahoma City 12 
years later. He established the Gilbert 
& Gilbert agency with his son, E. 
Harry Gilbert, Jr., in 1946. The busi- 
ness continues under the same name, 
according to Mr. Gilbert, Jr. 


R. D. BARNHART, owner of the 
Barnhart agency, Pearsall, Tex., died. 
He formerly was with General Adjust- 
ment Bureau. 


LUTHER F. BINKLEY, who re- 
tired because of the condition of his 
health in 1946 from the Chicago law 
firm that is now known as Meyers & 
Matthias, died in a hospital at Dowag- 
iac, Mich. He had been residing on a 
farm near Birch Lake, Mich. His age 
was 64. He was a prominent figure in 
insurance legal work during his active 
years. 


FRANK H. CARSON, Belleville, II1., 
agent, died at 64 at home. He was a 
partner with his brother in the John E. 
Carson agency. 


EDWARD F. TAMBKE, 73, owner 
and operator of Tambke-Heath agency, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., died in a hospital 


there. He had been ill for a year. 

MISS LILLIE ANN SHINDLER, 85, 
retary of the Armstrong agency, Shelbyville, 
Ky., until her retirement a number of years 
ago, died at her home in Shelbyville. 
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Div. Bid k 
Aetna Casualty .............. 3.00* 110 112 
Aetna Fire j 52 53 
Aetna Life ; 71 72% 
American Alliance 1.60 32 33 
American Equitable 1.50 30 31% 
American Auto .. 2.00 46% 48 
American, (N. J.) 1.60 25 26 
American Motorists 40 12% 13% 
American Surety ............ 3.00 61 63 
TNE eiiciciesimccieenss re ' 33 341%2 
Camden Fire i 21% 22% 
Continental Casualty ...... 2.50* 7812 80 
Crum & Forster Com. .... 1.60 45% 47 
Fire Association .. . 3.00 6312 65 
Fireman’s Fund .. . 1.60 54% 56 
Firemen’s (N. J.) .. 90 25 26 
General Reinsurance ....... 1.60 37 38% 
CS eee 2.00 59 61 
Globe & Republic ............ 80 16 17 
Great American Fire ... 1.60 36 37 
Hartford Fire .... . 3.00 152 154 
Hanover Fire .... . 1.80 3812 40 
Home (N. Y.) .... .. 2.00 39 40 
Ins. Co. of No. America 2.25* 83 85 
Maryland Casualty ........ 1.20 2542 2612 
(COO aE 23 24 
National Casualty 1.50* 28 Bid 
National Fire ........ . 2.60 61 
National Union ...... . 2.00 39 41 
New Amsterdam C. - 150 43 4442 
New Hampshire ..... . 2.00 42 4344 
North River ........... « oe 28 29 
Ohio Casualty .... 1.55* 61 64 
Phoenix, Conn. . 3.40 90 92 
Prov. Wash. ......... 1.50* 28 29 
St. Paul F. & M. .85* 30 32 
Security, Conn. ..... 1.70* 33 32 
Springfield F. & M 2.00 46 48 
Standard Acciden .. 1.60 4342 45 
Travelers ........cccccccccsceseeeseee 14,00* 730 737 
U. S. F. & G. .. . 2.00 58 60 
(3 es 1.50* 38 40 


*Includes extras. 


Official Lineup Given 
of the Enlarged Federal 


The final steps of the merger of U.S. 
Guarantee into Federal were concluded 
at a meeting of the enlarged board of 
Federal. The merger itself, which was 
approved without dissent and by a 
vote of more than 90% of the stock- 
holders of each company, was legally 
finalized as of the close of business 
June 30. 

Nathan Mobley, formerly president 
of U. S. Guarantee, was named a 
senior vice-president of Federal, along 
with Hawley T. Chester, J. Russell 
Parsons, and Junius L. Powell. 

Additional officers selected included 
James G. Cannon, Thomas R. Dew, 
Ernest W. Fields, Alexander Kerner, 
and George F. Meredith, formerly 
vice-presidents of U. S. Guarantee 
company, who were named vice-pres- 
idents, bonding department. Frederick 
W. Wrenn was elected vice-president, 
fire department; and Walter R. Gher- 
ardi and Henry A. Klahre vice-presi- 
dents, marine; James M. Kelly, Jr., 
Alfred Powis, Jr., and Lamar C. Sledge 
were elected regional vice-presidents 
in charge of the eastern, Canadian, and 
southern departments. 

Arthur M. Anderson, chairman of 








erd, president of National City Bank of 
New York, and Landon K. Thorne 
were elected members of the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Nagle, and Mr. Thorne were also elect- 
ed members of the finance commit- 
tee. Hendon Chubb, chairman, and 
Percy Chubb 2nd, president, are ex of- 
ficio members of both committees. 
Vigilant, wholly-owned subsidiary, 
elected Ward R. Cunningham, James 
M. Taylor, Charles A. Lane and W. 
Wallace Coyle vice-presidents. 


Sharlow Heads Wis. Unit 


of National of Hartford 


National has appointed Glenn S. 
Sharlow superintendent of its Wiscon- 
sin service office at Milwaukee. He has 
been a National man since 1940 except 
for his military service during the war. 
For two years until last December he 
was superintendent of the Kansas serv- 
ice office. Since then he has been in 
the loss department at Chicago serving 
in a special capacity during the illness 
of Loss Superintendent W. R. Owen. 


Calls Deductible Pow-wow 


C. E. Olvey of Pocahontas called a 
meeting of the executive committee 
of Arkansas Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
of which he is president, for Little 
Rock July 7, to discuss the $50 wind- 
storm deductible that became effective 
June 29, and all members of the as- 
sociation were invited to attend and 
express their views. 


New 1953 California 
Arizona & Nevada 
“Hand Book” Off Press 


The new 1953 Underwriters’ Hand- 
Book of California, Arizona and Ne- 
vada has just been published by the 
National Underwriter Co. It provides 
complete and up-to-date information 
on the agencies, companies, field men, 
general agents, solicitors, groups and 
other organizations affiliated with in- 
surance in these three states. 

Premiums and losses by lines, in 
California, for all fire and casualty 
companies, and life insurance paid for 
and in force by life companies, are also 
presented in a special statistical sup- 
plement, to follow in a few weeks. 
Copies may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Underwriter Co. at 420 East 4th 
street, Cincinnati 2, or its Pacific Coast 
office at 544 Flatiron building, San 
Francisco 4. Price, including the statis- 
tical supplement, is $15 per copy. 
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This is on the UP and UP? 


Bigs 
You cannot afford to ignore this growing threat to your 
home and your business. The “take” by robbers, burglars 
and larcenists in 1951 was more than 151] million dollars. 
The records of the Federal Bureau of Investigation show 
there were even more thefts in 752. 

You can get some mental satisfaction from knowing that 
alert law enforcement agencies obtained convictions against 
75% of those arrested. But the percentage of return of 
stolen property was nowhere near as high. 





Your surest safeguard is to get yourself insured. The 
Employers’ Group Agent in your community, “The Man 
With The Plan”, has the protection you so badly need. Resi- 
dence and Outside Theft and Personal Property Floaters are 
two of the plans that protect you at home and away. The 
Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction, with the Mer- 
cantile Open Stock are two plans that protect your business. 

Make sure Crime does not pay at your expense. Be thor- 


oughly insured. Besafe. Call“The Man With The Plan” today. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 





EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 


AMERICAN 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 


This advertisement appeared in full color in Time, March 30. 
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1952 AUTOMOBILE EXPERIENCE 





Auto Competition Tough as Agents, 


BY KENNETH FORCE 


Automobile insurance is now a major 


- business of the country and may ap- 
| proach $4 billion in 1953. This is apt 


to be the peak premium year for some 
time. Of course this continues to be less 
than owners pay in auto taxes, but it 
is a pretty penny, a big business and 
probably worth the headaches. It is 
the largest single insurance line, hav- 
ing passed fire some time back and 
being still well ahead of A. & H. 

This time last year automobile risks 
were anathema to many insurers and 
a new risk was about as popular as a 
dirty word. But there has been a tre- 
mendous change in atmosphere in a 
few months. Though in certain sections 
placing business still is a job and may 
continue to be so for a while, condi- 
tions have altered. 


It is a period of change and shifting 
winds in auto insurance. There are 
many problems and much confusion. 

But the dominant 1953 theme is com- 
petition and how to meet it. Even the 
fire people are talking about not get- 
ting their share of the automobile busi- 
ness (including by all means, now, B.I. 
and P.D.L.); about losing good risks 
that cannot be recovered; about loss 
of units so that spread is shrinking, a 
dangerous thing, etc. 

Competition describes the temper 
and tension of the business, country- 
wide. In the east this temper has not 
reached quite as high a degree as it 
has west of the Alleghanies. In the 
midwest and especially on the west 
coast specialty insurers are going to 
town, other insurers are meeting the 
challenge, and organization insurers 
are becoming restive. Agents are losing 
business and, of course, fear the loss 
of much more. 


It is an Allstate year. That company 
has become an officehold word and the 
archetype of the specialty company. It 
is regarded by many underwriters as 
the perfect setup for securing the ideal 
in volume and quality of business in 
the individual automobile risk field 
and by agents as the sales cyclone that 
is suctioning off their business. 


But it would be a mistake to over- 
look or discount State Farm Mutual 
Automobile, Farm Bureau Mutual of 
Ohio, Farmers of Los Angeles, and a 
host of others, including such inde- 
pendents as North America, American 
Auto, General Accident, etc., and be- 
hind them the perhaps slower moving 
but powerful organization insurers. To 
illustrate, the percentage of growth in 
the past five years of State Farm has 
not been as spectacular as that of All- 


state, but it has been quite substantial 
and from a much fatter base. State 
Farm is moving into the metropolitan 
centers while Allstate has a county 
agent system in the development stage. 
Farm Bureau is spreading its wings 
in all directions. 

There is much speculation as to what 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers companies are going to do in 
the way of reclassification and repric- 
ing. Mutual Bureau companies have 
made one move but are not altogether 
happy with it. What are agents of both 
organizations’ companies doing or go- 
ing to do to meet competition? 

To the competitive pressures that 
are high and still building are related 
practically all of the current reexam- 
inations of underwriting, commission 
scales, rates and classifications. 


= It is impossible for organization 
companies to meet the price competi- 
tion of Allstate and it is not likely 
that any insurer can meet that com- 
petition fully in all of the areas in 
which Allstate operates. Auto insurers 
that deviate are going to continue to 
do so. If National Bureau companies 
cut rates tomorrow, the rate differen- 
tialists would promptly differentiate. 
Thus it would be very difficult if not 
impossible for any company not charg- 
ing the lowest rate to achieve parity 
with the company that does. 

This observation could be carried 
too far. It is theoretically possible for 
National Bureau companies, for ex- 
ample, to charge low enough rates that 
the specialty companies could not 
maintain their usual percentage devia- 
tion. However, meeting Allstate rates, 
disregarding rating laws that prescribe 
adequacy, would be a painful and 
probably impossible effort. Allstate is 
now a large company, writing a tre- 
mendous amount of premiums, and is 
in a position to withstand financial 
pressure of a rate competition sort 
about as successfully as any company 
in the business. 

. . 

Allstate for 1952 paid the second 
highest federal income tax, $8,049,000. 
No other individual fire or casualty 
company, except Service Fire with 
$8,499,946, paid more, though Travel- 
ers Indemnity and Travelers combined 
paid $10,106,630. Hartford Fire paid 
$7,124,000 and North America $7,150,- 
000. The Travelers companies, Hart- 
ford Fire and North America, however, 
paid it on all lines, whereas Allstate 
and Service Fire paid it on automobile 
only and Service Fire paid it on auto- 
mobile physical damage only. 

National Bureau companies will do 


something, probably by August. But 
they are not going as far as Mutual 
Bureau companies did in their experi- 
ment with refined classification of the 
Allstate type in some midwest and 
western states. Obviously they aren’t 
going to do it in a hurry. 

National Bureau companies are not 
disposed to rush out and refine classi- 
fications unduly or reduce prices un- 
duly. They are going to stand on the 
indications. The average B.I. claim 
cost in 1950 was $632, in 1951 it was 
$664, and in 1952 it was $745. So far 
in 1953, the rate of increase has not 
slowed. It is still going up and at 
about the same rate as between 1951 
and 1952. The indications for P.D.L. 
are: 1950, $75; 1951, $86; and 1952, $94. 

. e e 

Experience is definitely better—but 
only because insurers are beginning 
to get enough money to pay for losses. 
It is anticipated that changes National 
Bureau companies may make in classi- 
fication plans will aim at class 1, 
which constitutes 75% of the private 
passenger car business. There is about 
15% in class 2, and 10% in 3. 

However, any refinement of class 1 
in an effort to produce a better price 
for the better risks will have to be 
justified by figures and be reasonably 
workable as a procedure. Bureau com- 
panies are disposed to be realistic, to 
make no quick moves that might have 
to be revised, to do nothing that does 
not have a reasonable chance of work- 
ing satisfactorily. They recall several 
things that have been done that proved 
unsuccessful, such as the 7,500 mile 
test. 

Any refinement in classification 
must make sense. It will be based on 
yes and no type of information the 
company can get from a credit report. 

But it is not easy to come up with 
a correct answer that will meet com- 
petitive needs and can be lived with 
for a reasonable length of time. 


The suggestion has been made that 
there should be a classification for 
pure pleasure use, which would ex- 
clude the driver who uses his car to 
go to and from work. Others believe 
that there is not this much difference 
between pleasure and other uses. The 
driver who uses his car to go to and 
from work generally has it parked 
during the day. On the other hand, the 
owner who uses his car strictly for 
pleasure leaves it at home and perhaps 
his wife—or someone else—uses it for 
shopping in congested areas or to take 
drives, etc. 

There certainly is not going to be 
any classification based upon mileage 
of 7,500 miles or less because it cannot 


Insurers Puzzle How to Meet li 


be pinned down. It is a line of demar- 
cation that does not demark. In other 
words, the information supplied by 
the agent that insured did not drive 
more than 7,500 miles a year was not 
true in many, many cases. 

It is quite likely that not all of the 
information that Allstate requires on 
its application is absolutely accurate. 
But it makes much of this information 
and it is undoubtedly a good deal more 
accurate than some that agency com- 
panies get. The application is filled 
out at the point of sale while the in- 
surance attendant is looking on. The 
application is signed. It requires a 
statement as to mileage, number and 
age of drivers, whether insured uses 
his car to drive to and from work, 
whether he carries other employes, 
the number of miles he drives to and 
from work, etc. 

Whether true or not, National Bu- 








Auto Premiums 
Jumpto Record 
$3 1/3 Billion 


Automobile insurance premiums in 
1952 hit the $3-1/3 billion total, in- 
creasing $484 million. The increase in 
premiums is computed on a company 
by company basis, while subtracting 
the 1951 total from 1952 would give 
an increase of approximately $450 
million. The 1951 figures have not 
been adjusted to show mergers of com- 
panies, retirement from the automobile 
business, receiverships, etc. The 1952 
gain in premiums exceeded that of 
1951 by better than $100 million, and 
with higher rate levels prevailing for 
the liability lines, another big surge 
can be expected this year. 

There was an improvement in the 
over-all loss ratio, which was 55.2% 
in 1952 as compared with 55.9 the 
previous year. The stock full cover 
companies are taking on an ever more 
predominant part in the automobile 
picture, mostly at the expense of those 
companies sticking with the strictly 
physical damage lines. The mutual in- 
surers have shown an increase in 
over-all business, accounting for 23.1% 
of the total. 

It was in 1948 that the $2 billion 
premium total was achieved, and it 
took four years to get to $3 billion. 
The indications are that premiums will 
level off somewhat in the next year or 
so, or possibly show a decline, if rate 
decreases are made. The possibility 
of $4 million in premiums, therefore, 
would rest more on the sale of addi- 
tional insurance, and this may be a 
job of three or four year’s duration. 








FIVE YEAR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXPERIENCE EXHIBIT 


1952 








Earned 
Prems. % of 
$ Total 
Stock Full Cover ............. 1,799,314,785 53.9 
Stock Fire 552,671,320 16.6 
BRO BID  cecececvreecoseesccescsccsesceee 767,114,964 23.1 
Reciprocals & Lloyds ... 214,697,937 6.4 
TORS reccrrrorcceserrecserereresereee 8,898,790,006 100.0 


Increase for 19§2 is for companies shown in this issue this year. Figures for prior years are totals for those years and 





Increase Losses Loss Earned 
in Prems. Incurred Ratio Prems. 
3 $ % . 
288,709,711 1,007,671,899 55.8 1,507,667,090 
44,394,260 298,581,379 53.9 544,144,372 
116,654,201 416,487,260 64.2 646,745,467 
34,325,905 117,282,391 54.6 — 184,367,271 
484,084,077 1,840,022,929 55.2 2,882,924,200 


ness or shifts ef companies from one classification te another. 


1951 











— —— —__ oe —_—_., 1948. 
% of Loss Earned % of Loss Net % of Loss Net % of Loss 
Total Ratio Prems. Total Ratio Prems. Total Ratio Prems. Total Ratle 
% $ % $ % 3 % 
52.3 58.4 1,290,454,065 50.7 50.3 1,100,036,830 44.6 44.6 950,909,304 45.6 40.5 
18.9 51.5 533,869,686 20.9 43.4 677,439,147 27.5 31.0 534,894,846 25.6 37.6 
22.4 53.9 560,526,483 22.1 47.7 531,189,284 21.5 38.5 468,636,875 22.4 39.6 
_64 55.8 162,391,477 6.3 47.6 157,895,442 64 37.2 133,737,930 64 35.8 
100.0 655.9  § 2,547,241,711 100.0 48.0  2,468,560,703 100.0 37.6 2,088,178,955 100.0 403 
have not been adjusted to show mergers, retirements from busi- 
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reau company underwriters feel that 
agents are at times reluctant to pro- 
vide information because it costs time 
and money to get it. 

It is suggested that a classification 
plan might be included in the policy, 
which would tend to produce better 
information. This point of inaccuracy 
is strongly felt by bureau companies, 
Many underwriters believe that if they 
adopt the Allstate plan in toto, insured 
would tend immediately to get into 
the best, the cheapest rating class; that 
Allstate’s classification system will not 
work without Allstate’s controlled dis- 
tribution system. 


For example, some _ underwriters 
cannot conceive that 75% of the 


drivers of the country qualify for class 
1. They think many so rated should 
be in 2 and 3. One question asked is 
how many agents with cars they use 
in business or with young drivers in 
the family have their cars insured in 
class 1? 

Though on rates the organization 
companies cannot achieve parity with 
the specialty insurers, they can come 
closer on price and they can do attrac- 
tive things with coverage to place 
their agents in a more comfortable 
competitive position. They are much 
concerned with elimination of paper 
work for agents and themselves alike 
(the one-write auto policy now in use 
by some companies is an example) so 
the agent can spend more time on pro- 
duction. Reduction in processing time 
and detail would go a long way to 
solve today’s problems for the agent, 
who is hard pressed to get and keep 
competent help to get out the work. 
Perhaps useless information could be 
eliminated such as occupation (unless 
a company actually underwrites by 
job as does A. & H.) 


= In the discussion of underwriting the 
point is raised that Allstate achieves 
a bigger advantage over agency com- 
panies by being able to select its risks 
than it does by selling for less. Its 
agents are employes and therefore can 
be directed to accent or refuse risks, 
whereas the agency company takes 
business in its automobile department 
that it would not accept if that busi- 
ness had to stand on its own. It does 
this to get or retain from the agency 
choice business of other kinds, such 
as fire. 

The available figures are inconclu- 
sive but have led to the debate the 
automobile account has become so 
large and widespread that one com- 
pany writing a general auto business 
countrywide. whatever kind of com- 
pany and whatever its method of oper- 
ation. cannot do much better at under- 
writing than another comnany with 
about the same volume and territory. 

Insurers other than Allstate control 
production personnel as directly, their 
underwriting skill is probably within 
range of being as good. but they show 
loss ratios somewhat higher than the 
average. Of course, they can afford 
them. 

Another observation is that insurers 
in the specialty field that have been 
putting on a lot of new business in 
the last three or four years have ap- 
preciably better loss ratios than insur- 
ers whose business is older to a much 
larger degree. It is even contended by 
some that when the premiums of the 
fast growing companies level off their 
loss ratios are going up. It is not until 
a year’s intake of lfability is five years 
old that the final loss ratio can be fi- 
nally determined. On the other hand, 
the rapid growers say they can deter- 
mine quite accurately by formula the 


loss ratio of young business and pro- 
ject the answer into the future. 

The truth is that loss ratio figures 
are not very comparable for several 
reasons. One is differences in claim 
reserving. This is a basic difference 
that could always make any compari- 
son insignificant. Some insurers in- 
creased auto liability reserves in 1951, 
after the upsurge in prices and costs 
that followed Korea. Other took this 
step in 1952. Perhaps a few have not 
done so at all, even today. Thus some 
insurers had a very bad 1951, but a 
fair 1952, others did “better” in 1951, 
worse in 1952. The “differences” were 
created by date and extent of rereserv- 
ing and not by underwriting. Even if 
the increase were known, it would be 
essential to know from what point of 
adequacy (or inadequacy) the insurer 
started, to get a proper base for com- 
parison. 

This does not take into account dif- 
ferences in claim departments—the 
character of their personnel and poli- 
cies, which can differ widely, company 
to company, in normal times when 
there is no rereserving going on. Cur- 
rently, also, claim departments are 
becoming tougher on claims, and cases 
are being settled for something less 
than a year ago. This firming up un- 


doubtedly is proceeding at a different 
pace and some companies may not 
have started it at all. 

Thus statistics, like judgment, are 
not always reliable. Average collision 
costs began to decline after Korea, 
but total collision costs jumped. With 
rising repair and replacement costs, 
more losses rose to surmount deduc- 
tibles, increasing the number of claims 
and reducing the payment per claim. 

No one has a satisfactory explana- 
tion of why there is invariably a jump 
in B.I. and P.D.L. claim costs in the 
first quarter of any year, though it 
would seem more natural to have them 
jump in the last quarter—year end, 
need for Christmas money, etc.—and 
decline after Jan. 1. 

Agency companies feel that their 
loss ratios are higher than those of 
specialty insurers, though this is not 
uniformly the case. There are agency 
stock companies that hardly fit the 
definition of a specialty insurer that 
have done fairly well with automobile 
though they could be described as spe- 
cializing by territory and in some other 
general underwriting respects. On the 
other hand, there are some specialty 
companies that haven’t done as well 
on the B.I. and P.D.L. account as some 








List 20 Leading Auto 
Writers of 1952 


. State Farm Mutual Auto* 
. General Exchange 
. Allstate 


. Hartford Accident 


. Travelers Indemnity 


WWIHWUP WW 


. Travelers 
. Liberty Mutual 
. Aetna Casualty 
. Fidelity & Casualty 
. Service Fire 
. Calvert Fire 
. Hartford Fire 

- American Auto 
. Maryland Casualty 
. General Accident 
. Ohio Casualty 
*Not including membership fees. 


The 20 leading companies in auto- 
mobile premiums in 1952 did a total 
business of $1,178,100,168, an average 
per company of $58,905,000. In 1951, 
the comparable totals were $1,000,931,- 
566, an average per company of $50 
million. 

The increase of $177,168,602 for the 
leading writers amounts to 14.7%. 

The only newcomer to the leader’s 
table is Ohio Casualty, which replaces 
Motors. Farm Bureau Mutual Auto of 
Ohio moved up a notch ahead of Hart- 
ford Accident, and U. S. F. & G., taking 
over all the business of Fidelity & 
Guaranty, has jumped from 11 to 6th 
place. 

The 20 largest auto writers in 1952 
accounted for about 35% of all auto- 
mobile business written. The group 
contains four mutuals, three stock fi- 
nance insurers, one reciprocal, and 11 
stock casualty companies, of which 
eight are National Bureau members. 

For some of the companies near the 
bottom of the list, the increase in pre- 
mium volume was not as great as it 
was in 1951, and, in fact, Maryland 


Farm Bureau Mutual Auto, Ohio* .. 
tf. . °° Ae 
. Farmers Exchange, Cal. .......... 
- Lumbermen’s Mutual ‘Casualty ; ; 4 


1952 1951 1950 
Earned Earned Earned 
Prems. Prems. Prems. 

$ $ $ 

- 126,320,251 108,970,039 95,510,851 
. 98,012,577 94,472,445 80,528,254 
. 89,231,956 67,568,495 49,641,875 

74,373,379 60,987,793 50,620,243 
. 13,749,247 63,945,087 56,098,865 
. 12,034,804 44,665,834 41,902,086 
. 71,203,466 58,661,596 51,631,314 
. 67,854,007 56,559,502 50,124,914 

63,201,367 56,331,684 50,077,298 
. 59,752,091 47,024,889 41,615,078 
. 54,758,708 45,333,926 38,781,261 
. 51,041,244 42,503,043 39,989,474 
. 46,068,413 35,663,996 32,459,700 
. 40,437,373 38,947,954 34,354,297 
. 37,239,393 33,630,389 28,979,571 
. 33,819,333 30,032,417 27,607,154 
. 30,509,154 29,665,656 27,028,323 
. 30,419,928 30,775,692 25,919,029 
. 29,967,314 25,680,199 23,138,226 
. 28,106,163 23,261,375 22,812,461 


Casualty showed a slight decrease. 
However, this was more than made up 
for by the big gains shown by State 
Farm, Allstate, Ohio Farm Bureau, 
Hartford Accident, U. S. F. & G., 
Farmers Exchange, Travelers Indem- 
nity, Liberty Mutual, Aetna Casualty 
and Fidelity & Casualty. 

The increase shown by Travelers In- 
demnity makes the Travelers group 
now the largest auto writers with a 
total for Travelers, Travelers Indemni- 
ty and Travelers Fire of $140 million. 

The 20 largest automobile writers do 
more business by themselves than all 
the stock fire companies, or all the mu- 
tuals, or all the reciprocals and Lloyds, 
and they do roughly 66 and 2/3% of 
all the stock full cover writers. 

No attempt has been made to find 
what amount of business is represent- 
ed including all members of the groups 
to which various of the leaders belong, 
this being a tabulation which would 
include America Fore, Aetna Casualty- 
Automobile, Travelers, Farmers-Truck 
Exchange, American-Associated. 





of the large, organization, agency stock 
insurers. 

But agency companies—in general 
have continued to write business across 
the board in the last three years, they 
have remained in sour territories and 
met the demand for coverage, they stay 
with a risk perhaps one or two acci- — 
dents longer than some of the specialty 
companies, they are not so strict with 
the older ages. In spite of losing a lot © 
of money, they haven’t cut commis- 
sions, they are still open for business 
on an agency account basis, a practice 
that fits the agency system and sup- | 
ports it—and that takes the crispness © 
and authority out of underwriting by © 
these insurers. i 

Yet, on a substantial volume in sim- 
ilar territories, would the difference, 
if any, between them and _ insurers 
operating in a different style be due 
to factors not essentially relatable to 
underwriting? 


= In other words, does the talk 
about the good business which spe- 
cialty companies are taking away from 
agency insurers actually mean much’? 
What is good business? All companies 
underwrite. They get credit reports 
so that the bad individual risks, the 
repeaters, can be tossed out (and into 
the assigned risk plan), and adjust 
their whole book of business by classi- 
fication—perhaps not as sharply on 
either count as the specialty company 
but enough so that with a really large 
volume the significance disappears. 
Most losses, they point out, are caused 
by the good risk. 

But specialty companies must be- 
lieve that the things they do in under- 
writing help to produce a better result 
or they wouldn’t do them. 

* J es 

State Farm, for example, for years 
has operated, and continues to operate 
with a single rate and a single classi- 
fication for B.I. and P.D.L. It aims at 
the careful driver and thus operates 
with what amounts to a classification 
based on underwriting rather than on 
rating. The single rate undoubtedly 
helps keep its costs down, irrespective 
of its lower costs for other reasons. 

By underwriting on an individual 
risk basis, it has been able to take 
aboard a great many drivers other 
insurers exclude or restrict as bad 
by class—young drivers and military 
personnel, for example. 

The multiplicity of classification 
plans now being proposed or put into 
effect suggests that there is some 
floundering in the approach to the 
problem. Classification can get to be 
ridiculous. 

Undoubtedly it would be error for 
an insurer to do what (1) it believes 
to be and has some evidence is un- 
sound (viz. merit rating in New York, 
or the 7,500 mile classification when 
with local agents it is not feasible to 
get or keep up to date information on 
this point); or (2) what is foreign to 
its style of operation (viz. payment of 
life type commissions when it is rooted 
in the American agency system of dis- 
tribution, or (3) adopting a 6-months 
policy term unless it isues a policy only 
at inception, gets cash with the trans- 
action, lets the company handle re- 
newal, billing and collection, etc. 

Some say that if several people are 
processing papers involving the under- 
writing of individual risks, the compa- 
ny is paying a high price to pass judg- 
ment on something that it can do very 
little if anything about in this way. 
Those who watch the automobile busi- 
ness are coming to the conclusion that 
the good risk they would take any day 
in the week is just as apt to have the 
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an First Call for a Continental Congress 





vidual : . Among the founders and original 
» take In town mecting on May 17, 1774, the deputies Aneto the Providence Wash- 
ington Insurance Company are the 


other i 
oe of Providence voted to request the Rhode Island jy aa g wey bike be 
ilitary General Assembly for action “’. . . permitting a —— earliest determination to 
: e é Jree. 
| congress, as soon as may be, of the representatives 


of the ‘General Assemblies’ of the several colonies Progressive Protection 
Since 1799 
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it into 
— and provinces of North America, for establishing 
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to be the firmest union... 
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lieves This courageous action marked the first official 
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very serious accident involving a lot 
of money, finally, as the risk that does 
not measure to the highest standard. 
Where it is as certain as death that a 
claim will cost the company more than 
a claim in any other territory, as in the 
Bronx, N. Y., a company writing there 
can only make some very broad under- 
writing selections—after fitting the 
risk into its pattern of territorial ac- 
ceptance. 

Possibly companies that confine 
their operations to a localized territory 
can underwrite so as to produce a real 
difference on the loss ratio side. It is 
interesting to note that in state after 
state local insurers dominate. 

Thus the debate on underwriting 
goes on. 


e o 7 

With rates levelling off and perhaps 
going down, the pressure has disap- 
peared for merit rating plans, a device 
to make rate increases palatable. 

The preferred risk rating plan in 
New York has not won any accolades 
from producers, insurers, public, or in- 
surance department. A check run by 
one large office showed that there 
was only one debited risk in 310 in 
New York City. This is so obviously 


out of character, considering the busi- 
ness in that city, that it suggests the 
practical impossibility of a debit-credit 
arrangement of any kind. Such ar- 
rangements work indifferently, if at 
all, in the field of larger, commercial 
risks, on certain lines. It is not apt 
to succeed to any extent in the individ- 
ual personal lines. 

Yet there are those who believe that 
if a practical method could be devised 
for recognizing a driver’s accident and 
traffic record, this would considerably 
encourage safety. One method sug- 
gested is to renew at 10 to 15% off, 
the company and agency sharing the 
reduction. The weakness here, as it 
was with the old safe driver award 
plan, is that insured would shift to an- 
other company and report that he had 
no accidents. Perhaps it would be pos- 
sible to evolve a card which insured 
could take to the new insurer to get his 
reduced rate. 

Concern has been expressed about 
the number going into assigned risk 
plans. That number has doubled and 
tripled in several states since Korea. 
It is said to be no longer fulfilling the 
purposes for which it was created, pro- 
vision of coverage for insured who 
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“4M 1A GOOD DRIVER! — I‘M GOOD ENOUGH TO HAVE 
BEEN GIVEN ONE LAST CHANCE. BY THE INSURANCE 


COMPANY.” 


have run afoul of financial responsibil- 
ity requirements. It is still used for 
such risks, but it also has become the 
dumping ground for insured who fall 
into classifications that insurers regard 
as undesirable. 

The plan does spread risks to spe- 
cialty companies they otherwise would 
decline and is about the only thing 
left that accomplishes this. The sug- 
gestion even has been made that in- 
stead of being concerned about how 
much the plans are being used, the 
business should turn to a greater use 
of them and thus secure what some re- 
gard as a fairer distribution of poor 
risks. Why not go ahead and use it 
wholesale? 

The A.R.P. is regarded by many in 
the business as a livesaver. It has kept 
things from going through the roof. It 
pays an agent 10% on clean risks. He 
doesn’t have to hunt around for a mar- 
ket, the A.R.P. cannot toss insured 
around if he has an accident. It is sur- 
prising it is not going up faster. 

With improvement in A.R.P. service, 
such as immediate (two day) coverage, 
some agents prefer it for class 2 and 
such undesirable class risks that are 
clean. They steer such business into 
A.R.P., keep their own business clean 
and have a lot fewer problems. 

Use of the A.R.P. presents some pub- 
lic relations problems. The story of the 
taxi operator in a small city whose ap- 
plication was lost in the paper chain of 
of processing and who was out of busi- 
ness a week is an illustration of this. 
The stigma attached to being in the 
plan is said to be a constant source of 
irritation and resentment directed to 
the insurance business. 

Why don’t the insurers operate the 
plan as a pool, distributing the risks 
among themselves, unknown to the 
public? The insurer assigned would 
handle such assignments as regular 
risks, eliminating any stigma for in- 
sured. The plan will, those who sug- 
gest this idea say, still be used as 
a dumping ground for undesirable 
classes, the extent depending on the 
tightness of the market at the moment. 
They would take the business at the 
regular rate—no company gets well on 
the little extra money it gets from sur- 
charges, anyway. 

The pool then could exert pressure 
on the motor vehicle bureau to get 
the bad drivers off the road. The pool 
could handle complaints against such 


insured on the basis of fraud, say. 
Presently no company does anything 
on its own. 

In recent months the notion has a 
little receded that specialty companies 
are all smart and altogether smart, con- 
trasted with organization companies, 
which are all and altogether stupid. 
There are some things a specialty com- 
pany can do that an organization com- 
pany cannot; there are things the or- 
ganization companies can do specialty 
companies cannot. But in general there 
is intelligence in both kinds of com- 
panies. Both make mistakes. Neither 
has the perfect system. 

There may be grounds for complaint 
by agents and others as respects some 
of the old line companies in the area 
of planning ahead. There seems to be 
(it is not always the case, actually) a 
reluctance on the part of decision mak- 
ing executives of such companies to 
admit that the automobile business is 
the biggest one of all, that it is here 
to stay, that agents and companies have 
to live with it and solve its problems. 
What these critics have in mind is 
more in the way of planning ahead, of 
deciding what goals to aim at, and of 
moving expeditiously to meet problems 
that arise. 

It is said of the specialty company 
that it knows where it is going. It has 
an objective for 1953 year end, 1954, 
five years from now. Its planning is 
sharp and action prompt. 

But a single company, acting on its 
own, can and always has been able to 
act with more dispatch than the or- 
ganization insurer that has to wait for 
members of its group to reach a gen- 
eral level of agreement before it and 
they can act. Agency insurers cannot 
obtain quite the quickness of response 
of insurers that control their produc- 
tion forces directly, or more directly. 
These factors tend to make the organi- 
zation company appear, in comparison 
with insurers operating on their own, 
sluggish and backward, and at times 
somewhat ineffectual. 

This is not to belittle the fears being 
expressed or to under-estimate the in- 
roads on the total volume (and num- 
ber of risks) being made by companies 
using merchandising methods different 
from those of the organization com- 
panies. Agents are “losing” business, 
which means that risks are going off 
their books. Some are losing headway. 
Many of the agents losing business, 
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however, are also picking up new risks 
—if they are out after them. 

Talk of the need to reduce agency 
commissions on automobile business is 
matched by arguments that rates 
should be reduced by organization 
companies so agents can hold business 
against competition. What the agents 
fear is that the companies will take 
dollars out of their pockets in any 
move to articulate the talk about com- 
mission reduction. What the companies 
fear is that agents will cling to a cer- 
tain commission percentage so long 
good business will drift away with 
little likelihood of its coming back for 
a long time. 


The agents do not want to be di- 
minished to bird-dogging where their 
income will suffer and prestige vanish. 
The companies don’t want to be stuck 
with a system so inflexible they are 
left holding a bag of poor risks, de- 
clining volume and units and increas- 
ing expenses. Some insurers are said 
to be giving serious thought to forming 
subsidiaries to write automobile sep- 
arately, and this has been done on the 
west coast. The climate may change 
too rapidly for much to develop out 
of this. But it looks like greater 
streamlining of auto departments has 
to come, along with reduced expenses 
of all kinds. 

Perhaps on a theoretical basis the 
weakness of the agency system is that 
renewal commissions are the same size 
as first commissions, which tends to 
keep the agent off the street. If the 
renewal commission were reduced five 
points (or by any other measurement) 
it would not result in reducing the net 
cost of automobile insurance to in- 
sured or in getting the agent out in 
front of prospects. Agents, being in- 
dependent contractors, simply will 
shift the business from one company to 
another, and it becomes new business, 
or, pressed, they will arrange to trade 
with another agent. 


A level commission, year to year, 
has proved one of the strengths of the 
agency system, providing it does not 
lead the agent into the loss of business 
through inactivity or the incorrect sort 
ef activity, such as paper work to the 
exclusion of sales effort face to face 
or voice to voice with the prospect. 

Is 25%, 20% and 174%% too high for 
commissions on automobile? Is the 
10% on assigned risks too low? One of 
the theories behind paying 25% on 
physical damage and 20% for P.D.L. 
is that the premiums are small. They 
were, once, but P.D.L. plus collision 
and comprehensive will sometimes ex- 
ceed the B.I. premium today. 

The matter of commissions is not an 
easy one. Agents learn to live with a 
scale set by the companies. They build 
a business on it. A five to 10 point 
swing is not a relatively unimportant 
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number but an appreciate difference 
in a man’s livelihood. 

On the other hand, the companies 
have some justification for saying yes, 
but suppose he loses his automobile 
business, or a lot of it. The agent lives 
on dollars, not percentages. Also, they 
say, the agent has to work to keep his 
business; he has to sell it as well as 
service it. In the agent-company re- 
lationship he is paid a commission by 
insured and company, for each of 
whom he does something that repre- 
sentatives of insurers not operating on 
the agency system do not do. For the 
company he underwrites the business 
and writes the policies, for insured he 
sees to adequacy of coverage of kind 
and amount—and he is on hand with 
advice and assistance when there is 
a loss. 


The agent cannot sell everyone, he 
cannot retail all of his automobile busi- 
ness under the best of circumstances. 
Conversely, not everyone can be sold 
by Allstate or the other specialty com- 
panies. Business was tough and there 
was a lot of premium differential in 
the 1930s, but agents made progress 
and got business. Many of them es- 
tablished their businesses in those 
years, quite a few on a foundation of 
automobile. They have been getting 
business with considerably more ease 
on the selling side in recent years, 
though the difficulties on the handling 
side have increased, including process- 
ing and placement. 

With business again competitive, it 
is again apparent that companies fur- 
nish the product but the agent has to 
sell it. One observer points out that 
the agent is a person as well as an in- 
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stitution, that his relationship with 
his customers is personal and active 
or, it is not, in which case he may be 
having more difficulty than he would 
have if he kept in anywhere near the 
close contact with his insured he did 
when he started with them. 


There was recently a letter from an 
agent to an agency insurer asking it 
to supply an explanation of the dif- 
ference between its services and those 
offered by a mutual specialty com- 
pany in the auto field. 

This is a question which the agent 
himself probably should and for the 
most part will have to answer. If the 
agent performs services for insured, if 
he is helpful when his client needs 
help, if he is always available for 
service, particularly at time of loss, if 
he provides sound insuring advice, 
etc., then he is worth his money and 
there is no reason why he should not 
say so. Some do, and find it very ef- 
fective in meeting cut price competi- 
tion. 

Agents have become very exercised 
about things that companies can do 
such as the combination of National 
Automobile Underwriters Assn. and 
National Bureau. They show a disposi- 
tion as time goes on to get away from 
looking for the solution to competitive 
problems in what the companies can 
do. They are beginning to recognize 
that they themselves can do much to 
offset competitive factors. 


But suppose the two rating bureaus 
are merged. The insurers for which 
each acts today write a tremendous 
volume of automobile premiums. Each 
as a rating bureau handles a big busi- 
ness. It is said by those close to the 
operations of the two bureaus that in 
view of the work they do that is es- 
sential they cannot save much, one as 
against two operations. There could be 
one manual, identical territories, per- 
haps some identity of classifications, 
which would help, and save some. But 
the total saving hoped probably would 
be a good deal less than proponents 
feel it would be. 


The things that could be done by 
one, as against what is being done by 
two separately, probably would help 
appreciably in the processing of busi- 
ness, from agency to company. But one 
thing that agents should keep in mind 
is that in a merged bureau one dif- 
ference that might be eliminated (to 


save money) is the difference in com- 
missions. Would this change come at a 
time when companies are anxious for 
more business, or when they are anxi- 
ous for less? The 17.5%, 20% and 25% 
on the auto policy takes time to fig- 
ure; it would save time if this were one 
scale. 
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Yet it is likely that eventually auto © 


rates will be processed by one organi- 


zation (for organization companies), | 


A closer relation between agents 
and underwriting personnel of organi- 
zation companies would help. Agents 
who are not selling can get in young 
men to sell and help with the chores, 
It is essential, many who have anal- 
yzed the situation believe, for the bu- 
reau company to separate its auto de- 
partment from the rest of the busi- 
ness in the company. It would be a 
great advantage to set up the auto de- 
partment as a special unit. It can then 
specialize much as a specialty com- 
pany does in handling, underwriting, 
statistics and claims. 

In some instances agents say that 
the difference between the specialty 
company price on B. I. and P.D.L. is 
only a few dollars but that the whole 
auto insurance package price is a 
good deal less because of the PH. D. 
premium difference. However, in some 
areas the specialty company is charg- 
ing almost the same price, and, in one 
or two instances that have been re- 
ported, more than organization com- 
panies for the PH. D. with the differ- 
ence coming in the BI. and P.D.L. 
Some specialty insurers are said to 
have priced B.I. and P.D.L. to meet 
competition, have lost money on it 
but have profited substantially on 
PH. D. 

o . . 

The total auto insurance package 
price is the only meaningful figure, 
and if the agent has this for his chief 
competition, he knows specifically 
what he is up against. 

There is some belief that the special- 
ty companies have reached their peak, 
that a definite reaction toward them 
has set in in some areas. This is a dan- 
gerous generalization to make and 
could be over-stated, but it is probably 
true to a degree where there has been 
considerable restrictive underwriting 
or excessively slow claim handling. Oc- 
casionally and in spots a_ specialty 
company has used regular local agents 
as sources of new business. These 
agents, it is said, go along for the first 
year at the new commission scale. 
When it comes to renewal time and the 
commission drops, the agent and his 
business go elsewhere. 

It is not a good thing for insured to 
be cancelled by a specialty company. 
He will have a hard time getting insur- 
ance from other companies because he 
has been rejected for cause. For the 
good insured who does have an acci- 
dent, perhaps his first serious one, this 
is a very frustrating experience. 

There is the story of the man who 
entered an agency not long ago to state 
that his automobile premium was too 
high. He said that one of the specialty 
companies was quoting $30 or $40 less 
for the same package. The agent sug- 
gested he eliminate collision, which ran 
around $50. No, he wanted to keep 
that. 

Finally the agent told him to take 
the business to the specialty company 
and save money. 

At this point insured laughed and 
said he really had no intention of 
changing insurers. He had already 
tried it and failed. About a month be- 
fore expiration of his policy he went 
to the specialty company and applied 
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for insurance. He paid his money, but 
after three weeks the insurer notified 


‘ him it was not accepting the risk be- 
' cause he was over 60. 


s In probing the weaknesses of com- 


ere one | petition a tactic used by local agents 
' js to call attention of insured planning 


ly auto [0 change insurers to the claims poli- 


cy of the competing company, if that 
is a weak one. 

This may not seem exactly out of 
the golden rule, but it does emphasize 
one aspect of the automobile situation 


_ which gets overlooked in the argu- 











ments about competition, rates, clas- 
sification, ways of getting business, 
compulsory, etc. That is the difference 
between the kind of merchandise that 
different companies deliver. The auto- 
mobile policy may be pretty much a 
national standard form. But there is 
no such thing as even an approximate- 
ly standard national delivery of prod- 
uct. It depends, apparently, on top 
level management, but also on local 
claim office management. There can 
be differences within the same com- 
pany, and often are. A claim policy 
may change. It does not depend on the 
type of company. 


For the public, a weak claim poli- 
cy consists of a very tough attitude 
toward anything that has to do with 
claims, whether these are direct or 
third party matters. In some cases 
there may be delays due to shortages 
in claim personnel, which do afflict 
companies now and then, particularly 
since the second war. But this is not 
what is known as a weak claim policy. 
That consists of resisting all claims to 
the last ditch, using every device to 
postpone action of any kind. 

Once that kind of reputation is estab- 


' lished in a community, there is not too 


much an insurer can do to correct it 
in less time than some years. An 
element of distrust has been planted. 
Word gets about. It doesn’t matter if 
this is a property or a liability claim, 
the effect is the same. The person 
with a third party claim against an 
insurer, something he believed was 
proper, who received this sort of treat- 
ment, is going to talk about it, and is 
never going to buy that company’s 
product. Also, the company’s competi- 
tion can be expected to bruit it about 
that the insurer does not pay off when 
the time comes. 


It is unfortunate that such a claim 
policy is ever adopted or such a claim 
reputation is ever achieved because 
today a great many people buy insur- 
ance on the theory that it is as good 
as the agent indicates that it is and 
that contract says it is, and they as- 
sume that other contracts, other agents, 
and other insurers are equally that. 
They certainly are not going to buy a 
contract in a company which they 
have reason to believe will not perform 
when the call for performance comes— 
they are not going to sit around in 
fear and trembling for a year “pro- 
tected” with a policy in that sort of 
insurer. 

There is considerable and diverse 
opportunity to make long time head- 
way in claim handling. The auto line 
is enormous and affects directly or 
indirectly more U. S. citizens than any 
other insurance with the possible ex- 
ception of life-A. & H. combined. Con- 
sequently claim policy in this field 
unquestionably should be reexamined 
and_ reestablished for automobile 
alone, separately from any division. A 
very public (not policyholder) rela- 
tions character should be given to the 
claim policy. 


The differences in claim policy 
among companies do not follow dif- 
ferences of other kinds such as corpo- 
rate, sales, etc. A new line needs to be 
drawn and companies reclassified in 
relation to this one function. There are 
agency, organization, stock companies 
with very good reputations, and some 
with very bad, as bad as any in the 
business. There are specialty compa- 
nies with very good reputations, and a 
few with quite bad ones. 


The specialty company has no more 
opportunity here than the organization, 
stock company. Here is the story of a 
specialty company, but it could have 
been about another kind of insurer. 
This insurer has established a number 
of new claim offices, it has revised its 
claim supervision, its adjusters are 
plentiful and can proceed promptly to 
where needed. At Waco it settled all 
auto claims before other adjusters for 
other companies arrived; in Washing- 
ton, D. C., after a recent hail storm it 
disposed of 500 comprehensive claims 
within 48 hours by sending in a crew 
of adjusters and spotting them around 
at local garages. Policyholders were 
given their choice of garages and set- 


tlements were made on the spot. This 
policy already has begun to pay sub- 
stantial PR dividends. 

The public probably thinks it 
strange that insurers object to paying 
losses. It is strange that they do. That 
is what they are in business for. They 
collect money in premiums to do it. 

What they really object to is (1) 
paying more than their share, which 
involves the question of survival, and 
(2) paying for losses or claims which 
the contract does not promise to pay, 
which distorts the accuracy of rate 
making. 

But does the public know this? Can 
it be educated to understand it? Can 
the philosophy and technics of under- 
writing or the intricacies of the con- 
tract be simplified enough to commun- 
icate all of this to the public? This 
question goes unanswered. It has been 
little tested. Over the years insurers 
generally have met the problem by 
underwriting less restrictively (in 
spite of temporary tightening in the 
last three years) and by expanding the 
coverage from time to time. 

Agents and companies can encourage 
safety, but in the end, it is becoming 
clear, they will have to leave the en- 


gineering to the engineers and the en- 
forcement to the police. It is in the 
field of education that they have real 
success and can have a great deal 
more. Safety is primarily local and so 
is education. Consequently agents can 
do and have done very effective safety 
work. The companies also have ac- 
complished much in education for 
safety where the need for education 
has grown with enormous and fright- 
ening rapidity. 


These are challenging times for the 
agent. In several important spots he is 
faced with the necessity of using to 
the utmost his political strength in 
order to defeat compulsory. This threat 
is not allayed. His expenses continue 
to climb in spite of all that he can do. 
It is little wonder that he throws up 
his hands when somebody suggests 
that his commission be cut. Yet he is 
realist enough to see that if he is losing 
dollar business, he is not going to be 
able to live on percentage commission. 
He would like to see his companies 
tackle some of the problems that are 
besetting him. 


It seems quite likely that the agency 
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and the company forces of the country 
can meet the problems that confront 
them today with a reasonable degree 
of success. 


# Automobile manufacturers and their 
engineers have exerted themselves 
with great ingenuity to produce auto- 
mobiles that have more and more 
horsepower under a hood whose clos- 
ing hook is not fool proof between 
fenders that get larger and fancier— 
and, of course, more expensive to re- 
pair and replace. At least this is the 
impression on adjusters which has 
grown and grown since the end of the 
second war. Adjusters and insurers 
wishfully have been hoping that this 
trend would change or at least dimin- 
ish. 

Insurers have become so concerned 
about the matter that effort will be 
made to discuss it with auto manufac- 
turers. With the second hand car mar- 
ket currently soft and new cars not 
selling quite as readily as a few 
months ago, possibly the golden age 
for auto manufacturers is passing its 
peak. It becomes more important to 
them, then, to glance in the direction 
of attendant costs of autos and do 
something to help. At least a few per- 
sons have sold cars because of insur- 
ance costs; undoubtedly more have not 
purchased cars because of the total 
bill which included insurance. 

But the evidence is there will be no 
relief this year. Wire wheels have re- 
appeared. These cost $200 extra for 
four and will cost that much or more 
to replace in case of total theft, or $50 
or more in case of the loss of one 
wheel. A simulated wire wheel has 
been brought out, and the car pur- 
chaser who is impressed by such 
things can buy a set for $100, and in- 
surers can replace them at $25 or more 
apiece. 

Single piece fenders, inexpensive 
grille work and the like have been 
gone so long adjusters can hardly re- 
member the day when they dealt with 
them. Even the one piece glass wind- 
shield is now an old story to adjusters 
who can remember paying many 
claims for the loss of half of a dividend 
windshield but who today pay more 
than twice as much to replace the en- 
tire one piece windshield after the 
same sort of a break. 

And the manufacturers are not done. 
They are also bringing out air condi- 
tioning which costs $600 and has an 
engine assembly to operate it located 
in front of the radiator. It will not 
take much of a bump to produce a big 
loss on this item alone, not to count 
the fancy grille work, the radiator, 
and the $50 radiator cap. 

The trend of material damage losses 
is still upward, especially so in several 
areas. Labor charges rose when OPS 
went out of business. For example, 
in Seattle, which is probably the most 
highly unionized city in the country, 
the hourly rate is now $6. In many 
metropolitan centers the rate has gone 
up from $2.25-$2.50 per hour to $3 
and $4 an hour. 

It is believed by some observers, 
men who process a great volume of 
physical damage losses, that insurers 
do not attach sufficient importance to 
the hourly labor rate. in arranging for 
repairs and replacements. That, not 
the amount of the whole job, should 
be the starting point. If comvanies 
watched the hourly rate and demanded 
to know in detail what it is for, it is 
believed the over-all effect on losses 
would be beneficial. With the hourly 
rate, the adjuster can check to the 
flat rate manual to find out how many 
hours and how much money is re- 


quired for any particular job. 

Another point they raise is that those 
insurers who still follow the policy o 
getting three estimates, which is done 
particularly on bad collision losses, 
put themselves in an awkward posi- 
tion that unquestionably is influenc- 
ing costs. This procedure presupposes 
the adjuster doesn’t know anything 
about repair costs. The repair shop 
operator knows that only one of three 
is going to get the job and consequent- 
ly tends to include something for time 
spent estimating jobs which he does 
not get. His interest is not sharp and 
competitive. It is quite probable, these 
men say, that under the estimate sys- 
tem money not spent on the repair job 
leaks off to adjuster and repairman. 

Another point made is that the flat 
rate manuals published by most manu- 
facturers are not complete. They do 
not go into enough detail as to the 
number of hours required to do all of 
the specific types of repairs and re- 
placements such as body panels, etc. 
This gives the individual repairman 
too much room in which to use his 
own judgment. When changes are 
made in body design, manufacturers 
take too long to issue the flat rate man- 
uals. Possibly something could be done 
to remedy this situation by getting in 
touch with manufacturers. 


Over-all volume of PH.D. premiums 
continued to climb, in spite of reports 
of a marked slowing down in the 
movement of used cars into consumers’ 
hands. Barring some unusual economic 
or political development not now in 
sight, 1953 should reach a new high 
peak in PH.D. business. There have 
been some rate adjustments, trending 
slightly downward, and undoubtedly 
there will be others during the year, 
but the number of new cars moving 
into use continued high and is expect- 
ed to do so far the remainder of the 
year. 

Some insurers report a lightening 
in losses in April and May, but not too 
much significance is attached to this. 
Losses continue to tend upward. The 
finance company business in general 
runs a little heavier on losses than 
regular insurer losses, and it is re- 
freshing for a change to hear the 
statement that insurance companies 
like the Travelers (or Aetna, U. S. F. 
& G., ete.) can with its superior under- 
writing do better than the finance 
company insurers. 


Relate Law Suits Outstanding to Auto 
Liability Premiums Earned in 1950-52 


The ratio of suits outstanding to 
earned automobile liability premiums 
country-wide for companies licensed 
in Illinois is shown in the following 
exhibit. Figures are taken from the an- 
nual statements filed with the Illinois 
department, covering 1952 operations. 

In the first column are shown auto- 
mobile liability premiums earned dur- 
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“WELL, IT WASN'T MY FAULT THIS TIME. A WOMAN 
WAS DRIVING THE OTHER CAR.” 


ing the three-year period 1950-1952, 
Column two shows the number of suits 
outstanding at Dec. 31, 1952, in con. 
nection with policies for which the pre. 
mium was earned during that period 
and column three gives the number of 
such suits per $100,000 of earned pre. 
miums. 
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Hardware Mut., Minn. .... 6,973,143 382 «#5. 
Hartford Accident ... 10,103,583 6,065 5, 
Hawkeye-Security 3,063,439 206 «6. 
Highway Unds. 098,536 97 4: 
Home F. & M. ... 788,571 36 
Home Indemnity ... 28,603,275 2,996 1 
Hoosier Casualty 1,719,296 
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Indemnity of N. A. 2,485 

Se ae ee 243 
Ia. Hardware Mut. 26 «6. 
Ia. Mutual ............ 116 3, 
Ia, Natl. Mut. ... 385 5 
La Salle Casualty 77 14 
Liberty Mutual 6,152 9. 
London & Lance. Ind. .... 7,855,647 738 «94 
London Guarantee ............ 10,377,441 1,036 10.0 
Lumbermens Mut. Cas. .... 80,566,741 6,007 7.4 
Madison Co. Mut., Ill. .... 384,67 22 «5.7 
Mfrs. & Merch. Ind. ........ 2,118,332 155 173 
Mfrs. & Whrls. Ind. _ 29,264 i 6 
Mfrs. Casualty ...... 9,173,251 572 62 
Marine, England ....... 512,968 40 78 
Maryland Casualty 43,005,637 1,641 38 
Mass. Bonding .......... 24,497,808 2,972 12.1 
Mech. & Traders 831 3.1 
Merchants Indemnity 5,662,464 656 11.6 
Metropolitan Cas. ..... 20,940,606 1,960 93 
Mich. Mut. Liab. .. 13,003,475 559 43 
66,055 8 121 
2,457,070 87 36 
4,918,021 293 6.0 
National Casualty 1,024,382 109 10.6 
National Fire ...... 9,686,345 831 9.0 
Natl. Grange .......... 11,164,935 824 74 
National Indemnity 1,741,417 280 16.1 
National Surety  ......ssse08 8,620,677 531 6.2 
National Union Indem. .... 2,045,240 133 6.5 
New Amster. Cas. qs 11.7 


Northeastern 



















wieieelil 15.8 
Northwest Cas. . 44 
Ocean Accident . 7,636,986 619 81 
Ohio Casualty ...... . 27,084,357 568 21) 
Ohio Fmrs. Indem. 7,950,878 250 31 
Old COLONY rcessecssseeee 833,101 100 12.0 
Pacific Employers . 7,032,961 271 389 
Pacific Indemnity 14,333,771 751 «(5.7 
Peerless Casualty 6,904,584 198 29 
Phoenix Indemnity 8,043,931 689 8.6 
IND sicssctiteasiciniarnesieds 4,215,373 298 7.1 
Prairie State Fmrs. 35,8: 5S 21 
Preferred, Mich. ......... 1,786,947 71 «40 
Prov. Wash. Indem. 93,3 13.4 
Prov. Washington .... 8.3 
Prudence Mut. Cas. 3.4 
Royal Liverpool .......... v Pl 
Rural Auto Assn. 181, 37 20.4 
St. Paul-Merc. Indem. 25,796,217 1,392 5.4 
Sea 256,4 20 7.8 
Seaboard Surety .... 223,605 18 81 
Secured Casualty ww. 469, 3. (CS 
Security, New Haven .... 1,249,636 .2 


Security Mut. Cas, ... 
Shelby Mut. Cas. cscs 
Springfield F. & M. Grp. 2, 
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Standard Accident ............. 44,124,714 3,788 ' 
Standard Mut. Cas. ‘“ 502,745 24 8 
State Auto, Ia. ....... 4,559,972 109 4 
State Auto, Ind. ....... 7,081,810 436 62 
State Farm Mut, Auto ....108,400,519 3,399 3.1 
Suburban Casualty ............ 1,809,024 62 34 
Sun Indemnity ........ 4,270,529 529 12.4 
Transit Casualty 588, 541 63 
Transcontinental 9,686,345 831 8.6 
Travelers Indemnity 18,246,547 987 5.4 
Trinity Universal ... 8,768,760 248 28 
Truck Ex., Cal. ....... 13,155,421 523 4.0 
Union Auto Indem. 1,936,971 97 5.0 
United Fire & Cas. ... 836,031 48 5.7 
United Natl. Indem. 9,686,345 831 8.6 
United Pacific ....... 7,264,864 160 22 
U. S. Casualty 15,508,975 1,775 11.4 
Vs 2a a 78,369,227 3,544 4.5 
U. S. Guarantee . 3,007,087 219 7.3 
Universal Indemn 67,006 107 14.0 
Univ. Mut. Cas. 721,001 78 116 
Univ. Unds., Mo. 1,134,446 100 88 
Utica Mutual ... 18,220,358 1,559 8.4 
Vigilant .............. 496, A 68 
Virginia Surety ....... a aa 164 7.1 
Western Cas. & Sur. «+» 13,257,772 620 4.7 
Western States Mut. i 933,444 31 «3.0 
Wolverine  .........eccc0 3,953,886 140 «(3.5 
Yorkshire Indem. 2,694,987 277 10.3 
Yorkshire ............ .» _ 555,487 66 10.9 
pO 26,872,711 2,268 8.5 
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1952 AUTOMOBILE EXPERIENCE 





Stock Fire 
Gains in 1 


The number of companies continuing 
to restrict their writings to physical 
damage coverages only continued last 
year to decrease, twelve companies 
switching to the writing of all auto- 
mobile lines. They took with them 
about $15 million worth of premiums, 
but nevertheless the remaining in- 
surers, On a company by company ba- 
sis, Showed an increase of $44,394,260. 

The total writings of the stock fire 
companies were $552,671,320, and for 
all companies in this listing last year 
the total was $544,144,372. That is a 
gain of about $814 million. 

Losses for the companies shown in 
the current table totaled $298,581,379, 
and the earned-incurred loss ratio is 
54.0%. This compares with 51.5% for 
1951. , 

At one time, and not so many years 
ago, the stock fire companies predom- 
inated in the automobile field, but now 
they are definitely playing a secondary 
role. 

The ten leading writers of physical 
damage coverages in 1951 continued to 
lead the pack in 1952, although there 
were two or three shifts within the list. 

General Exchange continues as the 
top company, having $98 million in 


Companies 
952, Hit $550 Million 











TEN LEADERS IN STOCK FIELD 
1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 
Earned Earned % of Earned Net Net 
Prems. Prems. Incr. Prems Prems. Prems. 
$ $ $ $ 
1. General Exchange ........ 98,012,557 94,472,445 3.7 80,528,254 79,005,737 45,881,004 
2. Service Fire ....... 40,437,373 38,947,954 3.8 34,354,297 38,513,714 23,659,481 
3. Calvert Fire 37,239,393 33,630,389 10.7 28,979,571 32,959,429 19,590,674 
Ch eee 25,534,965 29,510,930 —13.5 25,933,246 25,578,462 12,373,700 
5. Service Casualty 23,995,346 20,483,047 17.1 17,720,651 20,171,354 13,824,370 
6. Automobile .. 21,629,670 19,607,538 10.3 18,255,110 18,309,662 16,357,878 
7. Home 21,441,119 21,471,937 4 18,479,342 18,425,734 13,153,154 
8. Emmco . 19,566,218 16,151,007 21.2 13,849,900 13,722,234 10,342,992 
9. Resolute 16,491,186 14,651,602 12.5 13,547,439 12,864,964 8,972,008 
10. Continenta 13,873,058 14,870,243 — 6.1 15,704,460 16,213,887 13,362,377 





premiums, a 3.7% increase. Its affili- 
ated Motors Ins. Corp. had a 13.5% 
decrease in premiums from $29 million 
to $25 million, but remained in fourth 
place. Overall, the General Exchange 
group did about the same total amount 
of business. General Exchange has 
been the top physical damage writer 
for seven successive years. 

Service Fire, another finance in- 
surer, is in second place with $40 mil- 
lion in premiums, up 3.8%. Service 
Casualty moved up from sixth to fifth 
place on the basis of a 17.1% gain, and 
these two companies account for $64 
million in premiums. 

In third place is Calvert Fire, only 
$3.2 million behind Service Fire, with 
$37,239.393 premiums, an_ increase 
from $33,630,389. Home, which in 1951 








Stock Fire Companies’ Automobile 
Experience Is Shown for 1952 


was the fifth ranking company, has 
now slid to seventh, behind Service 
Casualty and Automobile of Hartford. 
Home had a slight decrease in prem- 
iums, and its volume remains at $21 
million. Automobile hiked its volume 
10.3% and now has $21,629,670 as a 
total. 


ontinue 


The number eight company is Emm- 
co which had the biggest percentage 
gain, 21.2%. of any company on the 
leader’s list. It is now close behind 
Home with $19,566,218 in premiums. 
Another finance writer, Resolute, is 
ninth, passing Continental, on the basis 
of a 12.5% gain to a total of $16,491,186. 
Continental of the America Fore group 
occupied last place, having a 6.1% 
decrease in premiums from $14,800,000 
to $13,800,000. 

This list lines up with the first five 
companies as finance insurers, and two 
more on the list are in that classifica- 
tion. Only three fire insurance com- 
panies doing automobile business, 
Home, Automobile and Continental, 
are still in the big ten. 





















—_— — ——-~--—1952——- 
Earned Incurred Loss 

Prems. Losses Ratio 

$ % 

Agricultural 1,183,646 46.5 
Albany _........... 1,614,027 55.8 
Allied, Utica . 142.900 59.5 
Allstate Fire . 4,690,323 42.1 
Alpina, Switz 7,817 46.3 
Am. Auto Fire 4,999,131 38.0 
Am. Av. & Gen. .. 1,903,936 50.8 
Am. Rankers, Fla. 1,626,036 47.4 
Am. tral 424,495 44.9 
Am. Eagle 1,060,476 55.2 
' ~~ Spee 742,503 52.2 
AM. HOME  eecccscsesese 303,626 53.5 
Am. Mot. Fire 139,320 41.0 
Am. be 123,376 35.2 
Am. Sec., Ga. scene 2,884,906 55.2 
Amer. Union 342,089 54.8 
Andrew Jackson .. 55,799 70.6 
Assurance, N. Y..... 1 578,206 56.0 
Atlas, Endg........... wveeree 1,064,420 511,037 48.1 
Automobile _ .......... 21,629,670 8,570,334 39.7 
___ pea esovsore 1,511,190 55,8! 63.0 
Bank. & Ship. ...... 3,075,299 1,557,754 49.3 
Bankers F. & M. 985,448 5,633 56.5 
Birmingham, Ala. 287,739 136,345 47.4 
Berbera, FP, Ge WE. scan, cseencsscons _ 
British Gen. ......00 138,818 62,122 45.0 
Buck. Union Fire 636,498 321,092 50.8 
SII. seciemsesasseceteiies 62,27 24,421 39.2 
Caled.-Amer. ... 118,175 55,997 50.0 
Caledonian 472,704 222.611 46.9 
California 578,278 258,791 45.5 
Cal.-Union 397,38 257,532 64.8 
Calvert Fire .. $7,239,393 25,892,259 75.2 
Car. Natl. ... oe 65,248 26,516 40.6 
Cavalier  ...cccccccccsecose 4,752 4,147 85.4 
Cent. Trust, Chin 249,388 132,794 53.0 
Ce 234,172 49.5 
90,777 61.5 

, 26,253 50.7 
cinna one 16,845 9,777 58.0 
Citz. Home, S. C. 98,444 67,949 69.0 
Colonial, Pa. ccc 48,030 : 40.1 
Colonial Sur. ........ 173,163 120,752 69.3 
Columbia, N. Y. 343,167 132,799 38.5 
Comm!. Std. F&M 12,081 ,... ae 
Com’l. Un., Eng. .. 1,855,145 830,347 44.9 
Com’l. Un., N.Y. ... 461,992 206,789 44.5 
Commonwealth 704,781 353,113 49.8 
Comm’l., Texas ... 2,270,323 1,395,433 61.0 
ON Oe . snes ai 
Continental 13,873,058 6,930,450 50.5 
Copenhagen $23, 177,886 54.5 
Dependable, Fla. 566,029 334,939 59.0 
SS AF Geen 149,411 107,456 72.0 
Eastern, D. C. wc 604,260 273,097 45.2 
EMM CO  oecssesssees sssoeee 19,566,218 12,729,662 65.0 
Empire State ....... 624,293 295,911 47.5 
Empl. Ind., Tex. .... 34 ‘ oe 
Eureka-Sec. wees 1,121,052 522,635 45.2 
(CONTINUED 





—— acne ———1951—__________- — 
Incr. or Ine. or 
Dec. in Earned Incurred Loss _ Dee. in 
Prems Prems Losses Ratio Prems. 
$ $ $s % 
557.620 1,939,551 876,981 45.2 105,622 
2,662,401 239,492 108,262 45.2 16,563 
22.970 265,681 122,899 46.3 -20,069 
2,452,204 8,710,267 3,133,328 35.9 3,183,435 
8.296 8,666 See GE ae 
~877,917 14,010,442 6,174,050 44.0 838,898 
-144,136 3,875,151 2,046,908 52.8 -192,639 
718,001 2,704.628 1,156.475 42.7 1,269,532 
87,458 860,950 398,700 46.3 48,656 
-54,393 1,933,644 952,118 49.2 -518,865 
65,511 1,357,512 671,053 49.4 6,134 
238,382 331,503 157,022 47.5 32,620 
-32,894 373,690 7,463 42.2 -164,287 
102,426 258,330 117,970 45.6 188,255 
1,196,976 3,967,860 2,022,399 50.7 1,286,039 
53,743 574,527 318,956 55.5 246,163 
49,241 29,665 13,807 46.4 103 
12,854 1,026,815 634,58: 61.8 169,806 
544.722 519,698 433,052 83.3 -372,016 
2,022,132 19,607,538 7,818,530 39.8 1,352,428 
688,208 822,982 474,207 57.7 336,662 
97,917 2,977,382 1,449,751 48.7 239,645 
183,93: 801,509 404,580 50.5 136,217 
1,5 286,229 151,073 52.7 12,985 
mune, . sseielinmens -2,266 cons cniieiien 
12,800 126,018 58,360 46.2 7,122 
149,462 487,036 215.736 44.1 106.208 
-10,251 72,521 20,431 28.1 -11,334 
18,563 99,612 55,733 56.0 ~3,442 
-25,359 498,063 278,665 55.8 -25,046 
53,327 524,95 243,101 47.4 29,667 
160,519 236,865 126,484 53.4 119,332 
3,609,004 33,630,389 21,892,036 66.2 4,650,818 
23,65 41,597 20,855 50.2 9,237 
3,429 1,323 246 «=:18.6 1,010 
136,125 13,263 ISS WIAD ccsctrtees 
16,691 455,535 259,734 55.0 2,187 
365,715 922,880 514,222 55.8 234,636 
8,138 43,479 36,990 85.1 5,106 
12,535 4,310 cc a | a 
41,052 57,392 23,224 49.4 34.168 
-8,244 56,274 23,145 41.1 31,719 
55,730 117,433 82,215 70.0 85,349 
86,853 256,314 92,398 36.0 -94,718 
-17,852 29,933 5 = | Sr 
171,687 1,683,458 778,253 46.8 95,114 
42,628 419,364 194,199 46.2 23,689 
60,438 644,343 303,655 47.1 90,777 
302,093 1,968,230 1,131,775 57.4 656,520 
-1,8 1,892 -10 0.0 -1,003 
-997,185 14,870,243 7,663,696 51.5 -834,217 
272,83 50,751 28,043 55.1 17,206 
172,510 393,510 212,120 53.9 291,750 
31,745 17,666 10,860 61.4 -7, 
51,289 552,971 253,989 45.9 42,053 
3,415,211 16,151,007 9,479,514 58.6 2,301,107 
405 8838 219,245 45.2 26,406 
-665 -699 a -2,696 
131,498 989,554 451,455 45.6 -1,578 
ON PAGE 50) 








TRAFFIC MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Speak out for better licensing 
of drivers, inspection of vehicles, 
uniformity of regulation, 
enforcement of traffic laws. 


Speak out. 
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Stock Full Cover Insurers Have 


Nearly $300 


Premiums of stock full cover auto- 
mobile writers in 1952 increased nearly 
$300 million to a record total of $1,799,- 
314,785, and these companies are now 
writing 53.9% of all automobile insur- 
ance business in the United States. 
Losses, however, also showed a big 
gain, and passed the $1 billion mark, to 
a new high of $1,007,671,899, the worst 
feature of this being in the property 
damage liability classification. 

Multiple line underwriting has taken 
hold in best form in the automobile 
lines, and the full coverage group now 
comprises well over 300 companies. 

The loss ratio in 1952 of 55.8% com- 
pares with 58.4% in 1951, and the indi- 
cations are that the companies are now 
in an area of smoother sailing. 


The same ten companies are to be 
found in the list of leaders in the stock 
full cover classification this year, and 
eight of them had notable premium 
increases, the biggest gain being racked 
up by U.S.F.&G., which absorbed Fi- 
delity & Guaranty and at the same 
time added a good deal of business on 





TEN LEADERS IN STOCK FULL COVER FIELD 











1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 

Earned Earned % of Earned Net Net 

Prems. Prems. Incr. Prems Prems Prems 

$ $ $ $ 

1, Allstate 89,231,956 67,568,495 31.9 49,641,875 40,904,962 31,022,525 
2. Hartford Acc. 73,749,247 63,945,087 15.3 56,098,865 53,922,768 47,859,175 
eee yee 72,034,804 44,665,834 61.1 41,920,086 41,091,665 34,897,065 
4. Travelers Indem. 67,854,007 559,502 19.8 50,124,914 47,659,401 40,675,473 
5. Travelers cscs: 59,752,091 47,024,889 27.0 41,615,078 39,197,409 35,013,988 
6. Aetna Casualty 51,041,244 42,503,043 20.1 39,989,474 37,935,708 34,045,845 
7. Fidelity & Cas. 46,068,413 35,663,996 29.2 32,459,700 32,384,579 20,221,781 
8. Hartford Fire ... $3,819,333 30,082,417 12.6 27,607,154 28,031,262 24,667,51 
9. Amer. Auto ..... 30,509,154 29,665,656 2.8 27,028,323 5,335, 26,604,295 
10. Maryland Cas, ............. 30,419,928 30,775,692 —2.5 25,919,029 24,070,280 21,154,585 
its own. The ten leaders had total cation, is in second place, having a 


premiums of approximately $550 mil- 
lion, which is about 33% of the aggre- 
gate for the auto liability writers. 

In first place is Allstate which in- 
creased its premiums $22 million and 
now is at $89,231,956, and is the third 
largest automobile company in the 
United States. Only a few years ago, 
Allstate was one of the also-rans, but 
in the last five or six years, this Sears 
Roebuck affiliate has shown astonish- 
ing progress, and at the present rate 
is due to pass $100 million in 1953. 

Hartford Accident, formerly the per- 
ennial leader in the full cover classifi- 


premium gain of 15.3% and a total 
volume of $73,749,247, but it is only 
slightly ahead of U.S.F.&G., whose vol- 
ume is $72,034,804 on a 61.1% gain. 
The two Travelers companies hold 
down third and fourth spots, and be- 
tween them they have $127 million in 
premiums. Both companies had big 
gains, Travelers Indemnity going from 
$56 million to $67 million, and Travel- 
ers increasing from $47 million to $59 
million. Travelers Fire wrote nearly 
$13 million, and the Travelers group 
has reasserted itself as the leading au- 
tomobile group in the United States, 


Million Premium Gain 


passing up General Exchange and 
Motors. 

Aetna Casualty remains in sixth po- 
sition, having increased its premium 
from $42,503,043 to $51,041,244, a gain 
of 20.1%. Its affiliated Automobile, 
_which confines its writings to physical 
damage only, wrote $21,500,000. 


The leading auto company of the 
America Fore group, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, racked up a 29% increase, and 
now has a total of $46,068,413. Hartford 
Fire, showing a $3 million gain, moved 
up to eighth spot, and the Hartford 
group has total premiums of $109 mil- 
lion, the third largest nationwide, and 
well ahead of America Fore group with 
$78,000,000. 


Moving up a notch to number nine 
is American Auto, which increased 
premiums only slightly to a total of 
$30,500,000, but that was enough to 
take over since Maryland Casualty re- 
duced its writings 244% and is $90,000 
behind American Auto with $30,419,928 
in premiums. 








Experience of Stock Full Cover Companies on 1952 Automobile Writings 



















































einen == 1952 ——-—— 1951 1950—__-—_—. 
Total Liability Property Damage Phys. Damage Total Total 
Earned Incurred Loss’ Inc. or Dec. Earned Incurred Earned incurred Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Loss _ Inc. or Dec. Net Paid Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio 
$ $ % $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % $ $ % 

Accident & Cas. ......... 3,349,459 1,820,109 54.5 241,205 1,560,113 830,999 883,834 535,287 895,512 453,823 3,108,254 1,926,428 61.9 -—357,354 3,465,608 2,149,166 62.0 
Aetna Cas. 51,041,244 26,343,451 52.0 8,538,201 7,483,400 4,463,845 3,521,158 2,159,498 7,938,275 3,654,945 42,503,043 22,779,846 53.5 2,513,569 39,989,474 18,805,335 47.0 
Aetna Fire 18,942,833 10,278,283 54.0 11,668,593 62,354 17,808 31,427 14,621 77,189 31,698 7,274,240 3,453,344 47.3 722,113 6,552,127 2,537,307 38.7 
All-Amer., D. C. 170,970 64,127 37.7 40,058 34,111,420 17,665,482 16,929,824 8,677,969 (ice ceceeeeeeees 130,912 65,342 49.8 —5,682 136,774 2,537 38.4 
Alliance, Eng. .... «- 1,013,214 517,217 51.1 119,903 241,734 120,160 108,595 63,449 662,885 333,608 893,311 467,087 52.2 66,994 826,317 313,686 37.9 
RID. cecsecnnns .. 89,231,956 41,596,864 46.5 21,663,461 48,021,570 21,400,346 21,409,773 11,458,684 19,800,613 8,737,834 67,568,495 36,815,958 54.4 17,926,620 49,641,875 22,301,914 449 
Amer. Alliance ........... 1,721,781 883,185 51.3 276,943 131,882 77,600 67,410 43,196 1,522,489 762,389 1,444,838 714,270 49.4 Sistas ighieeeiiaen aa 
Am. Agricul., Ind. .... 1,302,329 1,502,653 11.5 703,566 1,136,689 1,502,653 Dn: iiss - ebiisnie -—_.duebauaaiaos 598,763 790,276 132.0 163,969 434,794 463,623 106.6 
Amer. Auto .... 30,509,154 15,579,695 50.8 843,498 18,934,138 9,673,914 10,351,479 5,397,771 1,223,537 508,010 29,665,656 16,202,964 54.6 2,637,333 27,028,323 15,631,069 57.8 
Amer. Cas. ....... 10,163,109 5,612,784 55.5 858,682 6,487,490 3,454,617 3,675,619 2,162,723 wou... —4,5 9,304,427 5,311,904 57.1 1,026,963 8,277,464 3,536,588 42.7 
Amer. Employers 9,698,737 5,200,271 53.7 1,088,642 5,825,753 3,244,934 3,104,596 1,633,400 768,388 321,937 8,610,095 5,427,112 63.1 986,163 7,623,932 3,946,153 51.8 
Am. Fidelity, Vt. 1,748,377 1,035,132 68.9 00,689 1,169,694 692,642 563,360 335,131 15,323 7,359 1,547,688 815 64.3 147,553 1,400,135 590,252 42.1 
Am. Fidelity ...... ... 4,068,901 2,779,979 68.0 276,528 1,100,893 869,358 424,535 303,990 2,543,473 1,606,631 3,792,373 2,579,530 68.0 1,452,927 2,339, 1,442,098 61.6 
Am. Fid. & Cas. 19,371,507 11,686,062 59.0 3,896,584 13,019,612 7,658,219 5,469,984 3,477,729 881,911 550,114 15,474,923 10,464,152 67.6 1,183,261 14,291,662 7,536,562 52.7 
Amer. F. & C. .. 1,697,544 55,7 50.5 396,756 645,472 326,934 384,752 247,789 667,320 281,027 1,300,788 635,593 48.8 —679,056 1,979,844 744,048 37.5 
Ata: PR DOR iicnive 2,217,487 1,275,520 57.5 724,300 677,760 422,259 327,405 198,785 1,212,322 654,476 1,493,187 804,337 53.8 591,554 901,633 383,618 42.5 
Am. Guar. & Liab. 7,233,084 4,622,320 65.3 3,645,887 2,756,782 2,180,567 1,314,318 812,539 3,161,984 1,629,214 3,587,197 2,225,248 62.0 640,319 2,946,878 1,795,159 60.9 
Am. Gen., Tex. ............. 3,734,528 1,994,295 53.4 921,141 1,330,229 729,880 740,321 512,040 1,663,978 752,375 2,813,387 1,444,804 51.5 387,387 2,426,000 1,210,574 49.9 
Am, Indem., Tex. ........ 3,468,823 1,898,412 18.3 683,144 1,465,281 887,229 880,268 542,416 1,123,274 468,767 2,785,679 1,366,068 49.0 439,617 2,346,062 1,682 40.9 
Am. Mercury, D.C. .. 2,113 1,923 91.0 —6,484 47 4 ee 2,037 1,919 8,597 10,755 125.0 3,869 4,728 4,182 884 
Amer. Motorists ........... 15,735,920 7,986,656 50.7 1,975,366 8,972,839 4,822,912 4,105,871 2,030,985 2,657,210 1,132,759 13,760,554 7,471,786 54.2 2,155,670 11,604,884 5,376,832 463 
Amer. Natl. . ss ¥ 220,579 51.1 69,235 32,970 19,372 16,852 10,828 380,622 190,379 361,209 178,792 49.5 oo .. ee eee Bae 
ae A SRS RN 21,283,909 12,375,182 58.2 10,008,981 6,695,865 4,274,816 3,536,138 2,498,786 11,051,906 5,601,580 11,274,928 6,343,871 56.2 2,068,410 9,206,518 4,279,036 46.4 
Amer. Policyholders .. 1,594,544 861,703 54.3 209,247 594,112 387,268 368,098 180,074 7 294,361 1,385,297 699,954 50.5 —79,975 1,465,272 768,691 52.4 
Amer. States ................ 13,044,045 5,778,511 44.4 1,789,015 4,408,212 1,897,873 3,072,777 1,551,801 5,563,056 2,328,837 11,255,030 5,003,089 44.4 2,855,565 8,399,465 3,385,691 40.3 
Amer. Surety .. 20,014,979 11,966,959 59.5 3,948,988 10,393,187 6,825,005 5,103,088 2,983,834 4,518,704 2,158,120 16,065,991 10,289,662 64.1 1,597,061 14,468,930 8,458,784 58.4 
i ne 521,152 oo 77,020 57,747 1,007 41,441 393,125 TT. \segieme) dees ded saad OR ogmeet eke onset 
Am. Univ., R.I 978,305 537,696 55.0 112,744 111,830 81,911 40,519 28,852 825,956 426,933 865,561 514,018 59.4 103,415 762,146 391,865 514 
Anchor Cas. ... 5,496,147 2,914,773 53.0 365,866 2,645,543 1,433,060 1,372,876 823,805 1,477,728 657,908 5,130,281 2,382,957 46.4 306,046 4,824,235 1,984,486 41.1 
Arex Indem. 307,003 188,219 61.2 1,557 121,120 84,517 62,950 52,416 122,933 51,286 305,446 213,725 70.0 37,851 267,595 101,981 38.1 
Assoc. Indem. 319,582 920,000 28.5 —74,133 191,002 47,851 104,292 39,829 24,288 4,320 393,715 168,968 42.9 64,688 329,027 174,855 53.1 
Atlantic Cas. . 4,168,643 1,930,832 46.3 675,368 1,803,837 823,085 972,589 527,937 1,392,217 579,810 3,493,275 1,639,796 46.8 555,341 2,937,934 1,254,225 426 
Atlantic, Tex. 740,835 346,924 46.7 291,858 317,360 114,159 200,380 125,795 223,095 106,970 448,977 243,967 54.2 72,437 376,540 170,338 45.2 
Audubon, La. ..... we 1,245,945 938,279 75.5 224,694 101,347 57,862 58,693 47,693 1,085,905 832,724 1,021,251 749,183 73.4 267,688 752,563 446,829 59.3 
Auto Club, Ohio ....... 359,952 150,575 41.7 50,889 91,662 28,306 103,531 52,483 164,759 69,786 309,063 183,145 59.2 25,110 283,953 128,668 45.2 
Banicers, ACK... ccccncns:.: 103,283 62,075 60.2 79,977 16,821 2,844 11,070 3,708 75,392 55,523 23,306 5,691 24.4 23,106 200 3! 175.0 
BON! WG. accesses. 84,577 —31,765 __...... —6,799,611 54,656 67,326 27,289 —47,469 2,632 —51,622 6,884,188 4,363,596 63.3 716,188 6,168,000 3,377,301 54.7 
Benef. F. & C., Cal. .... 85,050 —2,582 __...... —274,188 4,285 2,388 85,050 —2,582 69,079 —5,062 359,238 279,352 177.7 131,202 228,036 152,607 66.9 
Bir’gham, Pa. vec. 537,465 280,129 52.0 205,459 34,274 19,157 9,913 7,173 493,278 253,799 332,066 187,044 56.3 143,908 188,098 75,754 40.3 
Bituminous Cas. .......... 2,880,580 1,329,941 47.1 156,228 1,319,960 595,697 748,635 413,375 811,985 320,869 2,724,352 1,133,336 41.6 513,587 2,210,765 988,897 44.7 
Blue Ridge, N.C. ....... 1,250,057 668,180 53.5 68,221 122,677 47,427 79,516 52,942 1,047,864 567,811 1,181,836 632,541 53.6 76,871 881,567 443,805 50.3 
Boston. .......... .. 6,110,917 3,451,095 56.6 2,314,141 1,283,655 903,135 734,601 426,724 4,092,661 2,121,236 3,796,876 2,220,730 58.5 1,087,207 2,709,669 1,206,146 44.5 
Brit. Am. .... ae 167,084 80,508 48.2 9,538 3,938 2,110 1,817 1,176 161,329 77,222 158,546 73,575 46.3 4,377 154,169 64,241 41.6 
Brit. & For. ....... «. 1,230,653 715,080 58.0 472,446 440,544 274,124 212,813 129,139 577,296 311,817 758,207 417,897 55.0 381,161 377,046 160,422 42.5 
Buckeye Un. Cas. ...... 10,306,190 4,980,385 48.4 1,285,218 3,099,258 1,524,958 2,957,353 1,630,002 4,249,579 1,825,425 9,020,972 4,373,635 48.5 1,124,914 7,896,058 3,398,940 43.0 
Cal. Compensation 1,791,022 957,379 53.5 420,100 716,373 420,614 394,230 212,032 680,419 324,733 1,370,922 701,853 51.2 453,515 917,407 455,220 49.6 
RTs: SUID anscscecntccsinnsctnts 2,798,149 1,678.442 60.2 720,652 930,852 734,015 603,687 305,710 1,263,610 638,717 2,077,497 1,096,768 52.8 517,586 1,559,911 653,790 41.9 
Camden Fire 2,124,104 982,237 46.2 —12,756 10,352 8,932 1,557 479 2,112,195 972,826 2,136,860 1,009,775 47.2 —115,374 2,252,234 1,021,001 45.3 
Canadian Fire .. 500.081 302,590 61.1 147,178 ieanebiakes 3,419 aaacoccssees 165 500,081 305,844 352,903 230,505 65.3 81,962 270,941 112,352 41.4 
Canadian Indem. ........ 705,992 464,460 65.7 224,147 462,292 259,176 243,700 a em ree 481,845 256,612 53.3 103,088 378,757 181,633 47.9 
ee, cin 989,752 601,459 61.0 224,187 558,366 356,330 368,266 188,420 63,120 56,709 765,565 407,269 53.2 288,429 477,136 228,936 47.9 
Capital Fire, N. H. .. sesoinkiiie Shikeuiiicar <<neapeess) = (laa eae === ets |) AE) ~~ Sedeieend” Si «6 caus 370,172 of ZS . . ie ~~" pemimaiie said 
Capitol Indem., Ind. 1,265,340 707,348 56.0 153,324 367,901 196,549 309,321 210,158 588,118 300,641 1,112,016 590,725 53.0 121,228 990,788 456,795 46.1 
Car & General .............. 2,783,444 1,601,635 57.5 359,732 1,814,608 990,020 962,957 611,421 5,879 194 2,423,712 1,302,917 53.7 178,058 2,245,654 1,156,146 51.4 
Carolina Casualty ...... 1,757,045 1,062,832 60.6 364,353 1,185,831 675,208 490,185 334,600 81,029 53,024 1,392,692 797,179 57.2 529,688 863,004 360,781 41.7 
Cas. Und., Minn. ........ 1,011,217 488,157 44.4 7,282 460,510 260,622 230,452 108,966 320,255 118,569 1,003,935 549,740 54.7 90,529 913,406 501,052 54.8 
Centennial ............... 137,115 84,959 61.8 59,981 87,493 60,871 18,872 14,185 30,750 9,903 77,134 52,038 67.5 3,472 73,662 18,366 24.9 
Centennial Cas ; 97,141 49,324 50.2 54,650 18,610 13,314 15,454 12,405 63,077 23,605 42,491 11,047 25.9 21,969 20,522 1,358 6.6 
Central Nat’l. ................ 10,308,713 6,072,841 58.8 2,358,151 645,467 417,590 336,954 257,288 9,326,292 5,397,963 7,950,562 4,937,730 62.0 3,058,507 4,892,055 2,446,272 49.8 
Central Surety, Mo. .... 6,239,274 3,184,233 51.0 273,100 3,101,612 1,545,057 1,614,905 973,687 1,522,757 665,489 5,966,174 3,019,621 50.6 555,798 5,410,376 2,491,184 46.0 
a ee 3,444,150 1,868,778 54.0 —11,159,684 1,360,618 811,608 640,210 392,635 1,443,322 664,535 14,603,834 9,157,651 62.7 2,063,295 12,540,539 6,854,412 54.6 
Cimarron Casualty ..... 519,550 318,567 61.3 —16,640 146,009 103,913 91,846 68,322 281,695 146,332 536,190 412,136 76.9 218,410 317,78 238,146 74.9 
Citizens Gen., Cal. .... 1,235,607 657,608 53.5 366,408 445,562 204,141 288,630 143,024 501,415 310,443 869,199 nee) GR” snanecetets. | |, Ccammetddte —  vTaaigeabaeo tcaa 
Citizens United ............ 275,407 211,312 76.5 50,318 64,291 55,374 51,250 49,079 159,866 106,859 225,089 162,837 72.3 47.2 
Civil Serv., Cal. crv. 1,127,487 821,106 72.5 962,594 423,107 302,371 232,330 188,578 472,050 330,157 164,893 eee ae Sree 
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——= july 9, 1953 1952 AUTOMOBILE EXPERIENCE 45 
———— — 1952 1951 1960-———-—— 
Total Liability Property Damage Phys. Damage Total Total 

Earned Incurred Loss’ Inc. or Dec. Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Loss Inc.orDec. Net Paid Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio 

$ $ % $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % $ $ $ % 
: Coal Operators Cas. .. 153,758 94,142 61.5 11,417 69,903 48,886 51,186 31,603 32,669 13,653 142,341 99,384 69.7 118,172 24,169 26,953 111.5 
Colonial ........c.-srccrverersseeeee 2,203,757 1,473,968 66.7 —92,989 1,054,164 807,524 593,537 409,026 558,597 257,418 2,296,746 1,363,272 59.3 —134,408 2,431,154 1,359,612 55.9 
d Columbia Casualty ... 3,309,558 2,086,823 63.0 829,312 2,121,651 1,393,610 1,185,516 689,307 2,391 3,906 2,480,246 1,365,285 55.0 171,149 2,309,097 1,102,377 47.7 
aan COMMETCE  eeseressesesserseeeeee 2,339,465 1,239,053 52.6 423,458 954,891 500,164 459,929 262,219 924,645 476,670 1,916,007 1,044,531 54.5 926,982 989,025 395,794 40.0 
Commercial, N. J... 14,477,201 9,436,388 65.4 646,244 9,196,975 6,238,404 4,505,820 2,741,206 774,406 456,778 13,830,957 8,478,880 61.3 - 717,544 13,113,413 7,489,032 57.1 
h po- Coml. Stand., Tex. .. 5,542,752 2,662,258 48.3 1,200,908 2,202,497 1,091,906 1,183,148 573,625 2,157,107 996,727 4,341,834 2,149,019 49.5 ececcessee 697,801 1,581,540 43.3 
nium Concordia _.......... 1,518,130 884,728 58.5 491,598 324,948 232,035 166,785 122,535 1,026,397 530,158 1,026,532 527,249 51.4 51,841 974,691 386,707 39.6 
| : Conn. Indem. 3,722,981 2,049,512 54.7 477,825 2,044,488 1,134,769 973,391 600,831 705,102 313,912 3,245,156 1,675,526 51.6 460,624 3,705,780 1,647,502 44.4 
gain Conn. Fire ..... 4,660,898 2,521,289 54.0 1,636,438 126,164 83,598 65,840 51,038 4,468,894 2,386,653 3,024,460 1,663,438 55.0 452,614 2,571,846 1,223,791 47.6 
obile, Cont. Union ...... -- 91,331 23,312 45.5 —194,458 18,153 7,355 10,552 5,839 22,626 10,118 245,789 141,908 57.8 —174,217 420,006 219,220 52.1 








. 22,030,013 14,940,692 67.8 —2,227,458 14,042,674 9,768,417 7,292,740 4,947,171 694,599 225,104 24,257,471 16,303,205 67.2 5,948,428 18,309,043 9,756,229 53.3 





ysica] Continental Cas. 




















Detroit F. & M 717,408 368,409 51.3 115,393 54,951 32,208 28,087 18,039 634,370 318,162 602,015 297,653 49.3 WR etic. eae = ee 

Dixie F. & C. ..... 494,689 242,564 48.9 386,654 172,861 89,346 106,480 62,589 215,348 90,629 108,035 54,086 45.7 100,199 7,836 2,076 26.4 

Dub. F. & M. ... 168,292 63,916 38.0 64,825 © 35,068 22,971 21,644 10,752 111,580 30,193 103,467 40,207 38.8 45,595 57,872 13,339 23.0 

Eagle Fire, N. Y. ....... 868,948 488,122 56.3 —202,875 327,521 212,300 152,622 83,867 388,805 191,955 1,071,823 700,261 65.3 186,632 885,191 341,711 38.6 

f the Econ. Auto., Ill. ........ 2,944,685 1,217,147 24.3 428,220 1,085,178 423,153 666,710 342,872 1,192,797 451,122 2,516,465 1,038,134 41.2 230,708 2,285,757 738,355 32.3 

Cas — EmMco Cas. wren 3,633,441 2,248,554 61.6 SED > «athlon —E canis —327 3,633,441 2,256,820 3,528,124 2,120,160 60.1 3,528,124 ecesereneee $1,685 — ....s00 

Employ. Cas., Tex ... 6,660,770 3,799,091 56.8 1,271,289 2,792,917 1,763,202 1,517,588 993,404 2,350,265 1,042,485 5,389,481 2,483,903 46.1 662,550 4,726,931 2,226,653 47.1 

, and | gmployers, BR. cect 1,250,056 412,445 32.9 94,770 532,760 138,901 298,476 142,199 418,820 131,345 1,155,286 464,051 40.2 —33,796 1,189,082 457,751 38.4 

‘tford | Employers Fire .......... 5,574,528 2,508,691 44.8 —138,000 22,337 15,354 12,106 9,731 5,540,085 2,483,606 5,712,528 2,421,362 42.3 590,521 5,122,007 1,840,917 35.9 

10ved | Employers Liab. ......... 20,332,923 11,055,042 54.2 2,517,443 12,451,574 7,030,870 6,590,460 3,397,802 1,290,889 626,370 17,815,480 11,287,025 63.3 1,721,756 16,093,724 8,666,336 53.8 

, Employers Re... 4,908,719 3,126,638 62.5 —3,643,273 4,361,905 3,136,395 471,477 —16,210 75,337 6,453 8,551,992 10,706,668 125.0 —61,255 8,613,247 6,778,017 78.6 

ttford | Equit. F. & M. ..... 932,378 504,256 54.0 327,487 25,232 16,719 13,168 10,207 893,978 477,330 604,891 332,686 55.0 90,523 14,368 244,756 47.6 

 mil- Equity Gen., Fla. ........ 69,433 Se Ge ike 21,011 9,100 14,172 6,279 34,250 eo a oe ee eg 

, and Bureka Cas. ..ccccccssscsesse 2,451,661 1,216,111 49.4 532,917 1,264,437 593,986 782,609 407,217 404,615 214,908 1,918,744 1,126,582 58.7 254,382 1,664,362 786,175 47.2 
with MINES << saoksnasvaasssnnncocss 1,813,737 1,626,147 89.4 —169,238 1,488,558 1,519,296 234,418 62,960 90,761 43,891 1,982,975 1,760,185 88.7 590,537 1,630,118 926,344 

Farm Bureau, Neb. .. 416,949 175,987 42.0 63,548 121,534 529 55,707 39,350 239,708 94,108 353,401 142,860 40.0 87,492 265,909 78,368 29.4 

| eeeeaetee 9,463,021 4,892,334 51.5 2,166,056 2,327,109 1,102,310 1,061,176 684,998 6,074,736 3,105,026 7,296,955 3,976,911 55.2 1,480,681 5,816,274 2,238,172 38.5 

nine 4 ; 46,068,413 27,264,957 37.2 10,404,417 31,114,881 18,494,175 14,953,532 8,770,782 eeeesecssse _sasennneees 35,663,996 24,465,482 68.5 3,204,296 32,459,700 17,783,325 54.7 

Financial Indem. .......... 1,802,021 960,888 53.4 —705,197 337,541 247,502 219,573 164,593 1,244,907 548,793 2,507,218 1,280,505 51.1 145,951 2,361,267 1,009,936 42.7 

eased NES cxcsicccsinesvsssvoncs 5,563,615 2,936,333 52.6 916,304 740,323 451,342 424,787 312,959 4,398,505 2,172,032 4,647,311 2,680,295 57.7 389,496 4,257,815 1,791,704 42.1 

al of Fireman’s Fd. Ind. .. 21,743,191 14,753,067 67.6 2,969,483 11,818,478 9,260,531 5,512,485 3,283,751 4,412,230 2,208,785 18,773,708 11,171,153 59.4 2,394,413 16,379,295 8,343,064 50.9 

sh to Fireman’s Fund ........ $11,250,100 5,706,281 51.0 385,560 1,361,077 616,519 704,413 363,176 9,184,610 4,726,586 10,864,540 5,791,137 53.3 —259,132 11,123,672 4,905,794 43.2 

> Firemen’s, N.J. . 13,012,545 7,583,392 58.3 4,213,686 2,785,269 1,988,872 1,429,587 1,050,305 8,797,689 4,544,215 8,798,859 4,519,283 51.3 444,348 8,354,511 3,314,640 39.6 

y re- | Founders, Cal. ou... 1,435,441 765,286 53.5 §—320,712 545,647 318,663 314,232 178,818 575,562 267,805 1,756,153 1,369,521 77.8 81,528 1,674,625 942,112 56.2 

10,000 i Franklin Cas., Okla. .. 187,146 81,760 43.7 70,494 54,893 24,725 31,350 10,760 100,903 46,353 116,652 54,056 46.3 86,255 30,397 17,085 56.2 

9.928 | Franklin Nat’l. .... 58.0 153,649 241,374 150,430 118,623 92,634 505,578 258,805 711,926 400,137 56.3 447,556 264,370 99,282 37.6 

bec _ Freeport Mot., Ill. 24.6 495,315 1,349,344 547,160 816,710 386,129 1,577,948 616,569 3,248,687 1,332,050 41.0 312,239 2,936,448 985,567 33.5 

General Accident ...... ,304, 51. 4,287,115 16,892,769 8,616,746 8,638,461 4,772,424 4,436,084 1,915,681 25,680,199 14,300,254 55.8 2,541,973 23,138,226 11,308,974 48.8 

' Gen. Amer. Cas. .. 1,782,557 1,251,407 70.2 —326,307 473,571 164,113 259,453 234,651 1,049,533 852,643 2,108,864 «= «1,425,227 67.5 saseeeennnne —=nennnnnennns, —==sannnnnnennn, —ennnnue 


1 
1,141,993 561,167 49.2 193,705 276,279 144,912 159,830 95,185 705,884 321,070 948,288 503,445 52.7 —242,862 1,191,150 673,000 


































= BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Twenty-Two Years Of Continuous Growth In Rendering Claim 
a8 Service To The Insurance Companies 


Sixteen Completely Staffed Offices Covering the States of 
74.9 DELAWARE, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, and WEST VIRGINIA 


: Gen. Bonding ...... ‘a 56.5 
Gen. Cas., Wash. . 17,594,899 11,032,615 0 3,410,798 11,503,140 17,377,377 6,061,638 3,652,891 30,121 2.347 14,184,101 7,846,019 55.2 2,343,951 11,840,150 5,581,311 47.1 
General Cas., Wis., ..... 3,265,783 47.2 756,043 2,996,009 1,469,941 1,566,630 795,971 2,345,081 999,871 6,151,677 2,932,949 47.6 490,925 5,660,752 2,260,941 39.9 
oe Ce a eee 7,173,270 5,105,241 72.7 1,267,250 5,697,429 4,383,930 1,475,841 721,312 eevecccceees = sasennnnnens 5,906,020 4,273,393 72.3 647,871 5,258,149 3,234,078 61.5 
General Reinsurance 7,648,397 4,004,498 3 1,819,482 5,667,173 3,829,229 1,727,356 91,521 253,868 83,748 5,828,915 3,780,473 64.8 712,348 5,116,567 3,521,825 68.8 
——_—. | General, Tex. ............. 798,051 475,898 59.5 23,141 313,772 214,753 179,968 122,789 304,311 138,356 774,910 411,813 53.1 —183,090 958,000 594,918 62.1 
Georgia Cas. & Sur... 1,180,883 646,922 54.8 259,907 423,451 180,161 248,502 176,413 508,930 290,348 920,976 920,976 59.7 338,663 582,313 286,095 49.1 
Loss | Girard, Pa. 1,026,397 884,728 58.5 —135 324,948 232,035 166,785 122,535 1,026,397 530,158 1,026,532 527,249 51.4 51,841 974,691 386,707 39.6 
Ratio | Glens Falls .... . 12,867,054 6,814,790 53.2 2,329,018 5,251,899 2,750,901 2,529,609 1,442.207 5,085,546 2,621,682 10,538,036 5,744,921 54.5 4,933,559 5,604,477 2,242,833 40.0 
% Glens Falls Ind.* ........ A: eee 1,482,103 3,342,118 sassccssenne i ree SIR knees 6,706,023 3,655,859 54.5 —2,182,699 9,888,722 4,508,584 45.5 
3 62.0 | Globe Indem. ...........00 18,859,315 11,337,367 60.3 2,176,316 11,691,361 7,119,098 5,647,741 3,395,658 1,520,213 822,611 16,682,999 40,484,206 62.8 —99,376 16,782,375 9,035,984 53.8 
; 47,0 | Govt. Employes ........... 12,622,982,, 6,907,273 54.7 3,692,312 4,557,711 2,393,149 2,372,910 1,441,396 5,692,361 3,072,728 8,930,670 / 4,682,720 52.4 1,593,543 7,337,127 3,532,787 48.1 
38. 7 Gr. Am. Indem. .......... 18,655,779 11,116,594 59.8 1,188,253 12,594,567 7,600,531 5,885,146 3,400,995 174,066 115,068 17,467,526 9,991,867 57.2 2,042,947 15,424,579 8,065,659 52.3 
. Great Amer. ........ .10,043,729 5,154,079 51.5 1,615,457 769,316 451,724 393,227 252,402 8,881,186 4,449,953 8,428,272 4,165,559 49.3 1,411,002 ——srereersnvee —_nzvnvenvanes  arrsnnns 
3 «637.9 Guarantee, Cal. 724,577 447,464 61.9 323,378 295,363 151,448 167,319 122,576 261,895 173,440 401,199 224,414 56.0 141,199 260,000 159,900 61.5 
1 449 eS eae . 5,109,301 2,130,939 41.7 1,360,518 1,757,921 657,381 1,021,166 537,032 2,330,214 936,526 3,748,783 1,583,391 42.2 571,027 3,177,756 1,228,370 38.6 
aad Hanover .......... 3,851,793 1,796,803 20.5 177,202 7,820 7,630 9,681 8,538 3,834,292 1,780,635 3,674,591 1,759,464 47.8 125,091 3,549,500 1,422,170 40.0 
3. 106.6 Harbor, Cal. .. » 2,172,157 1,174,954 54.0 —755,993 738,473 360,764 395,752 265,310 1,037,932 548,880 2,928,150 1.714,163 58.5 —225,261 3,153,411 1,767,900 56.0 
9 §7.8 Hartford Acc. .. . 73,749,247 46,421,633 62.8 9,804,160 48,734,519 31,268,595 24,794,199 15,145,027 220,529 8,011 63,945,087 39,567,127 61.8 7,846,222 56,098,865 29,689,753 52.9 
3 42.7 Hartford Fire ... .. 33,819,333 16,208,403 47.9 3,786,916 —152,491 —27,877 81,363 —145,487 34,053,187 16,381,767 30,032,417 14,108,684 47.0 2,425,263 27,607,154 10,888,035 = 
3 51.8 | Hawkeye-Sec. + 3,219,344 1,690,468 52.6 —490,448 1,173,253 617,171 782,811 464,645 1,263,280 608,652 3,709,792 1,886,053 50.8 958,883 2,740,909 1,187,805 7 
> 491 Highway Cas., Ill. . 424,611 253,320 60.5 280,008 196,658 94,446 102,685 62,003 125,268 96,871 144,603 Ce  (, a | 
3 «616 © Home F.& M. 2,812,524 1,426,571 50.5 96,389 340,269 154,129 176,103 1 2,296,152 1,181,648 2,716,135 1,447,784 53.1 —64,781 2,780,916 1,226,449 by 
> +527 | Home, Hawaii . 782,023 255,186 32.6 109,131 264,135 78,011 178,233 81,940 339,655 95,235 672,892 255,041 37.9 81,902 590,990 188,221 31 
337.5 Bome Indem. .. 19,130,307 12,711,656 66.5 2,019,713 12,697,224 8,954,762 6,345,266 3,697,754 87,817 59,140 17,110,594 10,225,934 59.8 5,407,447 11,703,147 6,086,746 - 
; 425 OBIE COB. ccssscccsccesese 2,465,347 967,116 39.3 251,481 832,749 300,656 609,263 281,975 1,023,335 384,485 2,213,866 860,144 38.9 148,522 2,065,344 756,391 : 
> 60.9 Seveton WAC. nn 3,450,069 2,002,354 59.1 1,192,585 1,372,118 857,654 807,044 532,858 1,270,907 611,842 2,257,484 1,480,374 65.6 821,484 1,436,000 946,660 = 
4 649.9 ill ho Farm .. 1,049,050 544,372 52.0 179,616 243,823 71,283 112,959 110,294 692,268 362,795 869,434 411,364 46.3 213,452 655,982 343,664 - 
> 40.9 } Nat'l. Cas. wee 4,737,627 2,546,509 32.5 474,476 1,683,238 905,656 1,183,736 678,828 1,870,653 962,025 4,263,151 2,061,762 48.4 340,253 3,922,898 1,748,957 ’ 
2 «88.4 deem. of N. Am. «.... 25,444,937 15,961,631 62.8 5,194,081 15,423,360 10,003,037 7,662,135 4,758,344 2,359,442 — 1,200,250 20,250,856" 12,573,923 62.0 1,810,643 18,440,213 —— by 
> 46.3 TNA sessssseseesessneseerers 4,508,417 2,263,630 50.2 675,443 1,456,833 710,022 1,050,602 660,022 2,000,982 893,586 3,832,974 2,016,212 52.6 540,974 3,292,000 1,646, : 
; oe ep BOW . cecicae 5,350,627 3,057,013 57.0 1,314,289 586,626 291,947 391,405 224,463 4,372,596 2,540,603 4,036,338 2,204,340 54.7 432,303 3,604,035 1,759,979 48.8 
B 646.4 i . _ 643,582 305,926 47.4 268,371 170,701 107,973 146,746 87,589 326,135 110,364 375,211 OSM GRE nck op = 
oe te Ind., Cal. .... 1,680,544 988,746 58.7 1,303,684 24,193 30,356 13,004 4,356 1,643,347 954,034 376,860 302,712 80.2 127,832 249,028 129,7 . 
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-1952 —- 
Total Liability Property Damage 
Earned Incurred Loss’ Inc. or Dec. Earned Incurred Earned incurred Earned 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. 
P $ $ % $ $ $ s 

ine: Co, MA: Wasa: 13,331,866 6,526,191 49.0 919,884 1,776,603 1,106,223 766,660 482,495 10,788,603 
Ins. Co. of Texas ........ 1,357,850 27,8 68.6 —339,731 524,921 303,117 298,219 188,247 34,710 
Insurors Corp., Tex. .... 699,894 538,978 176.8 467,662 241,357 171,655 167,765 140,475 290,772 
Insurors Indem. ........ 1,614,176 924,204 57.3 227,435 549,921 306,859 344,768 201,531 719,487 
Int'l. Service, Tex. ... 2,021,861 1,269,631 62.3 585,867 479,493 296,051 309,664 258,295 1,232,704 
Kan. City F. & M. ...... 2,771,714 1,625,532 58.5 555,385 225,457 119,745 125,154 87,871 2,421,103 
Keystn. Auto Cl. Cas.... 8,062,763 3,904,741 48.4 1,168,497 3,325,179 1,528,041 1,863,314 1,020,697 2,874,270 
SS en 5,167,345 2,964,625 57.2 1,554,342 1,524,960 949,040 736,661 447,056 2,905,724 
La Salle, Ill. 434,931 272,727 62.7 —110,114 199,799 110,782 97,400 65,946 137,732 
London Guar. .. 9,229,932 5,052,922 54.7 2,754,327 4,834,185  2,686,5: 2,643,030 1,521,405 1,752,717 
Lond. & Lane. I 4,751,719 2,706,305 56.9 87,233 3,161,852 1,866,077 1,507,895 07,636 81,972 
Maine Bonding ........... 39,562 313,779 42.4 120,608 354,655 126,746 269,199 139,123 115,708 
Manhattan Cas. .. 4,651,994 2,754,474 59.1 644,368 3,347,222 1,938,752 1,108,538 690,292 196,234 
Mfrs. & Mer. Ind. ...... 4,240,975 2,691,582 63.4 —295,492 1,008,392 827,313 " 436,834 2,592,042 
Marine, England ........ 1,013,214 517,217 51.1 119,903 241,734 120,160 108,595 63,449 662,885 
Marquette Cas., La. .. 499 321 186,870 37.2 245,142 227,646 59,819 123,967 63,334 147,708 
Mass. Bonding. ........... 14,959,868 8,725,740 58.5 1,269,181 9,674,340 5,862,091 4,670,977 2,548,096 614,551 
Mfrs. Cas. wcccscsesseerenee 4,058,412 4,068,330 10.1 —3,123,081 3,697,331 1,923,398 2,058,998 1,239,944 1,995,717 
Maryland Cas. . 30,419,928 16,340,722 53.6 355,764 17,982,526 9,290,744 9,353,142 5,346,104 3,084,260 
Mass. F. & M. .. . 717,408 368,409 51.3 115,392 59,951 32,208 28,087 18,039 634,370 
Mech. & Trad. .... 865,575 501,869 58.0 153,649 241,374 150,430 118,623 92,634 505,578 
Merchants Indem. ...... 4,591,608 2,328,440 50.5 1,049,939 2,593,154 1,322,034 1,354,834 717,057 643,620 
Metropol. Cas... 13,448,428 8,670,055 64.7 694,093 8,190,309 5,344,413 4,264,207 2,727,843 993,912 
Mich. F. & M. .. 591,981 303,759 51.6 28,586 89,013 53,55! 39,311 23,841 463,657 
Mich. Surety . 3,342,950 1,692,814 52.3 776,486 1,449,720 831,358 790,434 432,500 1,102,796 
Mid-Continent, Mo. .... 1,458,399 fk: a ee 03,295 109,289 118,872 78,955 1,136,232 
Mid-Continent, Tex. .. 24,492 12,017 49.2 —91,716 8,474 3,004 5,401 3,275 10,617 
Mid-States  ......-..ssssssseesers 4,285,435 2,470,531 59.0 —636,115 59 —1,892 43 —1,612 4,285,333 
Midwestern Ind., O... 318,402 17 48.4 148,264 82,788 34 68,565 33,600 167,049 
Midwestern, ne 1,075,657 557,632 27.1 33,033 366,236 190,691 197,669 124,493 511,752 
Milwaukee Ins. 4,120,637 2,401,406 58.3 1,334,332 882,001 629,809 452,702 332,596 2,785,934 
Moral, Okla. ...... 806,197 415,754 51.4 —144,755 J 11,895 19,685 5,915 753,469 
Motor Veh. Cas., Ill. 3,338,359 1,332,232 39.9 381,371 1,230,669 475,953 747,163 319,389 1,360,527 
N. A. F. & M. Re. s 79,206 6. 56.4 54,317 40,363 28,534 10,551 3,157 28,292 

NAPA, Okla ; Reinsured by Moral Ins. Co. 
arrag tt 84,070 67,700 79.6 —124,145 i 8, 7,609 11,444 21,446 
Natl. Auto & Cas. ...... 5,494,184 3,166,032 57.6 1,443,298 2,252,986 1,217,501 1,287,684 903,311 1,953,514 
Natl.-Ben Franklin .... 1,518,130 884,728 58.5 491,497 324,948 232,035 166,785 122,535 1,026,397 

Nat. Capital ,0 6,864 32.2 “EE «= Satgusstcees «=, gaeneusans 4,33 1,431 * 

National Cas. ; 937,885 614,948 65.5 423,428 497,826 337,444 259,559 156,930 180,500 
Nat’l., Conn. .... 13,849,224 8,029,922 58.0 2,459,418 3,861,985 2,406,892 1,897,978 1,482,147 8,089,261 
Nat. Fidelity, S.C. .. 616,445 268,040 43.5 141,919 141,738 78 90,97 50,853 383,730 
Nat. I. & M., Neb. .... 31,327 13,714 43.9 13,267 9,567 2,739 6,159 2,272 15,601 
Natl. Indem., Neb. ...... 1,296,108 647,956 51.0 —154,035 611,444 354,598 302,329 140,729 382,335 
National Un. Ind. ...... 1,575,896 909,731 57.8 243,081 983,431 508,760 592,465 406,699)... 
National Surety . 3,791,010 58.3 1,738,229 4,242,049 2,233,560 2,251,035 1,557,450 _s........... 
| | ens 2,521,174 52.1 841,039 308,473 172,415 89,225 64,562 4,439,504 
New Amsterdam Cas. 21,792,186 12,670,902 58.0 4,277,247 13,489,330 7,573,463 6,671,089 4,154,564 1,631,767 
New England. ............. 89, 405,013. 51.3 39, 118,684 71,411 2,41 31,789 618,210 
N. J. Mfrs. Cas. .. 800,107 567,442 40.7 —595,084 787,074 561,306 13,033 is 
N. J. Mfrs, Indem. .... 3,891,648 1,606,144 41.1 1,658,510 1,150,236 361,433 1,268,258 686,991 1,473,154 
New York Unde. ........ 742,560 354,426 47.7 21,590 —16,882 —19,536 —9,143 —6,923 768,585 
New Zealand 1,025,795 602,280 59.0 324,714 284,408 218,255 158,587 93,980 532,800 
Newark 1,752,178 57.4 963,175 914,976 569,700 441,497 268,290 1,693,402 
N. Am. C. & S. Re. 7,959,517 4,621,627 58.2 1,244,719 6,074,452 4,090,740 1,592,568 393,832 292,497 
North River ......... 1,541,529 746,855 48.5 66,428 39,387 21,004 18,178 10,233 1,483,964 
Northeastern, Conn. .... 1,835,748 936,480 51.0 420,370 586,626 306,442 391,405 227,595 857,717 
Northern, Eng. ...... oe 980,083 493,413 50.4 185,610 91,135 59,057 39,441 24,761 849,507 
N. W. Nat. Cas. ........ 4,599,563 2,443,581 53.0 1,035,319 2,855,973 1,725,294 1,557,315 634,194 186,275 
Northwest Cas. 8 12,086,589 6,075,946 50.6 2,791,778 4,738,561 2,428,117 2,578,663 1,486,680 4,769,365 
Norwich Un. ........ 935,509 532,975 57.0 511,923 400,303 259,477 186,538 02,504 48,668 
Ocean Accident 4,923,616 2,882,286 58.5 564,946 3,225,159 1,969,151 1,685,787 906,370 12,670 
Ohio Cas. .. ... 28,106,163 13,538,955 48.1 4,844,788 11,890,366 6,089,849 7,421,698 3,777,988 8,794,099 
O. Farmers Ind. .... 6,467,094 2,915,246 45.0 1,649,319 3,883,921 1,812,309 2,583,173 1,102,937: __............. 
Ohio Valley Auto 223,038 142,593 63.5 32,930 30,349 22,752 29,679 14,886 163,010 
Old Colony 1,753,997 1,479,040 52.3 126,765 550,138 387,058 314,829 182,881 1,753,997 
Olympic, Cal. 4,155,745 2,818,578 67.6 445,220 39,873 45,494 22,168 18,908 4,093,704 
Oregon Auto ......ccccecee 3,461,757 1,857,466 53.4 261,493 1,312,417 870,656 394,733 1,278,684 
Ore. Farm Bur 290,377 127,701 43.8 27,315 104,639 47,387 38,187 32,295 7,551 
Pacific Auto... 2,733,808 1,414,027 51.5 573,732 1,214,056 687,058 659,217 335,010 860,535 
Pacific Employers ...... 6,250,330 3,521,652 56.4 —1,015,645 2,650,516 1,787,526 1,595,489 802,191 2,004,325 
Pacific Indemnity ......... 15,014,760 8,983,124 59.8 770,956 6,316,122 4,421,274 3,519,316 2,014,853 5,179,322 
Pan American. ............... 1,108,096 512,555 45.5 443,721 483,129 249,020 261,902 81,370 363,065 
Pan Am. Cas., Tex. 964,184 480,205 49.8 63,510 456,056 262,090 245,181 84,881 262,947 
Peerless Cas. ......... 3,780,178 65.5 1,743,056 3,456,393 2,330,820 1,247,729 625,558 1,068,009 
- Pa, Mfrs. Assn, 1,629,516 46.6 404,818 1,540,817 664,904 970,261 633,180 959,409 
Phoenix Indem. ............ 6,153,287 3,368,615 54.7 638,169 3,222,790 1,791,017 1,762,019 1,014,270 1,168,478 
Phoenix, Conn. ......... 7,725,432 4,178,137 54.0 2,713,468 209,073 109,106 84,578 7,407,253 
Phila. F. & M. 2,441,369 1,168,416 47.5 97,703 188,266 107,820 99,583 69,618 2,153,520 
ig) | ar 7,272,887 3,403,363 46.7 994,789 1,876,974 957,415 959,829 530,269 4,436,084 
Preferred, Mich. 3,077,461 1,776,486 57.7 1,265,211 1,034,311 621,918 711,076 441,37 1,332,074 

PWOGUCOTE, COL, cvccececseescescccn Now No. Amer. Title Ins. Co. 
Prof. & Bus. Men’s .. 8,883 41,713 4.7 —141,254 2,680 6,580 2,442 35,099 3,761 
Provident Fire .............. 624,332 286,297 45.8 127,604 38,071 19,016 20,075 13,544 566,186 
Prov. Wash. Ind. . 770,955 415,457 53.9 408,781 499,651 226,990 271,304 OF 
Prov. Wash. ... 5,581,928 2,968,738 53.0 —277,561 1,025,038 624,089 500,587 316,895 4,056,303 
Public Nat'l, Fla. 377,445 203,284 54.7 98,900 157,026 88,067 100,381 56,904 120,038 
Queen * 7,651,076 4,395,179 58.0 2,353,882 2,304,384 1,434,289 1,113,178 675,589 4,233,505 
Rainier Natl. 938,411 538,117 57.4 42,143 329,224 172,903 205,247 145,821 404,940 
Reins. Corp. ... 946,604 624,694 65.8 539,295 21,290 16,832 5,260 468 920,054 
Reliance, Pa. .. 1,390,553 734,083 56.5 228,296 184,874 112,835 106,101 78,240 1,099,578 
Republic, Cas. Tex. .... 732,256 341,844 46.5 379,115 191,710 97,714 147,814 73,659 392,732 
Republic Indemnity .... 1,032,834 578,446 56.0 —131,609 255,990 173,707 277,096 170,444 499,748 
Republic Ind., O.... 876,324 365,742 42.0 144,052 215,216 67,549 232,855 129,731 428,253 
Reserve, IIl. ....... 957,151 477,774 49.9 548,606 106,464 —46,075 52,258 80,459 798,429 
Riverside, Ark. .. 461,121 263,297 57.0 197,234 39,402 19,149 20,557 16,024 401,162 
Rochester Amer. .......... 634,370 318,162 51.2 32,354 54,951 32,208 28,087 18,039 634,370 
SINE denise Aeiisslieushammnie 5,865,531 3,368,593 57.2 1,788,980 1,762,176 1,096,483 851,253 516,560 3,252,102 
Royal Exchange . 704,992 366,301 51.6 128,765 57,113 28,527 30,113 20,317 617,766 
Royal Indem. ......... 20,791,543 12,499,158 58.0 2,473,775 12,877,441 7,842,429 6,220,700 3,740,370 1,693,402 
St. Paul-Merc. Ind. .... 17,873,802,/10,105,623 56.8 2,829,176 11,555,301 6.356,207 6,177,918 3,646,956 140,583 
ek. sianaieneamiinine 506,607 258,612 51.0 59,952 120,869 60,079 54,297 31,725 331,441 
Seaboard Surety ........... 146,868 88,875 60.7 18,462 98,950 60,277 47,900 28,598 18 
Secured Cas. ....... 703,683 345,989 49.0 110,084 229,694 98,382 151,322 96,182 322,667 
Secur., Conn. 3,121,266 1,520,269 48.7 268,280 681,496 378,256 324,463 200,277 =. 2,115,307 
Secured F. & M. .... 572,457 362,400 64.5 —43,670 173,453 116,779 120,250 94,713 278,754 
Sel. Risks Indem. ...... 3,648,467 1,968,477 53.8 806,343 1,675,691 882,291 1,150,382 700,500 822,394 
RE ROR 335,403 170,776 50.6 163,675 134,484 54,505 69,666 41,556 131,253 
So. Farm Bur., Miss. 5,450,647 ,393,746 43.9 2,353,650 1,930,760 838,295 1,111,625 512,229 2,408,262 
Southern F. & C. ......... 1,810,177 805,632 44.6 246,001 816,199 345,052 459,463 239,446 534,515 
Bo. Fire, N.C. n.ccrncsnns 208,701 98,630 7.5 15,261 5,251 2,818 2,423 1,570 195,117 
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Phys. Damage 


Incurred Earned 


Losses 


4,937,473 
436,526 


226,848 


47,910 


125,430 
1,427,435 
333,608 
63,717 
315,553 


904,988 
1,703,874 
318,162 
258,805 
289,349 


2,474,035 
86,802 
242,448 


1,439,001 
397,944 


536,890 
12,940 


7,697 
1,045,221 


2,284,197 


942,875 
301,813 
557,721 
354,426 


290,045 
914,188 
137,055 
715,618 
402,443 


409,595 


507,882 
48,019 
391,959 
931,935 
2,546,997 


182,165 
133,234 
823,800 
331,432 
563,328 


3,955,026 
990,978 
1,915,679 
713,211 


34 
253,737 
2,027,745 
58,313 


2,285,301 
219,393 
607,394 
543,008 
170,471 


234,295 
168,462 
443,390 
228,124 
318,162 


1,755,550 
317,457 
916,359 
102,460 
166,808 


151,425 
941,736 
150,908 
385,686 


74,715 
1,043,222 
221,134 
94,242 


1951—__—_— 
Total 
Incurred Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio 
$ $ % 
12,411,982 5,634,787 45.3 
1,697,581 890, 52.5 
232,232 129,445 55.7 
1,386,741 950,224 68.5 
1,435,994 808, 56.3 
2,216,329 1,258,247 55.8 
6,894,266 3,242,182 47.0 
3,613,003 1,946,434 53.8 
5,045 266, 48.8 
6,475,605 3,625,231 56.0 
4,664,486 3,196,405 68.5 
618,954 267,376 43.2 
4,007,626 2,428,922 60.7 
4,536,467 2,740,686 60.5 
893,311 467,087 52.2 
253,179 144,475 57.1 
13,690,687 9,274,181 67.7 
7,181,493 4,638,578 64.5 
30,775,692 18,504,524 60.2 
602,016 297,654 49.4 
711,926 400,137 56.3 
3,541,669 1,783,992 650.3 
12,754,335 7,974,202 62.5 
562,395 304,842 54.2 
2,566,464 1,097,782 42.7 
116,208 85,243 73.3 
4,921,550 2,894,207 58.8 
170,138 53,641 31.5 
1,042,624 593,518 56.8 
2,786,305 1,431,107 51.3 
950,952 376,158 39.6 
2,956,988 1,295,178 43.8 
24,889 11,214 45.0 
378,972 182,736 48.2 
208,225 79,120 37.9 
4,050,886 2,377,529 57.6 
1,026,533 527,249 51.4 
23,833 5,528 23.2 
514,457 437,470 85.0 
11,390,806 6,402,180 56.2 
474,526 248,310 52.3 
18,060 9,736 53.9 
1,450,143 743,470 51.2 
1,332,815 841,965 63.1 
4,754,855 3,392,960 71.3 
3,996,163 2,176,111 54.4 
17,514,939 10,656,174 60.8 
749,861 6,4: 54.2 
1,395,191 620,267 44.4 
2,233,138 964,610 43.2 
720,970 342,161 47.5 
701,081 418,473 59.7 
2,087,200 1,125,489 53.8 
6,714,798 4,303,477 64.2 
1,475,101 692,394 46.9 
1,415,378 674,761 47.7 
794,473 375,597 47.2 
3,564,244 1,967,433 55.2 
9,294,811 4,273,361 46.9 
423,586 232,545 54.9 
4,358,670 2,401,698 55.1 
23,261,375 11,295,974 48.7 
4,817,775 2,558,442 53.1 
190,408 130,086 68.3 
1,627,232 951,742 58.4 
3,710,525 2,231,721 60.1 
3,200,264 1,654,850 51.6 
253,062 145,458 57.5 
2,160,076 1,203,100 55.7 
7,265,975 5,014,361 69.0 
14,243,804 8,272,015 58.0 
664,375 332,870 50.1 
900,674 403,083 44.8 
4,029,075 2,913,574 72.3 
3,065,669 1,603,913 52.3 
5,515,118 2,992,536 54.2 
5,011,964 2,756,525 55.0 
2,343,666 993,244 42.3 
6,278,098 3,217,856 51.2 
1,812,250 865,580 47.7 
233,443 238,872 102.5 
150,137 110,413 73.5 
496,728 227,717 45.9 
362,174 190,542 52.6 
5,859,489 3,242,665 55.4 
278,545 139,440 50.1 
5,297,194 2,858,101 53.9 
896,268 421,587 47.0 
407,309 327,601 80.3 
1,162,257 655,073 56.3 
353,141 180,529 51.1 
1,164,443 607.241 §2.1 
732,272 310,953 42.4 
408,545 311,819 76.2 
263,887 177,199 67.2 
602,016 297,654 49.4 
4,076,551 2,200,172 53.9 
576,227 259,368 45.0 
18,317,768 11,510,046 62.8 
15,044,626/ 11,606,526 77.3 
446,655 233,574 52.3 
128,406 106,617 82.9 
593,599 417,817 70.4 
2,852,986 1,383,956 48.5 
616,127 316,387 51.3 
2,842,124 1,354,872 47.6 
171,728 114,430 66.7 
3,096,997 961,588 31.0 
1,564,176 636,085 40.6 
188,530 89,250 47.3 





Inc. or Dec. 
in Prems. 


826,032 
210,459 


183,297 
149,667 
513,156 
609,815 
657,266 


1,383,627 


66,994 
174,069 
868,015 

82,264 

4,256 663 
100,783 
199,157 
421,639 


74,303 


—6,277 
—605,279 
100,974 
140,711 
210,066 


107,454 
14,275 
301,559 
194,482 
217,020 


51,842 
—19,402 
—250,403 
3,680,085 
153,073 


1,345,358 
422,292 


2,316,192 
—1,117,884 
165,955 
409,772 
61,844 


93,244 
792,128 
—347,083 
49,440 
—148,746 


448,914 
714,082 

30,447 
465,946 
411,365 


181,017 
72,813 
—79,864 
381,509 
—19,752 


403,375 
216,213 
1,038,604 
255,336 
719,130 


750,047 
190,036 
672,195 
709,628 

83,505 


—20,218 
54,893 
238,762 
1,080,653 
111,455 


2,051,315 
255,641 
204,896 

97,814 
22,094 


-Net 
Prems. 
$ 
11,585,950 
1,487,122 


48,935 
1,237,074 
922,838 
1,606,514 
6,237,000 


2,229,376 


7,099,229 
25,919,029 
572,769 
3,120,035 


534,574 
1,513,890 


7,710,748 
321,453 


3,962 
2,144,926 
1,061,270 
3,409,497 
3,573,871 


15,198,747 
1,867,745 
1,229,236 
1,823,366 

659,126 


607,837 
1,295,072 
7,061,791 
1,425,661 
1,564,124 


758,236 


4,167,297 
22,812,461 


6,884,466 
14,263,556 


261,000 


2,810,333 
4,795,988 


4,261,917 
2,153,630 
5,605,903 
1,102,622 

149,938 


170,355 


123,412 
4,778,836 
390,000 


3,245,879 
640,627 


1,080,877 
653,526 
483,411 

80,874 


16,853,933 
13,923,859 
413,157 


127,497 
540,445 
1,928,674 
411,289 
2,423,152 


181,315 
1,915,381 
1,544,320 

172,383 

















1950-______ Southern 
Total W. y 
Paid Low ee 
Losses Rai ° 
$ % Spefld. | 
4,430,293 Stan 
746,818 3 [ MN 
50,641 1034 Stand., I 
ase 48,1 Stand. C: 
15,891 66) ard 
783,810 4) Sur 
3,205,818 514 State F 
949,624 447 Suburbar 
302,278 g54 Sun Inde 
2,062,175 409 Superior, 
,223,900 533 Surety 1 
205,641 335 Swiss 
Tenn. F 
2,143,486 628 gexas C 
2,307,592 B49) op stite. | 
313,686 379) Textile, 
25,074 316° a r 
7,520,697 586 Fre Scon 
4,154,362 $85 Transit | 
14,318,229 55. transpor 
cecwccssesce sil f r 
215,111 376 Traveler: 
1,395,718 447 travelers 
6,701,358 533 State 
06,461 336 . Trinity 
680,122 449 > ln. Ben 
eicacesiiea coum 4, Un Fire 
25,736 614 U.S. Ci 
US. Fir 
2,613,476 530 
551 59.9 US. Gu 
: , 90S. Tr. 
517,013 United E 
1,049,636 386 Toiteg } 
427,400 51.6 hiversa 
actcsoneee ela .& FP. 
39,761 513 tilities 
10,637 77.3 Wa. F. & 
1,929,629 50.3 Vernon 
386,707 39.6 Vigilant 
i 84 Virginia 
428,359 56.0 West Ar 
2,895,728 37.6 Westche: 
129,402 40.2 ‘Western 
1,430 36.0 =e 
1,237,429 57.6 a 
543,691 51.2 foevers 
1,905,213 55.8 “ry 1 
1,439,328 40.3 nee 
8,550,816 56.2 Gorkshir 
1,444,004 77.3 Bonith | 
’ 37.5 Burich . 
808,701 44.4 
282.775 42.8 | Total 
310,116 51.0 | Increa 
551,015 42.5 ‘Losse 
4,227,128 59.8 | __ 
602,508 422 — 
713,228 45.6 
338,574 44.7 
1,438,961 45.6 
2,966,935 40.2 
169,931 40.4 
1,816,714 43.1 
8,960,899 
2,425,226 
116,595 
516,919 
1,545,354 
1,450,051 
67,173 
893,122 
3,418,902 
7,753,924 
156,078 
380,955 
1,399,094 
1,160,489 
2,364,433 
2,027,998 
962,403 
2,352,721 
456,719 
82,262 
97,189 
91,175 
2,560,254 
251,160 
1,381,026 
261,252 
112,863 
462,925 
134,891 
468,229 
315,103 
292,388 j 
34,014 ' 
1,046,232 42:5 
8,960,188 53.1 
6,759,438 43.5 
156,301 37.8 
39,638 31.1 
240,663 44.5 
765,039 39.6 
192,857 46.8 
1,194,025 49.2 
123,167 67.9 
729,901 38.1 
630,734 40.8 
73,800 42.8 






































































































































1952 AUTOMOBILE EXPERIENCE 47 
. 199) —— 
—: 
1952 1951 ——1960_ —____. 
Total Liability Property Damage Phys. Damage Total 
Earned Incurred Loss Inc. or Dec. Earned Incurred Earned incurred Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Loss Inc. or Dec. Net Paid Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems Ratio 
$ $ % 3 7 $ $ $ $ $ % $ $ % 
————. Southern Gen., Ga. ... 181,792 112,877 62.3 36,412 42,267 21,028 16,891 13,121 122,634 78,728 145,380 83,056 57.1 SAT. - win wed = 
a Southern Home, S. C. 104,776 60,635 58.2 43,612 35,673 21,506 20,813 12,945 48,290 26,184 61,164 30,341 49.6 17,399 43,765 17,643 40.3 
—— _ 5. W. Cas., Ark. ........ 1,059,741 584,293 55.5 109,118 95,058 42,655 58,339 34,341 906,344 507,297 950,623 486,806 51.2 178,836 771,787 335,860 43.5 
d §.W.F.&C., Tex. ... 1,544,090 857,473 55.6 747,139 466,114 219,150 290,756 207,878 787,220 y 796,951 433 54.3 998 429,953 229 53.3 
25 i< §. W. Gen., Tex. ...... 362,643 55.8 39, 259,730 147,157 62,653 32,779 40,260 22,428 322,705 110,634 34.2 —16,174 338,879 230, 67.9 
: tio Spefld. F.& M. .......... 6,511,807 3,341,366 51.2 334,453 979,143 589,147 432,427 262,258 5,100,237 2,489,961 6,176,354 3,353,214 54.2 1,632,463 4,543,891 1,754,915 38.6 
93 Standard ACC. ........0+ .. 27,556,287 16,185,666 58.4 4,330,834 19,663,836 11,643,711 5,892,996 3,511,549 1,999,455 1,031,406 23,225,453 14,997,515 64.5 3,452,842 19,772,611 9,849,907 49.8 
18 = w 457,503 274,460 60.0 197,828 134,399 . 99,734 70,508 223 1 259,675 ,210 50.5 04,385 55,290 16,415 29.6 
4 Standard, Neb. al Merged into Standard Reliance of Neb. (Mut.) ,650 186,812 46.7 81,633 319,017 142,507 44.6 
41 1034 Stand., N.Y. ss. 3,444,150 1,868,778 54.0 19,462 1,360,61 811,608 640,210 392,635 1,443,322 2,424,688 1,262,100 52.0 14,305 2,410,383 939,733 38.9 
16 48) Stand. Cas., S. D. .... y 206,759 53.0 —519 132,431 62,745 78,965 48,286 177,137 95,728 389,052 186,956 48.0 43,873 345,179 156,640 45.3 
91 661 standard, Okla 1,132,884 652,344 57.5 114,183 408,957 254,354 230,323 138,712 493,604 259,278 1,018,701 596,476 58.5 141,513 877,188 509,113 58.0 
10 484 BEAE — exeoccacoserccrccccccvcrecccceesen 955, 1,725,598 57.4 1,597,262 1,084,416 678,389 523,848 318,618 1,347,024 728,591 1,353,026 758,808 55.9 208,229 1,149,797 496,096 43.1 
18 514 State F.&C., Fla. .. 231,811 102,186 44.2 F 61,856 y 48,374 28,054 121,581 38,450 508 100,225 43.8 —11,231 239,7 ; 41.9 
24 447 Suburban Cas., Ill. .... 1,324,550 633,545 48.0 194,243 545,435 265,629 317,188 152,647 461,927 215,269 1,130,307 489,100 43.3 64,890 1,065,417 445,699 41.8 
78 “Sun Indem. ...... 2,810,760 1,576,538 55.9 136,313 1,687,278 919,938 776,181 490,901 347,301 165,699 2,674,447 1,494,675 55.8 75,246 2,599,201 1,507,162 57.9 
15 403 Superior, Tex. 4,221,103 2,013,360 48.0 505,194 1,538,268 675,226 898,009 434,158 1,784,826 903,976 3,715,909 1,846,190 49.7 508,899 3,207,010 1,368,764 42.6 
DO BRAIN SURCEY FITC cnccccessssssosees —_ssecsnsesecs. —=_nsssetennten —_sannovcs wih: me: ie. \ sabe cea e Beene | | cal aeee 755,503 425,824 563 —241,888 ,391 583,363 58.4 
41 33¢ Swiss Reins. . 1,710,879 964,057 56.5 —731,552 871,848 616,354 227,920 68,193 611,111 279,510 2,442,431 1,653,915 67.6 1,078,499 1,363,932 773,917 56.7 
Tenn. Farmers 1,149,045 532,131 21.4 145,690 490,437 179,855 247,115 173,624 411,493 178,652 1,003,355 613,750 61.2 176,793 826,562 507,583 61.4 
- 624 “Texas Cas. ..... 706, 390,892 55.2 429,497 239,757 125,941 170,583 100,615 ‘ 164,336 276,523 117,400 42.5 229,544 46,979 16,282 34.6 
86 = “Textile, N. C. 448,889 282,699 63.3 85,149 207,645 115,805 109,533 89,C10 131,661 77,884 363,740 262,371 72.1 149,498 214,242 143,609 67.0 
74 318 Thames & Mer. 729,200 425,247 58.3 330,885 271,1 68 130,962 79,514 327,134 176,831 398,315 221,005 55.4 217,989 180,326 76,723 42.5 
97 586 Traders & Gen. . 5,371,622 2,978,578 55.4 36,225 1,921,476 1,074,872 1,175,395 671,498 2,274,751 1,231,208 5,335,397 2,794,298 52.4 722,104 4,613,293 2,064,345 44.7 
PFANISCOME. — cccoceseccossercocoeee 7 501, 538.0 153,649 241, R 118,623 92,634 505,578 258,805 711,926 400,137 56.2 447,557 264,369 99,282 37.6 
62 585. Transit Cas. .....svvsre 4,076,086 32,762,148 67.6 325,666 3,397,715 2,456,804 645,740 285,413 32,631 19,931 3,750,420 2,657,626 70.7 1,352,511 2,397,909 1,411,434 58.8 
29 552! Transport, Dallas ........ 1,330,752 854,946 64.0 884,505 160,457 72,945 740,571 485,673 429,724 296,328 446,247 284,254 63.7 423,478 22,769 1,126 41.6 
+ owe Transport Indem. .- 4,875,475 2,773,466 58.9 —37,471 2,768,030 1,752,287 1,482,928 636,361 622,517 384,818 4,912,946 2,684,923 54.7 1,761,354 3,151,592 1,360,820 43.1 
11 37.6 © Travelers ....cc..seccesees 59,752,091 40,214,225 67.3 12,727,202 50,752,091 40,214,225 ————recceccecce —ecscccccccs. == cecssceccnce = aecunneencne 47,024,889 30,512,952 64.38 5,409,811 41,615,078 24,233,713 58.2 
18 447 ‘avelers Indem. . 67,854,007 37,041,577 54.5 11,294,505 8,119,176 1345 33,396,029 19,400,129 26,338,802 13,256,103 56,559,502 32,222,252 57.0 6,434 50,124,914 23,361,522 46.6 
58 533 Tri-State .... 2,522,231 1,268,209 49.6 y 955,4 551,642 593,464 265,564 973,333 451,003 2,091,841 933,039 44.6 —43,675 2,135,516 1,027,225 43.1 
61 386 , Tinity Universal ...... 8,181,604 3,576,248 43.6 —852,767 2,958,580 1,215,155 1,667,170 909,150 ,555,854 1,451,943 9,034,371 4,132,341 45.8 80,041 8,954,330 3,544,474 39.5 
22 449 »ln. Benefit Fire, Neb. 1,035,099 698,921 67.5 768,477 381,42 y 259,847 154,520 393,831 280,340 266,622 112,742 42.4 258,199 8, 11.4 
vas sama _ Ui. Fire & Cas., Ia. .. 1,435,615 654,193 45.5 251,075 386, 431,761 205,269 617,199 244,039 1,184,540 529,386 44.7 7,020 1,177,520 449,111 38.1 
BE GLA ES. Cas. ccceccccccccccscsnee 11,466,314 | 61.3 2,227,418 6,808,479 4,115,273 3,297,714 2,148,880 1,360,121 741,507 896 5,775,228 62.6 906,080 8,332,816 4,793,135 57.5 
76 580 U.S. Fire’ ...cccossssoseeerroree 2,962,785 1,445,707 48.6 126,289 77,900 41 35,953 22,807 2,848,932 1,381,354 2,836,496 1,337,136 47.2 443,356 2,393,140 1,019,283 425 
51 59.9 U.S. Guarantee 5,244,279 2,677,679 51.0 —194,840 1,247,877 631,649 562,084 324,368 3,433,718 1,721,662 5,439,119 2,805,812 51.5 —375,732 5,814,851 2,126,597 36.5 
13 U.S, Tr. & Guar., Tex. 1,370,270 805,847 58.7 840,051 345,169 134,108 220,582 166,217 804,519 505,522 ,219 TT eS! a ee ee 
36 39, | United Pacific cereramn 7,614,232 4,295,606 56.2 821,537 3,134,825 2,126,240 1,769, 955,083 2,710,402 1,214,283 6,792,695 3,431,152 50.5 897,988 5,894,707 2,466,892 41.8 
00 576 United Natl. Ind. + 865,575 501,869 58.0 153,649 241,374 150,430 118,623 92,634 505,578 258,805 1,926 137 56.2 —3,303,737 4,015,663 2,266,380 56.4 
” “Universal Indem. 569,168 341,396 61.0 167,819 377,290 222,556 191,878 Se. amin «= eeeas 401,349 182,026 45.4 —25,058 426,407 217,217 50.9 
21 32.6 «Universal Und. 3,044,356 1,819,780 59.5 1,914,688 793,787 402,541 413,564 292,739 1,837,005 1,124,500 1,279,668 751,890 58.7 1,085,730 193,938 104,092 53.6 
~~» eve UU, SF, 8 G. .. 72,034,804 42,589,101 59.0 27,368,970 34,373,841 22,154,425 17,864,561 11,305,283 19,796,402 9,129,393 665,834 30,534,204 68.2 2,763,748 41,902,086 24,405,647 538.2 
61 S tilities .......... 802,930 383,891 47.7 73,511 527,771 213,771 275,1 WET) Ghee, = Facies 729,419 374,166 51.3 —95,536 955 416,432 50.4 
29 He a. F. & M. .. " 670,165 58, 334,918 211,130 163,702 99, 481,080 259,643 648,744 353,559 54.5 255,305 393,439 167,397 42.5 
7 \3 ‘Vernon Cas. & R 1,286,198 662,975 51.7 —707,892 378,923 x 286,708 235,458 567 336,481 1,994,090 1,296, 65.0 348,149 2,342,239 1,307,771 55.3 
— a, REECE 976,841 503,744 51.5 157,698 240,565 112,808 110,056 71,839 626,220 319,097 819,142 440,429 53.8 92,109 727,033 33.4 
36 84 Virginia Sur. . 1,508,006 815,835 57.4 248,882 1,003,901 517,603 495,598 293,156 8,507 5,076 1,259,124 682,842 54.2 —162,708 1,421,832 877,298 61.7 
59 56.0 West American 1,338,536 891, 67.0 327,020 553,039 384,435 296,186 192,070 489,311 314,939 1,011,516 564,613 55.8 54, 638 427,521 44.5 
28 37.6 "Westchester ...... 1,636,990 797,366 48.3 70,704 41,576 22,290 19,188 12,413 1,576,226 762,663 1,566,286 729,061 46.6 049 1,514,237 637,315 42.0 
02 40.2 Western Assur. ease 198 143,926 47.1 16,084 7, 3, 3,231 2,095 92,965 138,073 287,114 132,860 46.2 7,506 279,608 118,434 42.3 
30 36,0 West Cas. & Sur. ...... 9,486,811 5,284,970 56.3 1,619,622 5,946,439 3,131,805 3,540,372 2,153,165 ee 7,867,189 4,611,420 58.7 1,010,593 6,856,596 3,195,362 46.6 
29 57,6 WeSt. Nat. ....cssssccssrsssersne 1,372,502 630,732 46.0 172,616 3,403 2,042 oe 1,368,113 628,690 1,199,886 601,619 50.1 ,325 ©=: 1,236,211 509,580 41.4 
9] ‘9 Western Pioneer, Cal. — 763,483 408,631 53.5 329,275 315,633 147,883 182,903 106,289 264,947 54,45 434,208 235,087 54.1 251,636 182,572 104,531 57.2 
13 55.8 OLVETINE — .....c.cecorecsoeseece 5,964,816 2,824,168 47.3 1,269,848 1,822,908 855,145 1,434,154 795,107 2,707,754 1,173,916 4,694,968 2,218,440 47.2 —332,533 5,027,501 2,070,511 41.1 
28 40.3 World F. & M. wee 1,722,075 34,388 54.2 703,131 680,309 405,804 320,105 196,317 721,661 1,018,944 511,745 50.1 109,328 909,616 41.0 
16 562 Jorkshire peemnene « 1,183,603 619,602 52.3 386,701 395,519 196,030 200,467 136,542 587,617 287,030 796,902 411,006 51.5 236,588 560,314 204,957 36.6 
04 713 Porkshire Indem. . 1,977,743 984 55.3 342,402 1,186,558 578,765 601,401 413,289 189,784 98,930 1,635,341 887,307 54.2 194,428 1,440,913 834,395 57.9 
4 375 fenith Nat., 89,387 59,248 66.0 34,412 54,823 20,127 34,564 CO ea ee 54,975 41,207 75.0 OE 5 PRI RE ENS 
1 444 urich .... 0,176,230 13,803,469 68.6 3,186,230 12,152,427 9,121,496 6,303,738 3,683,052 1,720,065 998,921 16,990,000 12,058,485 71.0 1,772,926 15,217,074 8,297,235 54.5 
75 428 ~~ ‘Total .1,799,314,785 1007671,899 55.8 288,709,711 859,730,932 503,879,283 431,076,842 427,209,607 512,405,887 252,849,354 1507667,090 880,806,224 58.4 184,958,079 1290454,065 648,705,153 50.3 
16 51.0 | Increase is for companies on this table this year. Totals for 1951 and 1952 are for companies on tables in those years. 
15 425 ‘Losses not available. 
28 59.8 
08 42.2 
28 45.6 = - . 
4 Mt Reciprocal Full Cover Insurers 1952 Auto Experience Detailed 
35 40.2 
31 404 
14 43.1 1952. —_— 1951 1950-—_____—_.. 
Total Liability Property Damage Phys. Damage Total Total 
99 39.2 Earned Incurred Loss Inc.or Dec. Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Loss’ Inc.orDec. Net Paid Loss 
26 69.0 Prems. Losses Ratio inPrems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio 
95 728 $ % $ $ $ $ $ $ % % 
19 445 Amer. Ex., Neb. we. 210,893 40,543 19.3 7,108 66,065 29,462 55,022 23,700 89,806 40,543 203,785 88,566 43.5 49.7 
54 46.8 Auto Club, Mo. wes: 3,900,535 1,833,804 47.0 649,666 1,738,628 942,698 621,289 355,846 1,540,618 535,260 3,250,869 1,532,282 47.2 51.0 
51 48.0 Auto Club, Sou. Cal. 15,100,589 7,092,319 47.0 ll Cee 4,040,730 1,928,7 11,059,859 5,163,615 12,915,771 5,653,049 43.7 34.4 
73 373 Pal. Cas. Ind. Ex. . .. 1,946,351 1,059,536 54.1 550,511 803,197 538,931 329 192,625 759,825 7,980 1,395,840 659,759 47.1 40.8 
22 398 - 13,310,536 6,977,792 51.5 2,192,452 5,592,534 3,267,988 2,360,942 1,329,428 5,357,060 2,380,376 11,118,084 5,765,029 51.8 43.4 
02 496 6 op hk, seve 1,896,628 55.0 198,365 1,803,833 1,065,620 843,431 13,836 796,178 317,172 3,245,077 1,866,026 57.4 49.1 
24 543 Chicago Motor Club .... 8,978,002 4,874,928 54.2 —30,765 3,287,486 2,010,739 1,577,361 912,679 4,113,155 1,951,510 9,008,767 5,611,247 62.3 55.0 
Tae ee 2,872,138 1,278,990 44.3 487,309 1,235,615 600,226 5,691 266,883 ,090,832 11,881 2,384,829 1,295,258 54.3 37.3 
78 59.8 Wetroit Auto Club ....... 22,527,735 12,154,894 53.8 2,187,058 5,903,033 2,736,817 3,868,057 2,992,492 12,756,643 6,425,585 20,340,677 11,322,140 55.7 50.0 
55 55.6 18,844 2,291,115 54.4 941,984 1,552,583 920,186 1,113,781 678,272 1,551,680 692,657 3,276,060 1,706,773 52.0 43.3 
94 «46.7 1,400,423 705,089 50.3 766,968 796,311 425,114 402,554 161,713 201,558 118,262 633,455 358,424 56.6 55.3 
89 41.2 i sas 2,919,094 1,651,332 56.6 793,164 949,925 537,552 551,225 340,227 1,417,944 773,553 2,125,930 1,422,198 66.8 50.0 
33 49.3 «71,203,466 40,170,530 56.3 12,541,870 28,074,748 15,446,832 12,937,582 8,830,536 30,191,136 15,893,162 58,661,596-—-34,072,800 58.1 50.7 
1,323,878 655,916 49.5 136,40. 895, 429,116 362,139 185,073 66,443 41,727 1,187,475 875,750 73.8 77.3 
98 47.6 73,614 331,619 55.4 ,237 ; 15,509 16,897 9,617 521,387 306,493 ,851 334, 52.2 49.7 
03 44.7 920,512 410,895 44.6 131,619 343,085 141,851 201,218 125,131 376,209 143,913 788,893 328,462 41.6 45.4 
21 42.0 1,370,812 897,004 65.5 392,349 489,479 300,362 323,665 285,460 557,170 311,182 978,463 590,714 61.4 41.7 
19 44.2 394,879 155,990 39.2 66,721 114,410 56,986 87,147 38,515 93, y 328,158 138,886 42.2 41.0 
5254.8 66, 53,712 81.0 —174,002 J 28,005 16,762 ; 32,983 18,104 140,306 127,840 91.0 40.1 
89 57.0 187,693 80,715 43.2 36,663 69,747 17,199 61,083 29,845 56,863 33,671 151,030 Bs GR 4 Dawe  ‘TSOR02R ins tee 
a 290,713 151,059 52.0 55,174 104,385 39,810 66,057 47,905 120,271 63,344 235,539 111,034 47.1 37.1 
75. 73.8 865,095 510,876 58.9 49,992 289,163 06,568 252,363 154,824 323,569 149,484 815,103 494, 60.7 64.5 
54 «4533.6 Out of business 446,987 331,814 74.1 55.7 
60 «(64.4 99,953 75,424 75.4  —106,243 37,559 33,785 25,576 20,753 36,818 20,886 206,196 125,304 60.8 47.7 
10,126,854 6,524,296 64.5 1,038,415 3,455,776 2,052,853 2,534,374 2,135,297 4,136,704 2,336,146 9,088,439 5,688,073 62.6 53.0 
2642.5 5,847,455 2,984,507 51.0 872,561 2,278,310 1,185,661 1,393,755 93 2,175,390 1,040,353 4,974,894 2,548,864 51.2 42.2 
52 40.7 14,355,151 17,964,553 55.7 1,710,882 5,794,795 3,824,909 3,645,484 1,879,724 4,914,872 2,259,920 12,644,269 8,682,038 68.7 54.0 
63 55.0 2,422,077 1,226,588 50.3 268,927 840,783 506,682 556,691 287,315 1,024,603 432,591 2,153,150 954,878 44.3 43.7 
25 43.5 62,409 130,384 49.6 17,277 31,612 6,603 18,781 21,056 212,016 102,725 145,132 85,162 58.6 35.7 
91 40.7 10,731,929 3,948,879 36.8 2,185,866 3,363,677 817,621 1,747,120 652,756 5,621,132 2,478,502 8,546,063 3,221,552 37.7 36.1 
29 43.3 454,654 298,031 65.5 347,030 173,714 92,969 122,898 121,815 158,042 83,247 107,624 62,808 58.4 51.2 
03 48.2 202,326,000 108,427,948 53.4 30,531,905 70,101,638 38,278,654 40,732,995 25,288,586 91,454,088 44,914,333 172,172,515 96,143,286 55.8 19,143,032 153,588,065 74,198,231 43.2 
88 «60.4 
14 42.0 
eeree enencene . s . 
——_— Reciprocal Fire 1952 Results 1952 Lloyds Fire Results 
= ao r 1952—— 1951 1952_— - 1951 
88 53.1 Incr. or Incr. or Inc. or 
3843.5 Earned Incurred Loss Dec. in Earned Incurred Loss Dec.in Earned Incurred Loss Dec. in 
01 37.8 Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio -Prems. 
3383.1 $ $ % $ $ ’o $ %o $ 
63 44.5 3,563 —2,068 _........ —16,905 El Paso Lloyds ........ Figures not available 33,262 14,110 42.4 5,199 
39 39.6 153,692 58,632 38.3 —2,932 Lloyds, Austin ...... 50,695 15,825 31.2 10,356 40,339 12,653 31.4 1,814 
57 46.8 6,743 1,876 27.8 —2,559 Lloyds, N. M. 226,394 133,826 58.8 65,711 160,683 83,120 51.7 67,777 
25 49.2 298,106 wo pan a Lloyds, N. Y. 49,540 21,484 43.2 2,419 47,121 22,674 48.1 1,655 
7 «67.9 —218 Pref. Sec. Lloyds .. Figures not available 36,816 20,890 56.7 —19,299 
01 38.1 ,396,093 438,669 31.5 222,658 Western Lloyds ... 58,125 «28,863 49.5 —32,657 90,782 «62,405 68.7 1,318 
= = Sescigainnnnanentiie 1,938,577 772,121 40.0 459,440 TE, . ceidiioan 384,754 199,998 51.9 45,829* 409,003 215,852 52.7 58,464 






le this year. 


*Increase is for companies shown in this table this year. 
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State Farm 
As Mutuals 


Mutual companies in 1952 had 
aggregate premiums of $767,114,964, 
an increase of $116,654,201, or 18.7%. 
Total losses incurred were $416,487,260, 
the loss ratio being 54.2%. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile of 
Bloomington, Ill., has now completed 
its 11th year as the No. 1 automobile 
insurer whether stock mutual, recipro- 
cal, or Lloyds. Its 1951 earned pre- 
miums were $126,320,249 and the 
earned membership fees should be 
added to that, they being $6,278,819, 
giving a grand total of $132,599,140. 
State Farm, disregarding membership 
fees, had a 16% gain in earned pre- 
miums last year. The nearest com- 
pany to State Farm is General Ex- 
change, a physical damage finance 
insurer, with $98 million in premiums. 
State Farm Mutual’s 1952 premiums 
were a new record for any company 
as to earned premiums, and it is the 
11th year in a row that State Farm 
set a new record high in total auto- 
mobile writings. This was the first 
year in which any automobile in- 
surance company ever crossed the $130 
million mark in premiums. State 
Farm is_ insuring approximately 
2,414,000 cars, which it estimates is 
one out of every 16 passenger auto- 
mobiles in the 41 states in which it 
operates. In 1942 the company was 
insuring about 840,000 automobiles. 
That was the year in which State Farm 
took first place in premium volume. 

The second company in the mutual 
field is Farm Bureau Mutual Auto- 
mobile of Ohio, which also recorded a 





TEN LEADING MUTUAL COMPANIES 





1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 
Earned Earned % of Earned Net Net 
Prems. Prems. Incr Prems. Prems. Prems. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1. State Patm, Ui. ......... 126,320,251* 108,970,039 16.0 95,510,851 86,098,324 79,970,863 
2. Farm Bureau, O. . 74,373,379* — 60,987,793" 21.8 50,620,243 39,797,174 29,995,188 
3. Lumb. Mut. Cas 63,201,367 56,331,684 12.2 50,077,298 48,436,904 39,470,766 
4. Liberty Mut. .. 54,758,708 45,333,926 20.8 38,781,261 36,587,618 30,377,590 | 
5. Hardware, Wis. . 27,015,329 23,795,957 13.5 21,490,871 18,567,422 17,151,378 
6. State Auto, O. ..... 15,859,477 13,687,111 15.8 12,724,838 12,560,721 11,448,298 
7. Mich. Mut. Liab. . ve 15,787,204 13,323,497 18.5 11,147,830 10,329,901 9,605,334 
8. Country Mut. Cas. ......... 13,490,876 11,817,207 14.2 10,077,968 9,017,754 7,586,384 
9. Farmers Auto, Wis. 13,095,554 11,234,044 16.6 9,893,501 8,960,871 8,146,577 
10. Utica Mutual ...............0.00 12,954,050 10,422,079 24.3 9,357,571 8 es 


*Not including membership fees. 





of $74,373,379 exclusive of approxi- 
mately $2,800,000 in membership fees. 
Farm Bureau is about $11 million 
ahead of the third place mutual in- 
surer, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
of Chicago, which had a $7 million 
gain and now has a total of $63,201,367. 
. . e 

Liberty Mutual remains in fourth 
place, racking up a 20.8% gain and 
having total premiums of $54,758,708. 
There is a big drop of $17 million to 
the fifth place company, Hardware 
Mutual of Stevens Point, Wis., which 
increased its writings 13.5% and now 
has a total of $27,015,329. Then comes 
State Auto of Ohio with $15.859,477, 
a $2.2 million gain, followed closely 
by Michigan Mutual Liability, which 
racked up an increase of 18.5% and is 
only $72,000 behind State Auto, having 
earned premiums in 1952 of $15,787,204. 

Still occupying the 8th position is 
Country Mutual Casualty of Chicago, 
which operates only in Illinois and 
increased its volume 14.2% to a total 
of $13,490,876. Farmers Auto of 


list, having premiums of $13,095,544, 
a 16.6% gain. 

The only change in the mutual 
leaders’ table is the entrance of Utica 
Mutual, replacing Auto-Owners of 
Lansing. Utica Mutual gained 24.3% in 
1952, increasing its premium from 
$10,422,079 to $12,954,050. In 1951, 
Auto-Owners had nudged American 
Mutual Liability out of the top 10, but 
in.1952 it had to give way itself. 

In 31 states, State Farm had auto- 
mobile premiums in excess of $1 mil- 
lion. The leading state was California, 
with a total of approximately $16,500,- 
000, and this was followed by Illinois, 
Michigan and Minnesota in that order. 
In 1952, State Farm had not yet begun 
to operate in New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio or the New England States, so 
its 1953 total premiums can be ex- 
pected to show perhaps a greater in- 
crease than those of 1952. 

A major State Farm administrative 
development last year was the adoption 
nationwide of a new plan of claim 


— 


rites 16% of Total 


ass $700 Million 


doubling the field claim handling f,. 
cilities, State Farm has _ virtual} 
blanketed the country with its claim: 
staff. At the beginning of 1952, th 
company had 301 field adjusters work. 
ing out of 133 field claim offices unde 
the direction of 47 claim superinten. 
dents. By the end of the year ther 
were 635 field adjusters, 292 field clair 
offices, 77 office adjusters and 93 clair 
superintendents. 

State Farm’s statement as of De 
31, 1952, showed assets of $196,869,957, 
an increase of $22,198,692. Surplus ty 
policyholders stood at $70,342,659, 
showing little change after federal in. 
come taxes of $2,054,409. This latte 
figure exceeded the company’s net 
realized income from all sources of 
$2,043,100 after policyholder dividends 
which are paid only in the rate-fixe 
states of Louisiana and Texas, and 
amounted to $2,134,997. 





. - 

State Farm is operating a three.) 
company multiple line organization, 
and its wholly owned affiliates, State 
Farm Life and State Farm Fire & 
Casualty, also had _ record- breaking 
years. In 1952, State Farm Life movei, 
its insurance in-force total to $571/ 
300,000, passing the one-half. billior 
mark. The fire company had a 24.5%) 
increase in direct premiums written, 
the total being $7,531,000. 

Five years ago, in 1948, State ran 
had net premiums of $79,970,863 ex 
clusive of membership fees. Including 
the membership fees last year, the 
company wrote $138,734,341, 18% mor 













































nice gain of 21.8% and now has a total Wisconsin is the 9th company on this handling procedure. By more than than in 1951. 
1952 Aut bile E i f Mutual Full C C ies Is Gi 
utomobile Experience of Mutual Full Cover Companies Is Given | 
i 
—_——1952 1951 ees 19601 
Total Liability Property Damage Phys. Damage Total Total 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. incurred Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Loss Inc. or Dec. Net Paid 
Earned Incurred Loss’ Ine. or Dec. Earned Incurred Earned Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Rati 
$ $ % $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % $ $ $ 
Abbey Cas., D. C. 41,657 18,846 45.2 8,156 28,822 12,967 12,546 5,879 —P_ 33,501 19,470 58.1 2,835 30,666 18,734 
Ala. Farm Bur. ..........000 1,754,678 737,559 42.1 1,078,820 769,283 254,885 390,957 212,493 594,438 270,181 675,858 248,845 36.1 143,864 531,994 202,870 
Alliance Mut. Cas. ,659,064 933,389 56.8 417,196 467,482 299,29 291,367 179,361 900,215 454,733 1,241,868 542,319 47.5 265,119 976,669 374,787 
Allied Am. Mut. 4,094,450 1,733,438 35.2 335,039 591,267 355,978 351,536 205,341 3,151,647 1,172,119 3,759,411 1,550,634 41.2 —17,514 3,776,925 1,537,038 
Allied Mut. Cas., Ia. .... 5,063,6 2,600,983 50.8 766,389 1,678,648 932,119 1,207,027 682,775 2,177,943 986,089 4,297,229 2,490,943 57.8 358,401 3,938,828 1,690,642 
Allied Mutual, Mo. 346,542 53.7 146,787 206,794 112,616 120,273 73,337 318,066 160,589 498,346 203,773 41.5 123,913 374,433 155,689 
Amal. Cas., D. C. . 335,059 23.3 151,538 538,844 231,095 234,362 103,964 : iis oa ie 621,668 228,011 36.7 58,515 563,153 213,086 
Amal. Mut. Auto, 422,755 54.3 4,805 787,999 ED.) -sstieetens asinine a 792,804 529,166 66.7 92,748 700,056 427,510 
Am. Farmers, Ia. 77,640 33.1 —136,355 80,210 24,005 61,242 27,089 898 26,546 247,163 97,995 39.6 —4,885 252,048 128,963 
Amer. Mut., Ia. 128,116 59.2 —32,812 58,259 34,698 49,517 29,527 108,472 63,891 249,060 115,232 46.2 41,275 207,785 116,289 
Am. Mut. Liab. ..........0 12,553,297 6,406,359 51.0 1,837,290 7,514,548 3,981,755 3,790,097 2,047,179 1,248,652 377,425 10,716,007 5,821,096 54.2 130,267 10,585,740 5,594,601 
Armed Forces, Tex. .... 245,410 127,810 52.0 —10,337 237,681 122,800 2,4 —3 5,32 5,371 255,747 169,509 66.5 35,668 220,079 169,708 
Atlantic Mut., N. Y. .... 2,907,469 1,399,974 47.9 613,988 1,672,245 948,107 579,942 258,879 655,282 192,988 2,293,481 1,029,439 44.9 474,936 1,818,545 751,142 
Auto-Owners, Mich. .. 12,381,223 5,903,633 48.0 1,562,568 3,257,642 1,461,184 3,006,170 1,553,591 6,117,411 2,888,858 10,818,655 5,997,671 55.4 1,716,637 9,102,018  4,324,29 
Badger Mut., Wis. ... 457,679 227,587 48.6 141,864 211,593 114,845 108,659 55,890 137,427 56,852 315,815 202,282 64.2 122,661 193,154 128,755 
Badger State Mut. ... 691,803 318,552 46.0 150,426 340,461 157,402 163,497 91,041 187,845 70,109 541,377 251,886 46.5 114,931 426,446 154,578 
Beacon Mut. Indem. .. 2,320,121 1,109,924 47.5 428,900 691,299 328,171 579,942 315,499 1,048,880 466,254 1,891,221 898,721 47.5 338,221 1,553,000 819,984 
Cadillac, Detroit 36, 37,275 27.2 27,931 54,740 2,884 46,379 16,792 34,946 17,598 108,134 27,352 25.3 7,239 100,895 20,501 
Capital Fire, Neb. 206,479 62.3 47,730 120,237 70,376 102,492 55,136 195,172 80,967 370,171 150,509 40.6 6,294 363,877 133,212 
Celina Mut., Ohio 2,143,970 52.6 658,604 1,227,712 805,606 1,111,274 630,232 1,691,718 708,132 3,372,100 1,558,248 46.2 204,502 3,167,598 1,481,500 
Cent. Mut. Cas., Mo. .. 1,340,271 574,559 44.0 142,957 434,374 178,632 248,516 137,339 657,381 258,588 1,197,314 596,470 49.7 287,942 909,372 388,858 
Central States, Ia. ........ 568,778 321,215 56.5 102,876 168,342 92,812 141,126 94,123 259,310 134,280 465,902 271,450 58.2 17,067 448,835 142,114 
Checker Mut., Mich. .. 439,982 321,398 73.3 —119,406 176,418 140,955 122,135 80,692 141,429 99,752 459,388 336,324 73.2 118,160 341,228 269,511 
Cheese Makers, Wis. .. 416,615 233,590 56.0 107,991 248,298 165,383 144,625 57,265 23,692 10,942 308,624 180,891 48.8 arecorceeoes 54,475 117,287 
Chicago Ice Prod. ........ 150,554 67,757 25.2 24,918 73,452 39,384 45,397 21,847 31,705 6,526 125,636 63,412 50.5 6,590 119,046 31,607 
Citizens, Mich. .............. 10,119,472 5,907,177 58.4 1,700,482 2,838,041 1,478,586 2,332,840 1,709,282 4,948,591 2,719,309 8,418,990 4,969,715 59.1 1,419,092 6,999,898 3,603,940 
Colonial Mut. Cas. ...... 9 8,292 88.3 61,029 164,431 140,318 119,489 | ee ee 222,941 131,973 59.2 —3,071 226,012 102,218 
Columbia Mut., D. C. 260,529 131,369 50.5 9,049 182,360 95,735 78,154 35,634 _— ‘didi 251,480 79,690 31.6 15,184 236,296 129,436 
Commwl. Mut., Pa. ... 454,411 263,933 58.0 149,585 136,471 83,903 108,836 87,900 209,104 92,130 304,826 173,168 56.7 122,033 182,793 89,054 
Cook Co. Farm, II. .... 183,911 155,160 84.8 5,161 49,949 85,842 27,885 30,147 106,077 39,171 178,750 130,355 73.0 18,815 111,935 
Cons. Mut., N.Y. ...... 404 12.8 2,742 ie 1,430 a eee 422 ee eee 
Cosmopolitan M. C. .... 567,202 44.1 140,748 917,731 431,533 321,150 124,852 33,366 10,817 1,131,509 564,141 49.8 280,711 850, 798 438,945 
Country Mut. Cas. .. 8,862,760 68.0 1,673,669 3,193,832 2,531,484 2,167,283 1,568,530 8,129,761 4,762,746 11,817,207 8,168,627 69.0 1,739,239 10,077,968 5,881,840 
Detroit Mut. Auto. 405,866 48.1 627,099 216,777 71,209 175,813 117,525 449,167 217,132 214,658 116,154 54.1 140,414 74,244 36,031 
Eastern Mut., Mass. 190,151 42.0 70,747 401,927 158,036 50,625 a. ten cman 523,299 377,364 72.1 43,889 ee veo 
Elec. Mut. Liab. .. 121,904 40.4 61,785 190,284 65,734 110,232 oe” | iis: cee 238,731 93,441 39.1 —18,777 257,508 80,439 y 
Empire, Pa. ........ 168,919 44.4 124,181 3,155 590 5,890 203 369,659 168,126 254,563 174,621 68.5 —2,405 256,968 102,875 # 
Empire, N. Y. ........ sn So UC 3,592,835 2,504,257 868,488 694,326 40,002 at > canis. > aaa mame. — lceeteaeil 2,506,267 1,636,792 % 
Empl. Mut. Cas., Ia. .. 11,619,971 5,860,972 50.5 1,615,363 4,567,975 2,415,658 2,783,997 1,595,426 4,267,999 1,849,888 10,004,608 5,718,412 57.1 911,790 9,092,818 4,434,937 *® 
Empl. Mut. Liab. ............ 9,740,954 6,205,584 63.6 677,781 5,562,088 3,971,724 2,869,281 1,643,165 1,309,585 590,695 9,063,173 5,278,296 58.3 124,828 8,938,345 5,139,720 5 
Equity Mut., Mo. ......... 1,542,040 880,656 57.9 110,776 721,842 445,901 332,054 216,037 488,144 218,718 1,431,264 704,097 49.2 149,976 1,281,288 627,986 * 
Ex. Mut. Ind., N.Y. .. 1,029,322 567,097 55.5 182,648 753,621 422,405 275,701 SO ar ae ee ea 846,674 483,135 57.1 114,394 732,382 251,102 
Fact. Mut. Liab. ........... rind ‘ oy 024 41.8 1,752,603 5,546,851 2,643,711 2,493,165 953,314 2,460,743 710,999 8,748,156 3,713,256 42.4 1,117,379 7,630,777 2,950,584 
Farm Bureau, Ind. ...... 6,747,514 340 = 67.1 875,435 1,552,645 1,259,123 963,171 901,021 4,231,698 2,309,196 5, 872,079 3,750,881 63.8 1,391,568 4,480,511 2,651,121 5 
Farm Bureau, O.** .... 74, 373 379-43, 714 885 58.8 11,843,836 30,367,367 18,714,994 17,464,968 11,478,559 26,541,044 13,521,332 .537,579— 35,629,075 57.0 14,259,954 47,727,839 26,640,153 ® 
Farm Bureau, Kan. .... 5,077,355 3,332,179 65.7 824,967 1,406,040 789,607 566,887 429,299 3,104,428 2,113,273 4,252,388 2,723,673 64.0 316,435 3,935,953 2,222,655 
Farm Bur, Mich. ........ 1,337,714 727,790 55.3 214,930 375,458 139,163 155,133 149,889 807,123 438,738 1,122,784 601,022 53.5 372,895 749,889 406,349 
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1952 Automobile Experience of Mutual Full Cover Companies Is Given 





r— 1952 — 1951-——_- —- —-_—_—_~  _————___-1950-—______ 
Total Liability Property Damage Phys. Damage Total Total 
Earned Incurred Loss Inc.or Dec. Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Loss’ Inc.orDec. Net Paid Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio 
: $ $ % $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 3 3 % $ $ $ 
ndling fa. Farm Bureau, Mo. .......... 1,926,975 1,071,341 88.5 234,443 584,473 312,790 324,514 215,252 1,017,988 543,299 1,692,532 924,033 213,232 1,479,300 647,089 
virtuall Farm Bur., N.H. ......... — 697,502 318,588 45.3 106,769 275,618 126,182 185,901 91,927 235,983 100,479 590,733 290,586 92,659 498,074 208,438 
¥ Farmers Cas., Ia. .. 1,108,117 553,391 50.2 95,037 323,379 178,497 266,341 144,079 518,397 230,814 1,013,080 573,620 80,704 932,376 425,641 





its claim parmers Elev., Ia... 176,473 20,145 26.4 9,258 13,192 —330 12,405 12,883 50,876 7,592 67,215 15,787 
1952, th | Fmrs. Mut, Auto, Wis. 13,095,554 6,907,979 53.0 1,821,510 6,212,356 2,809,546 2,297,838 1,665,532 4,585,360 2,432,901 11,274,044 6,201,291 
ers work Farmers Mut. Hail, Ia. 2,871,450 2,207,164 78.0 935,062 938,998 889,865 701,108 586,772 1.231.344 730,527 1,936,388 ‘1.270.706 
: Farm. M. Liab., Ind. 3,784,696 2,009,325 52.9 1,144,781 —_ 1,293,688 685,677 831,968 569,040 1,659,040 754,608 2,639,915 _—1,552,768 
ices unde = Fed. Mut. I. & H. .u... 5,575,874 2,330,036 41.9 1,255,955 1,863,742 965,547 947,191 525,393 2.764.941 839,096 4,316,919 1,851,311 
Federal Mut., Mass. ...... 39,726 20,650 52.0 10,825 22,743 10,658 13,271 8,515 3,712 1,477 «28,901 29,090 
1perinten. Fidelity Mut., Ind. ..... 3,012,624 1,985,223 45.8 797,760 1,104,912 501,412 678.200 381,343 1,229,512 502,468 2,214,864 949,274 
me i Frankenmuth, Mich. . 1,755,864 1,108,014 62.7 117,967 350,208 + +—«-275,150 «406,612 +=«271,791 +«- 999,044 + ~—=»«$61,073 1,637,897 1,046,978 
: ett = General Mut., N.Y. .. 1,388,751 864,678 62.6 269,144 ~—=s- 112,928 79,374 900,214 583,001 375,609 + ©—«-202,303 1,119,607 «635,246 56.7 163,607 956,000 760,976 
field clain © Goodville M. C., Pa. ... 426,065 206,959 48.3 51,351 264,668 T4819 161,397 132,140 ercreeece —saeerera 374.714 148,034 39.5 72.342 302,372 ~=—«:110,811 
193 claim Grain Dirs., Ind. ......... 2,078,500 815,618 39.4 739,681 493,372 165,052 306,807 162,622 1,278,321 487,944 1,338,819 513,912 38.3 «287,890 ‘1,051,929 337,087 
Grange, Ohio ...... 2,614,177 68.8 1,224,915 1,090,647 642,544 «612,666 «302,621 «2,085,870 1,469,012 2.573.268 1,953,503 75.9 109,989 2,463,279 1,441,977 
f Guaranty, Colo. 81,232 41.1 112,976 2,938 187 5,951 1,367 188,264 79,678 84,177 48,052 57.2 45,019 39,158 14,647 
S of Det Hardware, Minn. 3,613,667 46.5 1,565,847 3,300,827 1,690,400 1,694,648 857,857 2,792,486 1,085,410 6,222,114 2,799,086 44.8 3,048,115 3,173,999 1,084,729 


29,469 37,746 13,838 
1,380,543 9,893,501 5,043,954 
1,622,265 781,969 
—90,766 2,730,681 1,333,255 
1,010,202 3,306,717 1,263,507 

1,845 27,056 11,025 
428,177 1,786,687 655,195 
295,754 1,342,143 720,238 
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96,869,935, | Hardware, e ea 13,782,255 50.8 3,219,372 12,650,334 7,188,663 6,269,500 3,359,875 8,095,495 3,233,717 23,795,957) 12,368,601 51.9 2,305,086 21,490,871 9,187,739 1 
Surplus ‘Harford, Ma. ......... 263,979 65.0 128,531 77,308 53,936 46,062 53,939 281,832 156,104 279,671 132,978 47.5 50,621 229,050 —_ 106,294 2 
70.349 farleyeville “Mut. 3,780,949 49.7 1,364,003 4,730,607 2,122,351 2,876,086 1,658,598 neces seseseesuens 6,242,690 3,231,950 51.7 686,285 5,556,405 2,675,026 1 
, 659 Herman Mut., Wis. .... _ 133,748 85,821 64.5 eeesesssaee 23,325 Ve eg ee 110,423 ee) Fee eat. aac 99,715 66,600 7 
ederal in) Home Mut., Wis. 50.6 139,620 1,152,888 638,410 496,005 260,714 592,859 245,537 2,102,132 1,241,076 + 59.0 253,930 1,848,202 1,117,340 4 
‘his latte | Horace Mann, Ml 79.0 —98,808 180,140 50,476 91,018 50,916 285,285 105,801 370,536 207,750 56.0 68.917 301,619 135,212 8 
, 52.8 97,666 668,204 i ae. 884,220 449,385 50.8 172,220 712,000 527,592 1 
anys net 38.6 1,395,598 850,736 245,079 420,233 ©=«-250,992 1,307,241 498,770 1,182,612 447,351 37.8 314,127 868,485 257,520 6 
ources of a 48.5 ; 798,970 447,239 585,522 250,631 30,933 5,997 1,192,899 455,970 38.2 298,519 894,380 321,221 9 
dividends) Integrity, Wis. ...n 43.7 95,037 162,957 66,567 83,623 42,150 109,885 47,792 261,428 131,111 50.2 84,658 176,770 59,139 4 
SSS) Interboro Mut. ......... 1,697,314 848,673 50.0 129,937 1,173,618 647,438 410,690 162,692 113,006 38,543 1,567,377 663,148 42.3 192,386 1,374,991 893,399 0 
rate-fixel) towa Farm Mut. 4,554,747 64.3 720,848 1,305,669 1,265,312 803,998 833,641 4,985,438 2,455,794 6,374,257 4,197,017 65.7 793,149 5,581,108 2,941,786 52.6 
2>xas, ani a. Hardware .. 357,234 53.2 —28,283 1,256 117,322 136,834 91,863 — 361,960 148,049 698,333 382,552 54.8 379,516 318,817 130,885 8 
Ia, Home Mut. 1,335,426 50.7 95,980 aT5; 894 348,075 690,147 426,359 + 1,258,254 560,992 2,528,315 1,536,004 60.7  —96,648 2,624,963 1,342,241 1 
Towa Mutual. wesssssssssssss 259 2,588,740 57.7 364,657 1,585,134 1,009,688 1,072,458 727,563 1,837,667 851,489 4,130,602 2,565,157 62.1 884,870 3,245,732 1,523,947 9 
_ Towa Nat. Mut. . se 4,612,607 50.8 1,508,110 3,781,198 1,993,942 2,261,561 1,305,675 3,038,802 1,312,990 7,573,451 4,160,820 54.9 678,075 6,895,376 3,219,942 6 
a three-) Jamestown Mut. 1,350,164 684,837 50.5 226,114 923,483 469,205 404,765 209,989 21,916 5,643 1,124,050 485,634 43.5 106,341 1,017,709 326,165 0 
nization | Ky. Farm Bur. Mut. .. 1,235,320 58.0 267,411 763,420 432,301 461,928 391,041 875,498 411,978 1,833,435 866,509 47.2 185,570 1,647,865 832,069 5 
re State Lawn Mut., Pa. 786,353 293,868 37.2 393,758 30,013 12,368 39,121 12,399 717,219 269,101 392,595 259,110 0 66,206 326,389 191,078 56.6 
tes, stale Le Mars Mut., Ia. 350,454 49.2 71,861 219,422 110,596 148,663 105,956 343,148 133,902 639,372 306,055 47.8 9,073 630,299 267,445 43.8 
1 Fire & Liberty Bell, Pa. 160,127 40.5 321,136 97,975 15,314 37,244 10,034 260,516 134,779 74,599 46,902 629  —178,713 153,312 38,217 24.9 
-breaking, Liberty Mutual .......... 32, 106,504 58.6 9,424,782 28,353,956 18,974,244 14,359,038 7,968,939 12,045,714 5,163,321 45,333,926 25,341,817 55.8 6,552,665 38,781,261 21,002,373 54.3 
ife m ’ Liberty Mut. Fire ........ 224 rt ers 2,621,016 2,014,192 1,252,227 816,006 1,128,981 GER cece cee ce (eee Tee Ci gg a 
ovel Lincoln, Mich. "343, 505 46.5 18,708 261,808 137,051 219,930 106,467 254,682 99,987 717,712 $34,519 46.6 24,555 693,157 241,375 34.9 
to $5714 Lincoln, Ne J. sme 384,433 194,944 50.5 68,707 225,395 134,863 159,038 == GO,08L—eececssne ——_—_sesenesene 315,726 202,109 64.1 37,927 277,799 106,842 38.4 
lf Dillic§§ Lmbrmen’s Mut. Cas. 63,201,367 33,226,147 52.4 6,869,683 34,118,635 19,854,624 16,480,959 8,226,160 12,601,773 5,145,363 56,331,684 29,021,437 51.5 6,254,386 50,077,298 22,751,835 45.4 
1 a 2450 Lumber Mut. Cas., N.Y. 1,228,022 696,699 57.0 408,331 867,124 505,327 351,774 189,021 9,124 2,351 819,691 623,722 76.0 109,616 710,075 393,674 41.3 
ve Madison Co., TL. ........ 898,814 507,592 56.2 63,447 162,215 119,439 108,716 114,839 627,883 273,314 835,367 485,331 58.1 31,203 804,164 493,123 61.3 
s written) Market Mens, Wis. ...... 51,316 21,413 41.7 20,926 22,582 8,741 12,984 7,000 15,750 5,672 30,390 8,446 27.8 19,405 10,985 6,866 62.5 
Merch, Mut. Cas. ...... 8,331,764 4,136,128 49.5 1,385,704 5,788,160 2,785,491 2,384,131 1,259,982 159,473 90,655 6,946,060» 4,082,123 58.8 1,050,552 5,895,508 3,469,427 58.8 
ate Pu M.F.A. Mut. ou... 5,223,999 2,537,057 48.5 1,304,620 1,790,853 999,408 1,165,521 507,546 2,267,625 1,030,103 3,919,379" 1,694,467 43.2 809,990 3,109,389 1,277,647 41.0 
0 Midwest, Ia. .. 48,728 24,543 50.2 —56,889 9,534 8,464 20,455 5,770 18,739 10,309 105,617 27,041 25.6 49,803 55,814 19,064 34.0 
,863 ex) Mich. Mut. Auto. 1,104,115 555,532 50.3 122,658 274,498 132,951 281,581 142,517 — 548,036 280,064 981,457 440,108 44.9 148,962 832,495 — 381,038 45.7 
Including Mich. Mut. Liab. .......... 15,787,204 8,407,809 53.6 2,463,707 6,382,705 3,194,754 4,008,478 2,543,993 5,396,021 2,669,062 13,323,497 7,246,709 54.4 2,175,667 11,147,830 5,080,215 45.6 
year, th, Millers Mut. Fire, Tex. 2,099,595 859,790 40.9 1,248,191 708,537 278,330 412,296 233,058 978,762 348,402 851,404 311,666 36.6 174,533 676,871 +-201,416 += _29.7 
ng. Mill Owners, Ia, ....... 236,216 107,900 45.4 209,677 21,446 294 12,934 4,338 201,836 103,268 26,539 20,785 78.3 24,705 1,834 199 10.8 
18% MOM — Milwaukee Auto wu. 4,014,633 2,100,313 52.2 468,821 2,127,219 1,107,892 860,020 596,468 1,027,394 395,953 3,545,812 1,799,786 50.7 327,311 3,218,501 1,478,962 45.9 
Minn. Fmrs. Mut. ........ 1,089,814 620,005 57.4 224,959 399,564 228,885 225,969 149,475 464,281 241,645 864,855 324,749 37.6 87,988 776.867 357,175 45.9 
Missouri Mut. Cas. ...... 86,889 25,231 29.1 —1,522 35,398 11,960 29,774 6,959 21,717 6,312 88,441 37,342 42.2 6,405 82,006 30,054 36.6 
Mo. Valley, oy > gene 31,773 13,168 41.3 6,628 8,285 4,295 5,602 2,472 17,886 6,401 25,145 7,496 29.8 15,839 9,306 6,885 73.9 
Mot. | O% sseeeee 6,689,425 3,239,940 48.3 1,297,577 2,270,520 1,148,545 1,706,470 860,438 2,712,435 1,230,957 5,391,848 2,608,761 48.4 767,848 4,624,000 2,205,648 47.7 
Mut. one Wis. sun. 1,648,701 1,163,450 71.5 283,387 845,721 616,994 352,831 282,153 450,149 264,303 1,365,314 1,066,865 78.0 162,385 1,202,929 761,132 63.3 
Mut. Ben. Fire, Pa... 463,210 171,034 36.9 94,948 recccseseee i” ate 1,150 463,210 160,835 368,562 124,801 34.0 53,511 315,051 93,540 29.6 
———————= Mut. Fire & Auto, Ia. 586,299 269,722 45.9 68,498 181,915 58,709 149,383 92,546 + —- 255,001 118,467 517,801 272,333 52.6 49,469 468,332 186,122 39.9 
50-——_—_ Mut. Ser. Cas., Minn. .. 4,995,073 2,320,427 46.6 1,340,187 2,348,811 1,090,827 1,095,451 577,639 1,550,811 651,961 3,654,886 2,176,152 59.5 755,476 2,899,410 1,525,308 52.6 
1 Mount. States, Mont... 159,641 50,318 31.8 59,421 78,113 20,898 37,839 17,693 43,689 11,727 100,220 35,213 35.0 —30,135 64,013 49.1 
Paid Lf  Moutn. States, N. M... 94,694 49,646 52.4 10,917 37,904 25,467 22,770 16,301 34,020 7,878 83,777 22,277 27.2 22,002 55.2 
Natl. Grange Mut. ...... 9,021,085 5,539,559 61.5 1,816,138 5,167,709 3,626,941 2,352,294 1,282,823 1,501,082 629,795 7,204,947 3,662,110 50.8 1,085,047 47.2 
“osses Raf = Natl. Mut., D. C. wn 870,92 a ate 495,614 246,267 356,132 172,371 19,175 TO wicgiccn) . /etmunbe Staak. 0” qkegmean pens 
$ Natl. Mut. Mich. 62,099 53.9 7,783 80,384 44,460 34,762 16,985 724 654 108,087 59,194 54.7 73,917 34,170 31,511 92.7 
18,734 N. M. Farm Mut. 241,033 47.4 89,062 126,258 72,780 74,017 13,740 $09,070 154,513 420,283 201,458 47.9 101,746 318,537 +=: 128,773 40.4 
02,870 N. Y. Prt. & Book. 41,436 38.7 26,814 82,707 30,948 25,146 ee 81,039 57,027 70.3 —1,754 58,781 7,558 12.8 
apaid Nodak Mutual tess. 370,092 49.5 64,465 176,793 49,265 76,180 48,873 493,789 271,954 682,297 351,677 51.4 82,314 599,984 120,757 20.1 
90642 Northern Cas., Ia. 91,387 58.9 10,712 40,526 25,209 32,117 18,555 82,612 47,623 144,543 62,646 43.3 21,050 123,493 57,852 46.8 
: Okla. Farm Bur. ... 1,207,006 52.9 319,082 566,680 230,213 271,227 ©=-185,129 ‘1,433,513 792,564 1,952,338 970,309 49.6 147,317 1,805,021 813,468 45.0 
ae Penn. cor Indem. 550,103 66.0 $19,860 441,142 327,248 270,310 182,449 123,526 40,406 515,118 339,873 66.0 12,339 527,457 319,681 60.5 
27'510 Pa. Thres 3,839,912 45.2 1,619,929 4,913,888 1,647,781 3,014,274 1,846,730 536,696 345,401 6,844,929 4,027,246 58.8 195,991 6,648,938 3,241,969 48.7 
28.963 Pioneer Mut. Cas.,O... 364,459 186,019 51.0 —8,617 123,635 67,218 110,662 65,646 130,162 53,155 373,076 165,871 44.4  —37,484 410,558 191,773 46.6 
16,289 Pioneer Mut., Mass. .... 610,305 353,040 57.9 SS ee 384,817 203,917 225,488 149,123 423,054 245,950 58.0 —98,946 522,000 293,886 56.3 
94,601 Pioneer Mut., N. M. .... Figures not available 1,473,931 863,717 58.5 240,764 1,233,167 581,881 47.1 
69.708 UGE: FIRE, TAs. .ccssocscsine 1,222,063 584,185 49.8 605,292 422,865 222,240 292,203 158,675 506,995 203,270 616,771 306,600 49.8 240,665 376,106 147,193 39.1 
51,142 Progressive Mut., O. .. 1,766,389 1,022,665 58.0 200,139 311,297 162,929 250,397 172,101 1,204,695 687,635 1,566,250 809,468 51.6 391,565 1,174,685 453,809 38.6 
24,291 Protect. Fire, Neb. ...... . 110,270 42,150 $8.2 48,105 27,311 4,684 17,028 8,704 65,931 28,762 62,165 30,170 48.6 30,389 1,776 13,782 43.3 
28,755 Prudence Mut. Cas. ... 483,598 181,619 37.5 161,240 190,581 69,544 126,784 44,651 166,233 67,424 322,358 185,806 57.6 —153,403 475,761 234,309 49.2 
54,578 Pub. Serv. Mut., N. ¥. 1,476,905 784,411 ‘53.0 115,299 1,065,129 554,655 397,148 + 228,503 14,628 1,253 1,361,606 872,231 64.0 —1,069,407 2,431,013 1,376,587 56.6 
19,984 eS Sees 297,965 121,372 40.8 68,649 151,530 58,133 103,118 47,891 43,317 15,348 229,316 95,401 41.6 27,207 202,109 62,337 30.8 
are Rural Mut. Cas., Wis. 1,876,972 983,112 52.5 269,053 781,293 402,297 275,156 254,026 820,523 326,789 1,607,919 1,101,419 68.6 181,994 1,425,925 844,299 59.2 
31308 Sec. Mut. Liab., N.Y. 424,785 122,435 28.8 «=©—232,585 310,725 120,887 110,829 6,476 3,231 —4,928 657,370 878 61.0 128,497 528,873 308,498 58.3 
, Service Mut., Tex. ...... 972,233 639,880 65.8 17,223 358,471 256,839 229,749 201,942 384,013 181,099 955,010 523,075 54.8 138,040 816,970 364,655 44.6 
_—_ Shelby Mut., Ohio ...... 10,333,545 5,254,838 50.8 2,679,078 4,687,200 2,145,725 2,767,466 1,720,459 2,878,879 1,388,654 7,654,467 3,965,054 51.8 1,094,028 6,560,439 2,896,431 44.1 
$9'511 Sm BE Matdal naka... 134,251 67,264 50.0 65,254 38,603 6,747 21,303 8,964 74,345 51,553 68,997 26,442 38.3 264 44,733 29,559 66.0 
17,287 Stand. Mut. Cas., Tl. 549,094 196,395 35.8 —3,381 197,709 81,172 146,096 36,100 205,289 79,123 552,475 235,649 42.5 14,460 538,015 206,755 38.4 
31,607 Stand. Reliance, Neb. 552,659 248,178 44.9 170,323 120,002 51,372 88,565 61,398 344,092 135,408 382,336 161,501 42.2 63,261 319,075 86,045 26.9 
03.940 State Auto, Ohio .......... 15,859,477 7,609,191 48.0 2,172,366 5,562,706 2,591,109 3,917,811 2,281,061 6,378,960 2,737,021 13,687,111 5,961,633 43.5 962,273 12,724,838 5,158,049 40.5 
02/218 State Farm, IIL® ........126,320,251 74,522,388 59.0 17,350,222 46,449,813 25,472,662 21,112,789 19,072,938 58,757,649 29,976,788 108,970,029 61,878,751 55.7 13,459,188 95,510,891 44,891,267 50.1 
29'436 Supreme, Mo. «sees —~97, 451 41,676 58.4 3,525 47,175 34,015 23,588 7,414 688 247 67,926 78,932 116.0 7,612 60,314 46,629 77.3 
89,054 Texas Mutual ... In receivership 959,974 529,901 55.2 501,162 458,809 179,466 39.1 
11,935 Tex. Natl. Mut. Merged with Millers Mutual Fire of Fort Worth 498,461 215,964 43.3 181,896 316,565 126,678 40.0 
pei, Trnsptn., Mass. 238,911 168,741 70.5 27,283 =: 201,224 139,477 37,687 29,264 deettons wens S12,028 ps 070 73.8 —6,361 217,989 120,716 55.4 
38,945 Union Fire, Neb.......... 1,539,400 643,730 42.0 44,302 335,251 158,798 269,003 118,206 935,146 366,726 1,495,098 655,668 43.8 —8,191 1,530,289 586.477 32? 
81,840 Univ. Mut. Cas., Ill... 540,275 295,720 54.5 7,154 231,217 110,248 122,162 46,228 186,896 139,244 533,121 326,616 61.2 170,434 362,687 198,601 547 
est 86 U. SB. Mut. Lied. ........ 6,669 —2,307 195 —2,982 6,669 SE ae EN ene a Se er 9,651 3,591 37.2 2,995 12,646 2,458 19.4 
seseeeone Ps Utica Mut... 12,954,050 7,416,531 57.2 2,531,971 8,138,142 5,088,986 3,602,293 1,865,393 1,213,615 462,152 10,422,079 5,171,818 49.6 1,064,508 9,357,571 4,231,744 45.2 
pd ri Va. Farm Bur. . 273,332 105,698 38.5 100,165 104,014 36,997 61,261 30,360 108,057 38,997 173,167 50,791 29.4 144,044 29,123 6,960 23.7 
ws @ Virginia Mut. .. 1,404,515 654,559 46.6 157,327 732,958 315,557 416,482 224,340 255,075 114,662 1,247,188 572,162 45.8 197,238 1,049,950 451,718 43.0 
est @ West. Millers, Mo. ........ 125,110 83,120 66.4 60,019 26,291 21,148 12,515 15,872 86,304 46,100 65,091 26,219 40.3 —9,893 74,984 3416 4.6 
39°720 5 Western Mut., Ia. ...... 2,055,683 1,054,587 51.2 256,853 697,800 376,633 501,256 307,258 856,627 370,696 1,798,830 784,710 43.6 91,201 1,707,629 696,659 40.8 
net Western Res., O 613,057 356,799 58.0 183,082 128,772 97,778 139,911 76,638 344,374 182,382 429,975 219,843 51.1 20,839 409,136 177,207 43.3 
51.102 West. States, Ill. .......... 1,293,925 546,837 42.4 217,551 467,221 164,751 294,691 142,898 532,013 239,188 1,076,374 490,526 45.6 78,048 998,326 401,173 40.1 
50584 Wolverine Mut. 393,748 «163,214 41.5 49,741 105,712 35,212 83,678 38,606 204,358 89,396 344,007 161,507 47.9 34,710 «309,297 127,431 41.2 
51,121 ai sctsvisinsessdescciare 719,404,318 395,746,532 54.9 111,491,654 308,439,827 175,355,614 163,319,189 101,882,825 247,535,999 118,241,046 602,544,054 329,406,097 54.7 86,928,844 516,589,040 251,048,477 48.6 
40,1 
22,655 Note: Totals for 1952 are for companies in this table this year. Previous years’ totals are for companies shown in tables during those years. 
06,349 


*State Farm premiums do not include earned membership fees of $6,278,891, which would increase total earned premiums to $132,599,140 
**Farm Bureau of Ohio premiums do not include membership fees of $2,806, 041, which would make total earned premiums $77, 179, 420. 
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Stock Fire Company Auto Results 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 








‘St. Louis. 








Miliers Natl << 
MOnarch  eeccrccscceseeren 


eS 


Mt. Beacon ............ 
Nat. Am., Neb. ... 
Nat. Grange ......... 
National Re. ....... 


Nat. Sur. Mar. 


Pacific Coast 
Pacific, N. ¥. su. 
Pacific Natl. ....... 
Palatine 


Paramount 
Patriotic 


a 


PO. FIO none 
Pa. Mfrs. Assn. 
Phoenix, Eng. 
Planet 
Preferred Fire 
Premier 


Queen City 


Republic, Tex. .. a 


Reliance Marine . 
Resolute 
Rocky Mtn. 
Safeguard .. 


St. Louis F. & M. 


St. Paul F. & M. 


San Jacinto ............. 


Scot. Union 


Seaboard F. & M... 
S. E. Fidelity, Ga. 


Security, W. Va. 


Selected Risks ...... 


Skandinavia 


So. Carolina ....... ig 


Southeastern. .......... 
Southern Amer. .... 


Southern, Tex. 


Southwest., Tex. A. 


Stand. Conn. ........ 
Standard, Ga. ........ 
Standard Mar. ....... 
State, England ....... 
Btate of 





Texas Gen’, fad 














Progressive, Ga... 
Prudent., N. Y. .... 


Quaker City ............ 


























1952 
Total Liability Propert 
Earned Incurred Loss’ Inc. or Dec. Earned Incurred Earned 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. 
$ $ % $ $ 
802,271 149,586 49.0 14,685 287,104 145,836 50.8 ~467 
12,335,353 5,880,189 48.0 -1,766,893 14,102,246 7,102,469 50.3 422 
774,244 479 62.0 69,611 704, ,278 ©6560 497,830 
917 4,481 32.2 1,934 11,983 4,407 36.8 1,576 
210,673 103, 49.0 121,953 88,720 17,209 19.4 -21, 
33,894 15,621 46.1 2,191 31,703 18,826 59.3 
684,365 473,715 69.2 26.470 657, 440,778 66.9 247 
98,012,557 54,624,700 55.3 3,540,112 94,472,445 47,348,096 50.1 13,944,191 
11,250,174 4,739,966 42.5 1,363, 895,293 4,234,147 42.7 1,758,106 
239,914 131,570 54.7 10,102 229,812 132,694 57.7 -63,374 
y 278,438 52.1 24,567 A 251,645 49,3 28, 
1,711,057 870,196 50.8 53,538 1,657,519 785,134 47.2 163,102 
818,482 455, 56.5 128,209 690,273 342,141 49.5 9, 
350,187 216,117 61.5 435 253,752 ae Sis 
12,837 3,924 39.2 ~33,577 46,414 33,372 71.7 9,461 
21,441,119 11,004,278 51.4 30,818 21,471,937 11,347,204 52.8 2,992,595 
176, 50.0 30,21 322,171 145,967 45.3 45, 
81,555 34,407 42.1 30,298 51,257 33,592 65.5 28 
67,602 28,993 42.5 13,199 54,403 24,547 45.1 1,752 
501,818 237,847 47.3 ~67,871 569,689 278,367 48.8 -50,763 
Merged with Columbia, N. Y. 311,239 112,198 36.0 -115,015 
178,169 108,354 60.8 29,791 148,378 88,702 59.7 85,572 
8,392,495 1,789,364 52.5 -73,922 $,466,417 1,799,127 51.7 510,074 
63,614 24,646 33.8 62,710 23,774 37.9 ~4,563 
100,689 -26,009 2,395 98,293 110,405 112.3 -3,987 
1,964,774 995,502 31.9 62,558 1,902,216 926,230 48.6 153,170 
57,787 28,598 47.6 3,704 54.083 26,496 49.0 -1,588 
93,931 41.6 683 224,812 98,901 44.0 20,233 
9,823 3,726 38.0 -213 10,036 5,406 54.0 930 
, 31.9 355 2,425 888 36.6 -68 
93,839 45,510 50.5 5,564 88,275 41,733 47.3 4,027 
691,748 322, 46.8 17,592 674,156 288,298 42.8 43,958 
1,074,900 448,805 26.3 7,092 1,067,808 469,785 44.0 96,130 
218,509 50.3 -170. 451 103,999 I |S ae 
119,818 61,271 51.4 29,917 89,901 64,037 71.2 54,841 
138,111 46.6 7,540 288,923 123,559 42.7 19,693 
3,102,172 2,094,037 67.4 483,576 2,618,596 1,771,275 68,0 152,879 
27, 1,772 42.7 8,275 19,181 8, 45.4 10,804 
1,558,752 921,216 59.5 -120,271 1,679,023 969,776 57.6 267,311 
104,781 353,113 49.5 60,438 644,343 304,395 47.2 90,777 
855,755 185,625 52.0 16,377 339,378 167,763 49.4 19,034 
301,566 181,509 60.0 7,892 293,674 190,499 65.0 -51,738 
1,724,017 718,499 41.7 80,361 1,643,656 731,780 44.4 i 
3,637,608 1,912,737 52.3 61,614 93,575,989 1,980,159 55.4 447,033 
148,356 87 59.0 52,915 95,441 47,941 50.2 14,330 
48,276 6,975 14.4 -35,469 83,745 60,971 12.7 -13,475 
808,593 212,631 68.8 3,978 $04,615 150,206 49.3 631 
192,787 82,520 44.0 10,261 182,526 82,179 45.0 ~4,740 
847,018 162,214 21.4 40,247 306,766 139,) 45.5 
25,534,965 13,019,023 48.0 -3,975,965 29,510,930 13,873,647 47.0 3,577,684 
943,251 559,479 59.0 -53,365 996,616 619,225 62.2 12,818 
57,300 15,706 27.5 -9,440 66,830 32,912 47.7 -28,485 
505,707 161,469 27.0 141,896 453,811 87,034 19.2 ~63,233 
230,918 154,843 67.0 125,485 105,433 ao, 
2,844,252 1,567,332 54.0 597,419 2,246,833 1,151,394 51.2 688,085 
196,960 92,869 47.5 -2,265 199, 111,466 56.0 6,884 
2,901,808 1,614,027 55.5 454,561 2,447,332 1,211,560 49.5 109,350 
652,219 340,314 55.2 30,027 622,192 307 49.4 34,804 
3,487,259 1,900,409 549 -166, 3,653,707 1,840,108 50.3 830 
1,409,563 706,228 52.0 120,877 238,686 708,591 47.2 181,553 
5,138,388 2,354,642 45.8 233,683 4,904,700 2,538,314 51.7 263,080 
1,691,461 1,065,929 62.7 598,842 1,092,618 583,722 53.4 473,955 
731 21 33.2 -43, 775,390 315,475 40.7 -45,044 
438,464 211,083 47.1 53,777 384,687 179,680 46.6 29,268 
2,488,352 993,462 40.0 422,198 2,066,154 817,903 39.6 241,077 
4,327,176 1,917,548 44.2 745,498 $581,678 1,517,738 42.6 363,785 
1,871,660 810,195 43.2 351 ,636,309 55,755 40.0 
48,270 30,590 63.3 -24,140 72,418 21,881 30.2 29,750 
676,525 284,796 42.6 2,168 674,357 296,705 43.8 60,631 
58,542 49.5 ~4,172 113,884 64,933 57.0 547 
3,502,424 1,774,286 50.5 -511,517 8,890,907 1,651,106 48.7 273,042 
2,153,494 ,038,972 48.0 161,313 1,992,181 1,122,141 56.3 487,236 
145,151 44.4 29,895 294,540 136,571 46.3 16,655 
69,747 52.5 ~15,449 149,158 a = ees 
148,204 55.0 -8,129 277,967 108, 047 = 38.9 -241,927 
616.415 47.0 152,939 1,165,711 531,395 45.6 -3,247 
670,203 \ 288,409 830,311 428,626 51.6 366,102 
765,053 130,950 1,396,076 661.614 47.3 196,682 
96,220 37 370,042 83,191 e -33,169 
162,760 ~275,053 695,710 250,799 -257,093 
368,164 77,558 734,079 333,511 203,593 
201,548 -7,035 510,103 195,216 -15,995 
7,094,292 319,807 9,189,026 6,044,690 -193,949 
144,767 -122,193 403,324 B13,705  SB.0 —srecoseecece 
407, "14 172,042 151,486 256,288 167,957 144,714 
481,056 224,206 52,860 428,196 179,638 18,547 
800,471 336,420 3,395 797,076 359,179 761,078 
120 Dee -yae: sakes” (“adhene”” . @tasiee’ eee  ‘aaakeees 
27,711 11,743 4,689 23,022 10,191 10,456 
- 16,491,186 9,919,507 1,839,584 14,651,602 7,795,818 1,104,163 
152,924 19,427 -129,107 282,031 192,450 103,896 
281,872 118,917 -14 282,018 123,625 26,308 
801,761 486,183 134,060 667,701 398,462 356,585 
« 11,195,735 5,087,467 614,703 10,561,032 4,892,797 324,676 
7,299 -353 1,171 6,128 3,818 1,968 
1,166,787 635,310 54.8 1,510 1,066,979 592,347 -64,053 
414,749 205,262 50.1 30,286 384,463 180,474 -1,135 
64,366 37,499 58.3 -11,477 15, 38,716 53,351 
204,536 135,088 66.2 -35,513 240,049 129,463 34,274 
338,508 118,509 35.0 46,100 292,408 88,663 43,467 
23,995,346 14,161,042 59.5 3,512,299 20,483,047 11,952,421 2,762,396 
40,437,373 23,878,419 56.6 1,489,419 88,947,954 22,710,096 4,593,657 
826,219 137,633 42.2 121,189 205,030 134,365 115,771 
29,167 14,368 48.5 -162 29,329 11,921 -2,762 
356,092 270,635 50.3 84,331 451,761 221,525 118,007 
2,675,423 1,397,165 52.0 158,147 2,517,286 1,232,644 507,356 
91,400 41,952 45.8 -5,45 96,856 41,880 32,824 
477,470 247,937 51.8 115,062 862,408 252,997 146,030 
294,298 301,812 105.0 15,688 278,610 154,764 131,298 
424,799 250,785 58.8 51,395 373,404 206,412 109,210 
440,611 173,616 39.3 46,842 393,769 157,769 21,306 
164,703 95,244 57.0 75,429 89,274 37,737 42,912 
1,197,623 750,108 63.0 203,066 994,557 526,940 171,567 
5,275 2 :740 §2.0 —1,174 6,449 fe i = 
684,443 48,150 60.1 ’ 663,007 314, 011 65,341 
7,900,780 6,517,661 70.0 750,347 17,150,433 4,328,335 1,558,973 
661 798,77! 44.8 100, 1,686,620 822,568 110, 
242,400 112,738 45.9 -58,972 301,372 117,429 72,158 
11,604 7,599 64.5 -6,372 17,976 340 8,835 
13,043 5,726 44.0 -27,741 40,784 9,596 -28,078 











Transportation ...... 
Travelers Fire 


Twin States, N. C. 
Unds., Chicago 

Un. & Phenix . 
Union, Ala. .. 
Union, Canto is 
Union, Eng. ............. 
Union Marine 
Unit. Firemns. 
Unity Fire 
Universal 











West. & Ky. 
Western, Kan. ....... 
West. States, Neb. 

Workmens, Cal. ..... 
Zurich Fire .............. 
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Merged with Amer. “Guar. 
a a 552,671,320 298,581,379 
Increase in premiums is for companies in this table this year. 





54.0 44,394,260 544, 144,372 280,690,804 








Results Given on 1952 Automobile 
Business of Mutual Fire Companies 
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Earned 
Prems 
3 

Abington, Mass. ...... 230,827 
Agricul. Wkrs, Tex. 118.573 
Am. Mfrs. N. ¥. ..... 2,025,766 
Am. M. he s.  « 201,588 
Amer. Mut. Re. 28,079 
RRIBTRIC, GOs » sicvocvorssss: 117,307 
Attleboro, Mass. ... 45,808 
Assoc. Mer., _— 572 
Auto. Mut., Mo. ...... 52,437 
Auto Mut., R t «. 1,488,244 
Benisers, BD. Co xc 544,780 
Bankers, Pa. _....... 715,621 
Berk. Mut. Fire .... 850,618 
Burlington, Vt. ...... 85,555 
Cambridge, Mass. .... 459,357 
Canton Coop. 
Capitol, Pa. ... 
Carolina Mut. ... 
Carpenter, Pa. 
Cs’kill Coop., N.Y. 46,670 
Central Mut., .. 8,506,108 
Citiz. Fed., Minn. .. 24,731 
Coastline, Md. .......... 70,280 
Consumers, Minn. ..... 64,786 
Cosmopolitan, N. Y. 44.613 
Donegal, Pa. ............ 160,168 
Dorchester, Mass. .. 85,251 
Druggists, Ia. ........... 18,817 
Empl., Wis.  ......00. 2,654,718 
Enterprise, Pa. .... Out of b 
Fmrs. Alli, Kan. .. 7,506 
Farm Bur. Fire, O. 6,186,524 
Fmrs. Union, Colo. 67,608 
Federal, Mass. ........ 469,820 
Fitchburg, Mass. 260,744 
Grangers, Md. ........ 137,657 


Grt. Lakes, Wis. .... 84,677 








Green Mtn., Vt. .. 43,489 
Globe Mut., Ohio 51,918 
Granite, Pa. . 80,742 
| Se 83,651 
Hdwe. Dl. Wis. .... 1,136,156 
Hardware, N. C. .... 9,983 
Holyoke, Mass. ........ 1,478,046 
ee ren 101,489 
Impl. Dl, N. D. .... 454,982 
Lititz Mut., Pa. ...... 1,217 
Lowell, Mass. .......... 98,109 
Lumber, Mass.._...... 259 
Lumbermen’s, O. .... 1, 144, 167 
Tem, . BERR. ectesesenens 62,396 
rs. & Mer., N. H. 233,446 
Merchants, ic 571 


Mer. & Bus. Men, ” Pa, 21,933 





Mer. Far., Mass. 104,645 
Mer. & Mfrs., O. .... 73,880 
Merrimack  ..........0 1,378,073 
Mich. Millers ... 533,1 





Middlesex, Mass. .... 1,757,106 
Midwest Am. ......... 208,2 





Re 
Millers, Pa. ..... < 

Mount Joy, Pa. 

Mut. Auto, Pa. 

Mut. Fire, Me. ....... 69,048 
Mut. Serv. ‘eo Minn. 

Nat. Church, sie 90 
Nat. Guild, ‘wa. ‘aii 195,577 
Nat. Mut., Ohio ....... 191 
Natl. Mut., a 698,679 
Neb. Hardware .... 3,041 
New Castle, Del. ... 50,653 
i Se See 373,127 


Norfolk & Dedham 789,706 
N. W. Mut. Fire \ 111,370 





Ohio Hardware ........ 60,410 
Olive Coop., N. Y... 22,025 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Oregon Mut. 
Otsego, N. Y. 
Paramount, Md. ..... 57,343 
Pawtucket, R. I. .... 1,303,644 
Pa. Lumbermens .... 86,305 
Pa. BETICTS  ccccccccccesccce 3,304 
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1952 ; 1951 , 
Incr. or Inc. or = 
Earned Incurred Loss Dec. in Earned Incurred Loss. Dec. in u Oo TrTEemMmlumMms 
— — Ratio Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. 
%e $ $ $ % 
Pa. Thresh.  ...... 1,245,361 638,577 51.4 199,783 1,045,578 493,564 47.2 37 765 
Phenix, N. H. uu. 155,631 55,044 35.2 13,306 142,325 55,433 38.9 14,396 
Pilgrim, Ia. ..... by ae = 2a aR —1,230 BO “cee ceaatt 363 
Pion. Coop., N. Y. 76,431 27,231 35.6 1,407 75,024 42,633 56.7 —2,020 om an Tou S 
Se Seen 448,213 203,350 46.0 91,052 357,161 147,096 41.2 36,187 
Prot. M. C., Mo. .... 1,818,172 1,135,395 62.5 —262,231 2,080,403 1,152,825 55.3 —449,071 
Quincy —_« Mass. 1,057,796 a | ea ie ne weet (ls enna 1952 1951 
St. Marys, Pa. wn 54,206 42,695 79.7 —8,460 62,666 43,316 69.2 —2,515 
Safeguard, Pa. «. 226,362 59,844 26.5 168,209 58,153 10.536 18.3 56,065 STOCK GROUPS a a, 
Salem, Mass... 148,378 75,845 51.1 —66,169 214,547 118,460 55.2 31,318 : aihaee —— . —— q 
Security, N. Y. ...... 32,894 15,118 46.0 3,048 29,846 17,544 58.80 cccse 1952 1951 peng seen wv.  3,487,25: 653,70 
So. Farm, Ark., ... Merged with Bankers Ins., Ark. 87,489 46,899 53.6 7,919 new Pree AS ee Le ae 
Select Risk, Pa. ...... 32,410 8,576 26.8 —82,709 115,119 38,014 33.0 2,475 Earned (Earned = —_—S°R smc ce Ms 
State Mut., Vt. ........ 16,979 6.802 40.1 345 16,634 10,091 60.2 2'190 ED 59,752,091 47,024,375 Aetna Cas. ........ ... 51,041,244 42,503,043 
Sterling, N. Y., .... 163,308 95,270 57.4 —8,629 171,937 83,654 48.6 —38'317 Travelers Indem. . 67,854,007 56,559,502 Automobile wc 21,629,670 19,607,538 
Sussex Co., N. J. a. . ria Melee. ty «cae coe -14 Travelers Fire .. . 12,754,427 11,673,489 Standard, Conn. . 440,611 393,769 
Trdrs. & Mechs., Mass 718,603 337,968 46.8 —45,297 763,900 459,564 60.20 cresessnn reel -140,360,525 115,257,880 Total _............ - 73,111,525 __ 62,504,350 
Tomp. Coop., N. Y. 78,691 29,814 37.8 8,948 69,743 28,308 40.6 —5,186 General Exchange ............ 98,012,557 94,472,445 U.S. F. & G. .... vw. 172,084,804 44,665,834 
Union Mut., Pa. ...... 32,070 18,187 56.6 ##—9,892 41,962 12,538 29.9 —6,127 Motors crrecccccssssscsenn .. 25,534,965 29,510,930 Fid. & Guar. csscsbied. Tee 10,402,823 
ion _- . 2 ai = os is 60 8 ae 685 126 18.4 562 Total ......... ... 123,547,965 123,974,375 Total ........ PRAIA 72,034,804 55,068,657 
nion Mut., Vt. .... a " 0 4,414 217,540 85,739 39.4 28,536 Fin 3 45.087 Service Fire ; : 
Utica Fire vcscceuce 157,209 77,872 49.0 97,577 59,632 22,715 38.1 SES ius fe = ja s9 330 Pye ee ppp ee 
Valley Forge, Pa. .... 188,465 sessscssssse — sssseees 22,642 165,823 99,503 60.0 —14,808 N. Y. Unds. ........ "427560 "720.970 Total eco, 64,432,719 59,431,001 
Vermont_ Mut. ........ 334,379 228,512 68.1 97,662 236,717 127,598 53.8 49,270 N.W.F. & M. ..... .. 438,464 Se a he ee 
Wash., Pa. ws. — 76,503 41.8 50,048 133,688 51,480 38.5 71305 Citizens. N. J... “350,771 307,748 Globe Indemnity .............. 12,859,315 16,682,999 
Wash., Wash. : 1,870 44.6 —12,469 16,677 10,879 65.3 —16,712 Twin City .......... “963/079 230812 oval Indemnity .............._ 20,791,543 18,317,768 
Woodstock, N. Y. .... 233 5 215 —2,088 2,321 575 248  —4305 ‘Total ™ 109,363,454 95,621,721 Lb. & L. & G. noes J 
Worcester, Mass. .... 1,879,059 499,130 36.4 _ 100,849 1,278,210 553,946 42.9 © 166,213 = 5-5 =n ann ——— S| ee 
MRE oceans 47,710,646 20,740,728 43.4 5,162,547 44,201,413 18,785,906 42.4 4,764,948 Gontinental “. 13,873,058 14,870,243 Newark 3050/3875 «2,087,200 
Note: Totals for 1952 are for companies in this table this year. Fidelity-Phenix 12,835,352 14,102,546 Star 2,955,288 1,358,026 
7. 
1952 Auto Experience of Lloyds Full Cover Insurers 
7 1952 = ee 
Total Liability Property Damage Phys. Damage Total Total 
Earned Incurred Loss’ Inc.or Dec. Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Earned Incurred Loss Inc. or Dec. Net Paid Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Prems. Losses Ratio in Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio 
$ $ % $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % $ % 
Amer. Lloyds, Dallas .. 139,502 64,261 46.1 65,094 21,290 40,032 24,540 28,654 18,431 74,408 27,949 37.6 13,152 61,256 17,114 27.9 
Cent. Lloyds, Houston 908,218 651,705 71.7 570,608 224,866 227,777 169,205 361,306 257,634 337,610 141,208 41.7 154,133 183,477 85,364 46.5 
Comm’! Lloyds, Tex. .... 61,075 66,338 100.8 oc. aati «ao. 5,419 7,465 55,656 58,873 52,470 —14,265 .. 6,970 45,500 25,260 55.5 
Consol. Lloyds, Tex. ...... 2,464,621 1,203,130 48.6 802,247 27,375 66,938 5,364 2,303,462 1,170,391 1,662,374 888,446 53.4 465,805 1,196,569 582,589 48.7 
Ft. Worth Lloyds ... 235,671 141,706 60.0 60,752 17,464 18,047 11,282 192,725 112,960 174,919 89,892 51.3 —82,810 257,729 129,866 50.3 
Gen. Lloyds F. & C. wc Out of business 1,102,105 703,193 63.8 156,883 945,222 538,075 56.9 
Intl. Lloyds, San Ant... 55,380 31,961 57.7 35,855 14,177 7,961 4,929 33,052 12,855 525 8,167 41.8 6,419 13,106 961 76.0 
Liberty Lloyds, Tex. .. 364,120 148,331 40.6 75,262 74,848 89,001 34,257 114,865 39,226 288,858 143,675 49.7 33,199 255,659 72,326 28.2 
Lloyds Alliance, Tex. ... 455,653 219,699 48.0 —8,294 66,006 88,364 45,247 225,723 108,446 463,947 251,522 54.2 31,701 432,246 218,705 50.6 
London Lloyds, II. ...... 2,832,650 4,167,450 45.6 1,505,770 2,471,259 369,366 380,743 1,236,785 1,315,448 1,326,880 1,346,147 100.1 —195,276 1,522,156 584,933 38.4 
London Lloyds, Ky. .... 338,197 185,117 55.0 43,541 124,249 54,449 17,001 0 43,867 ,656 032 50.2 —46,933 1,589 160,582 46.9 
Lbmn’s Lloyds, Tex..... 57,731 30,629 53.0 12,069 14,171 20,780 14,441 8,455 2,017 45,662 25,110 55.0 19,856 25,806 4,133 16.0 
Natl. Lloyds, San Ant. 20,594 1,605 78.0 —3,855 I 4,287 —171 11,163 2,512 24,449 13,840 56.6 6,076 18,373 3,529 19.2 
So, Lloyds, Tex. ......... . 271,057 82,425 30.4 14,477 20,979 53,905 23,675 128,131 37,772 256,580 89,445 34.9 36,924 219,656 82,651 37.6 
South Tex. Lloyds ...... 1,596,936 795,469 50.0 106,600 6,611 11,058 8,119 1,570,467 780,739 1,490,336 708,938 47.5 378,470 1,111,866 424,694 38.2 
Universal Lloyds, Tex. 247,171 92,498 62.9 rrrsesscsens 63,615 43,571 8,634 45,956 SED. Si, eee ee —174,512 174,512 22,980 13.1 
Totals® o......sssecccesseeeesse10,048,576 7,882,324 78.8 3,288,731 2,534,141 3,146,174 1,100,955 754,731 6,413,480 3,981,420 10,315,918 6,024,612 58.4 1,105,781 8,276,218 3,598,970 43.4 


*Increase is for companies in this table this year. 





Just as you want today’s newspaper today ... Be sure to get 


| es 





I. is vitally important to you to get your insurance news while it is still 
NEWS! If you are way down on the list and have been getting your copy 
of THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER all dog-eared and cut-up, then it 
is time you put your bid in for your own copy. In fact, why not do as 
many are doing and have your copy delivered to your home. Now, with 
Friday delivery virtually assured, you can look forward to several prof- 
itable hours spent “at home” leisurely reading your copy of THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. Just use the coupon shown here or ask 
the person in charge to see that you get a personal copy of the only 
weekly insurance newspaper in the business devoted exclusively to prop- 
erty insurance .. . THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER .. . as soon as it 


comes in, or “at home for the week end.” 


INSURANCE NEWSPAPER this week! 
/ 2 










Start sending me THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


I need that PERSONAL copy! 














Address it for immediate delivery as follows: 
Name ation a 
nities a ONE YEAR $6 [] 
City. SS ——— Zone__State____._ || 5 payment enciosed. 


(J Please render your 
invoice when serv- 


Company ice begins. 
(Above price applies 
only to U.S. In 


Department Title — 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER : 
420 East Fourth Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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1952 1951 1952 1951 
Earned Earned Earned Earned 
Prems. Prems, Prems. Prems. 
I‘ GA. x 983,662 648,744 Western C. & S. oe 9,486,811 7,867,189 sue 
Thames & Mersey . 729,200 398,315 Western Fire ... ss 559,402 5,565,562 poe o Sy Se 
British & Foreign iairas? B44 Total . 16,046,213 18,432,751 Ste 
Amer. & Foreign . »493, 
Total 63,501,475 54,731,194 Premier .. 9,508,883 9,189,026 
age engl pte . = _ 
erect. 448,428 12,754,335 Mfrs. Cas. 4,058,41 181,493 
eer _ 14477 201 13,830,957 Pacific Natl. 2,153,494 1,992,181 
Firemen’s, N. J. rey od OGRE ceccsssccns0s0s0sc0008 15,854,498 18,511, 858 
Milwaukee ...... 4,120,637 2,786, Phoenix, Conn. ... 7,725,432 5,011,964 
Concordia ~~ 1,518,130 1,026,532 Conn, Fire ............ 4,660,898 3,024,460 
Girard .. ~~ 1,026,397 1,026,532 Equitable F. & M. 932,378 891 <u 
Natl. -Ben ‘Franklin 1,518,130 1,026, 532 Great Eastern ..... 350, 187 253, 152 
Total_...... 40,121,468 41,250,052 Total nnsesennn- 8,895,067 
Amer. Auto ... 30,509,154 29,665,656 , ; 923.61 y 8.670 SS 
Amer. Auto Fire 13,132,525 14,010,442 + oy i AgaR : 423.01 2400/2468 
Assoc. Indem. 319,582 393,715 Comm’! Union, Eng. 1,855,145 1,683, 
IEE. gakiietsectenvven 43,961,261 44,069,813 Amer. Centra ........ 948,408 860,950 
Indem. of N. A. .. 25,444,937 20,250,856 California ............0 578,278 524,951 
Ins. Co. of N. A 13,331,866 12,411,982 Comm’! Union, N. ‘ 461,992 419,364 
Phil. F. & M. .... a 2 441,369 2,343,666 Union, London ................ 324,434 294,540 
SINIIY sistces cons adetaseseseaanaiantiad 41,218,172 35,006,504 Palatine ..........ccccseeesceeeees 324,435 294 
eee British General . sl 138,818 126,018 
FEBUING sicsccsosccsevessssesssescsssvcseees, BRAGA ALD BLATEROT . 
Home Indem 19'130/307 17,110,594 —Total ........ cme SE AOE ABE _ 11,008,787 
| vs» 40,571,426 _ 88,582,531 Buckeye Un. Cae. ............ 10,306,190 9,020,972 
Calvert Fire ....... 37,239,393 33,630,389 Buckeye Un. Fire . 636,498 487,036 
Cavalier ....... 4,752 1,323 _ Total ..... - 10,942,688 9,508,008 
Total ve 87,244,145 33,631,712 Ohio Farmers Ind. . 6,467,094 4,817,775 
Ohio Farmers ......... . 4,327,176 3,581,678 — 
General ACC. ..ssssesssssssssen 29,967,314 25,680,199 —— 
Potomac .... |S RTROOT |G RTR ROR ONE anne 10,794,270 8,399,453 
Total 37,240,201 31,958,297 Hawkeye- Ep eae 3,219,344 3,709,792 
Se ATS ee ~- Industrial, Iowa . 5,350,627 4,036,338 
Fireman’s Fund Ind. ....... 21,743,191 18,773,708 Northeastern ....... . 1,835,748 1,415,378 
Fireman’s Fund ..... = 11,250,100 10,864,540 EINE « ctcsasisearseeciectons . 10,405,719 9,161,508 
Home F. & M. 2,812,524 2,716,135 





Western Nat’l. . 1,372,502 1,199,886 Lond. & Lance. Ind. 4,751,719 4,664,486 
_ 37,178,317 33,554,269 Standard Marine .............. 1,197,623 994,557 
— Lond. & Lane. ...... 1,674,900 1,067,808 


in rien enestecses + \ 
ens Le. ———~ a Te, Seen 676.525 gigas? “NT ALL STARTED THE DAY | WAS PUT IN 
a. wens CHARGE OF CLASS IL DRIVERS.” 

















Amer. Employers 9,698,737 8,610,095 Law as 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































Total .. $5,606,188 32,138,103 Marine, England ... 
———— A SIET ieee AT So Total ssiaidinaiasiibhiahiadebipavselico : = 8, $01,349 
<a a Te vac eS. le See 7,900,517 6,714,798 
‘Total : meee 39 'on8 500 26,753,835 Swiss Reins. w 1,710,879 2,442,431 1952 1951 1952 1951 
: See | 6, oa Oe Re. ‘ 79,206 24,889 Earned Earned Earned Earned 
Great Amer, Ind. seme ens Se SOs Prems. = Prems. Prems. —Prems. 
Great American .. 10,043,729 8,428,272 Pacific, No Ye cesses 3,502,424 3,390,907 Car & General .. 2,783,444 2,423,712 Lumb. Mut. Cas, . 63,201,367 56,331,684 
Amer. National ... 430,444 361,209 Bankers & Ship. 3,075,299 2,977,382 Royal Exchange % 704,992 576,227 Amer. Motorists 15,735,920 13,760,554 
Amer. Alliance 1,721,781 1,444,838 Jersey oo. . 1,964,774 1,902,216 Provident ............. ie 624,332 496,728 EXCESS .....-ssecssserseeeee 1,813,737 1,982,975 
Detroit F. & M. ..... 717,408 602,015 EER ES TS 8,542,497 8,270,505 State, England “ 5,175 6,449 Am. Motorists Fire 40,796 373,690 
Rochester-Am er. ... 634,370 602,015 cp a oe Total 4,118,043 3,503,116 Fed. Mut. Fire .... 469,820 453,631 
Mass. F. & M. . fi 717,408 602,015 648, 828, : ed. Mut. Liab. w 39,726 28,901 
ee tice ar aoe ‘ 731,840 775,390 Selected Risks Ind. ........ 3,648,467 2,842,124 Hee < 2 931, 
Sere 29,507,890 8,380,237 6,604°305 Selected a. - 9 338508 9 292.408 TD. cccnatcimeensccmmminiien 81,600,366 72,931,435 
St. Paul-Merc. Ind. ........ 17,873,802 15,044,626 SE age CS aay = MM... Sereda 986, 134, Farm Bu. M. Au., O. .... 74,373,379 — 60,987,793 
St. Paul F. & M. ........... 11,175,735 10,561,032 SPringfield F. & M. ........ 6,511,807 = 6,176,354 Fare Farm Bureau Fire 5,186,524 4,664,269 
637 603 3575989 New England . 749,861 a. rs. Assn. Cas. 3,470,487 3,065,669 Total 9 2 
; Bi By Mich. F. & M. : 562/395 Pa. Mfrs. Assn. i 370,079 370.042 eee 79,559,903 65,652, 
rata ao A ns cor te UN A Sat 7,488,610 _ TOtal ........00cesssssse - 3,840,566 3,435,711 Hardwe. Mut. Cas. ........0 27,015,329 23,795,957 
28,106,163 23,261,375 Boston rceccsnscesnmnesnnnanen 6,110,917 8,796,876 Yorkshire Indem. 1,977,743 1,635,341 Hdwe. Dirs. M. Fire ..... °1,136,156 ‘881,444 
1,871.660 1,636,309 Old Colony 1'753'997 1,627'232 Yorkshire 1,183,603 796,902 . succes ©6238, 151,485 ; 24,677,401 
a rod ehzanaes _ Total . 7,864,914 5.424.108 Total ... 3,161,346 2,432,243 Amer. Mut. Liab. cess... 12,553,297 10,716,007 
——— a N’thwest. Natl. Cas. ........ 4,599,563 3,564,244 Agricultural . 2,497,171 1,939,551 pong Bot. ay ire .... ean aoe oat 
A Gen. Cas., Wash. «0.0... 17,594,899 14,184,101 Northwestern Natl. .. 2,488,352 2,066,398 Empire State 624,293 484,808 : v ory , 
Total 20" perce, sa 18,242,291 15,860,715 
. General, Seattle . 11,259,174 9,895,293 Ss . 7,087,915 5,630,398 _ Total ....... 3,121,464 2,424,439 op: Seg = = cae t 
First National . 0,67 320 = at’l Grange Mut. ......... 9,021,085 7, 
Anchor Cas. . ,496,14' ,130,281 Globe & Rutgers . « 1,711,057 1,657,519 
SIT cevnsiseaniciakaadian 29,064,746 24,168,114 Anchor Cas - SS «6s Gite of Po. = "684'442 663,007 Peerless Caz. .......... ee 4,029,075 | 
— aoriaes Ganraer Amer. Home 569 885 331,503 Nat'l Grange Fire ...... 453,811 
a Acc. 27, ctr yo 4 incaelnecon os - -s - oe Total ....... 2,965,384 2,652,029 , 11,687,833 
ane . : Fire Assn. 5,563,615 4,647,311 
Total 28,367,925 23,959,532 Reliance 1'390'553 1162257 Amer. Equitable . 1,423,023 1,357,512 yt enone coienpencibengate —— = 
; Fetal 6,954,168 5,800,568 Globe & Republic ....... CT) : Total ......... “= 18,242,701 10,687,760 
pete ~ Ge eee ae =e jee = onus Staion <eoe 3.906.163 sad —— — sing ie 4 PL ee 242, 687, 
entury Indem. . ; 444, ,603, a a ,837, erch. rs. x 
Standard, N. Y. . 3444150  2'424.688 Nat'l Union Ind. 1,575,896 1,332,815 Total ......... 2,964,630 2,788,148 ay ee —— 
World F. & M. 1,722,075 1,018,944 Birmingham, Pa. 537,465 332,006 Fo a 1.318 TOtAL eecceescssetneeneseneene 12,395,672 11,587,760 
Total 27,553,208 25,321,206 Total .nrerccssecnnocncmsnnneee 6,950,563 5,660,984 Pearl Assur. ..... + 1,318,650 = 1,165,711 a 
a ~ Eureka-Security + 1,121,052 989,554 Northwest Cas. ven 12,086,589 9,294,811 
ZUPICH cocecceeevcsseeeeseeeeseneeene 20,176,230 16,990,000 U.S. Fre coeccsccssscssnsenene 2,962,785 2,836,496 ~~ Fire 347,013 306,766 N. W. Mu. Fire, Wis. ..... 111,370 154,811 
Zurich Fire 2'872,109 North River ; ‘ 1,541,539 1,475,101 otal ... 2,786,715 2,462,081 Total .....ecccsseseeecsessssssesssesee 12,197,959 9,448,877 
Amer. Guar. & Liab. ...... 7,233,084 3,587,197 Westchester . 636, 566,28 i 
__ pesenlenthamassitien 27,400,314 23,449,306 British Amer. . 167,084 "158,546 —ay 368048 1,071823 R3S:, BIN eens ee ee 
estern, Can. . Y 7. . an , git, = 433, Ie, 
Am, Fid. 8 Cas. cess 19,371,507 15,474,923 Southern, N. C. *  993'791 188539 —20tal -...... 1,804,457 1,495,910 Total 11,934,003 10,140,200 | 
Am. Fidel. Fire, N. Y. 4,068,901 3,792,373 _ Ree 6,815,377 6,512,073 Universal .......... 1,217,543 1,058,561 pa. Thrsh. M. C. .............. 8,464,858 6,844,929 | 
i poe -= 28,440,408 19,267,206 —~ 3,722,981 3,245,156 Umiversal Indem. a 69,168 401,349 pa: Thrsh. & Fmrs(1.245'361—«'1.045°578 | 
any 10,838,036 osc agg Brgy "  3'191'266 —-2'852'986 MEINE secsescssivnsonpssusovssssnsinnse 1,786,711 = 1,459,910 Total oonccecccccescecsscesecesseesees 9,710,219 7,890,507 
188, 706, oo  eeareennngs 6,844,247 6,098,142 St. Louis F. & Mo cecum 801,761 667,701 
2,339,465 1,916,007. ——— = Wash. F. & M. . 801,761 667.701 Fidelity AOE ae 3,012,624 2,214,864 
28,394,645 19,160,066 Merchants Indem. fees 4,591,608 3,541,669 «Total ........csecsssoccssssoreore 1,603,522 1,835,402 =o Mut. “ pete Saori 
* ere ants, ¥ - s 1,724,017 1,643,656 oo a — rr _ Sneaeeeennnasnmneinnneneeannae y ’ z 
Continental AB: scsccceccon 23,030 013 24,257,471 Wosh Aseur. "  199'217 173.655 Utilities 802,930 719,429 
ransportation . 87 58,980 ““wvotal 6.444.842  5,358.989 Preferred Fire 503,068 510,103 Cas. Recip. Exch. ............ 3,443,442 = 3,245,077 
Total 22,047,900 24,816,451 Ss = cacti Total 1,305,998  1,229'532 Equity Mutual . 1,542, 040 1,431,244 
American, N. J. vse 21,283,909 11,274,928 Prov. Wash. Ind. 770,955 362,174 Northern, Eng 794,473 —L otal —— 
Bankers Ind. ccs 84,577 6,884,188 Prov. Wash. . 5,581,928 5,859,489 Lond. & Scottish... 4 
Columbia. 0. oii a geienene 6,352,883 6,221,663 ratay SCOtHSA ann Booregn Celina Mut, Cas. annum 4,030,704 3,372,100 
_ , Nat’l Mut., O. .... : 191 122 
ewes 21,368,486 18,362,307 Total 4,030,895 3,872,128 
- Northern, N. Y. .... 5,138,383 4,904,700 London ASSUT. ..........e08 674,156 ss ahaoneanaa = —— 
Suet. eety ceensevsconnsvosonne 20,014,979 sora oot Assurance, Am. . 1,039,669 1,026,815 Manhattan eS eee 296,463 : Central Mut. O. 3.506.108 3,237,704 
F ca 052 oT ee. eee i ,506, 237, 
cw tk Ca... 3,399.767 — EE ees Fire, Me. ~ "69/948 "110,195 
| Bor trmemaniensnieton 20,014,079 20,220,261 ult necsccsenesevssevesenesosesou 5,109,301 3,748,783 Prudential ......-scusm 407,774 256,288 _ TOtad --nnvreverevevrerereevenevne 8,576,056 3,347,899 
U. S. Guarantee 5,244,279 5,439,119 ‘tlantic, Tex. - 140,835 448,077 Bacon = Sa'555 71287 be 
x scssssmen eee 439, (aptscnecompmaepiee 5,850,136 4.197769 Hudson .... 81,555 51,257 Atlantic Mut., N. Y. ........ 2,907,469 2,293, 
Federal ........0c.000... ee eT 7,296,955 — a Total 815,548 512,575 Centennial ... “ 137,115 77,134 
Alliance, England CE 1,013,214 893,311 New Hampshire aa 2,901,803 2,447,332 ————— 73.704 208,063 — TOBE annem $,044,584 2,370,615 
seommamiaiabia . 1s, ’ ranite ’ . 1 ° ; 
Vigilant wrrcrcseeeenseerseernne 976,841 819,142 Amer. Fidelity, Vi. 1,748°337 _1,547'688 Netherlands. ~ 118.175 199522 -‘Un. Auto. Ind., IL. ....... 2,422,077 2,153,150 
Sea 506,607 446,655 Total 5.468.712 4603008 =e.) o Prairie State Farm . Ci 290,713 258,440 
TCD erreresremceresseornnrenenene SRETGI7S 25,908,088 << — — Total 787,839 2. il een 2,712,790 2,411,590 
Sun Indemnity orcs 2,810,760 «2,674,447 Century cressesssssssssssssssssssssesee 472,226 455,535 
eet See... eo nae Sun 1,786,660 1,686,620 Pacific Coast . —--:118,056 113,884 ‘ A ral 
United Nati. Ind 865,575 711.828 Patriotic nn nsvcoone 269,838 277.967 Total nn. 500,282 69,419 Prudence Reinsures Admira 
Franklin Nat'l ee ‘ 865.575 711.926 = ~ ueenataamnnsien P A 242,400 301,372 192,787 182,526 J f 
Srancrntinental *  968'375 711.926 —TObBE_enerrvnmrrrerernennrnn 4,940,406 (£1,602 54,403 Prudence Life of Chicago has oe 
Total ..... 17,811,524 14,288,510 Pennsylvania 1,396,076 ’ 236,929 — Life of that cit policies of Ad- 
‘ O ritish ... 409, 1,288,686 81,127 79,649 4 ar, 
——e a. SE EE Cane 704,781 644, 84,971 85,515 Admiral was founded in 1937 as a 
. py epey Mercantile _.... 704,781 644,343 17,447 14,685 ; i 
Son Ss Gee. « 3,349,459 3,108,254 Homeland .. 352,390 922,171 183,545 179,849 DUrial society. Before a name change 
>| ee 17,243,583 16,287,882 ‘Total 4,295,619 , e Admiral Life — a year ago — 
London Guar... 9,229,932 6,467,605 id e€ company went on an assessmen 
See Sater. *  6°153°287 5,515,118 4 3 a. Saas: Con. an byt Hes NON-STOCK AND MIXED legal reserve basis, it operated as Ad- | 
ere a — : 420,657 poy Total ..... : 3,628,329 1952 1951 miral Burial Society and prior to that 
United Firemen’ 8 "188.188 311.239 Earned Earned as Progress Burial Society. It was prin- 
Columbia, N. Y. 343,167 256,314 psa yeaetlioen 239.492 Farmers Exch., Cal 71,208,466 38.4 ‘661,596 cipally an A. & H. poner -toonaa and had 
Union Marine + Quaker City F&M "481056 = 428,196 Truck EXCh. mn, 14,355,151 12°644-269 2M annual A. & H. premium volume of 
490,210 — 18,813,589 Total oeccssessssssessseee RES 4,447,369 1,187,386 Total 85,558,617 71,305,865 about $150,000. 
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60,987,798 
4,664,269 
65,652,042 
23,795,957 
881,444 
24,677,401 
10,716,007 





453,811 
11,687,833 


10,422,079 | 
265,681 | 


10,687,760 





3,372,100 
122 
8,972,128 


3,237,704 
110,195 
8,347,809 


2,293,481 
77,134 
2,870,615 


2,153,150 
258,440 
2,411,590 
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Now you can have IBM Punched Cards 


as a by-product. of regular typing! 


card records! 























4, - of accounting and statistical records - Gives you 2 kinds of P 
(> ies error control + Selects and punches any of the typed data + Results . 
Ay EOS in as many as 6 kinds of cards from one typing - Provides auto- 2 
One of ft e few 18 pas ey x matic signals to promote accuracy + Interchangeable program 
° awe “ Se ay bars for fast change between one job and another. 
writer Tost ia fe we} | ar Brings you all the advantages of electric typing - 





zs time-saving, automatic 
link between your source 
documents and your punched 


While your policies, invoices, claim 
records, and other source documents 
are being typed, all the necessary 
accounting and statistical infor- 
mation is simultaneously 
punched into tapes. All your 
punched cards then are auto- 
matically produced from 

the tapes by IBM’s 


tai nd chines ei BES. pe, 
a Ng 
bs te 
























Here is 
a money-saving, 


fast new converter. 


Here are the important facts 2 
about the new IBM Typewriter Tape Punch: ; 


Eliminates key punching and verifying + Increases accuracy 


{ Typewriter available for independent use « 
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7 INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
§90 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














This man symbolizes one of the largest field forces 
of marine insurance specialists. Wherever you are, 
one of these trained experts is near at hand —ready 
and able to increase your volume on the marine 
lines. 

He is thoroughly familiar with all the latest de- 
velopments in this field and with the most successful 
prospecting and selling techniques. He knows all 
the answers— whether involving Bailees’ insurance, 
or Bridges, Livestock or Yacht insurance. 


Whether you want information or actual sales 


help on a call, his knowledge and experience can 
help you get a larger share of the rapidly-expanding 
marine business. 

He represents progressive companies which are 
recognized as pioneers in marine underwriting. He 


is backed by a claim organization that is noted for 


its fairness and its world-wide facilities for serving 


your customers promptly and efficiently on any loss. 
From every angle — for agents who want more 
income from marine insurance — he’s a man well 


worth knowing. 


For further details address: 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Fire and Marine Insurance — All Forms 


Affiliated with AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 





